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THE NEW STRUGGLE FOR GERMAN FEDERATIVE REFORM. 


(HE Frankfort Congress of Ger- 

man Princes, whose somewhat 
hoisterous parade lately engrossed 
during a whole fortnight the atten- 
tion of European statesmen, and gave 
fussy occupation to half a dozen of 
‘special correspondents’ from the 
London daily press, to say nothing 
of the performances of some hun- 
dreds of less excited journalists from 
all parts of the Continent — this 
solemn conclave of sovereign wills 
and sovereign wisdom, if it have 
not directly advanced by a single 
step the long-agitated question of 
German reform, has not been alto- 
gether without result. It has opened 
to all whom it may concern, and to 
the world at large, a new and ra- 
ther comprehensive glimpse, in all 
its bearings, of that so-called dream 
of German unity, which to the Ger- 
man peoples is full of noble as- 
pirations, and to German princes a 
nightmare; it has, moreover, been 
the means of eliciting from the Em- 
peror of Austria and his brother 
princes a solemn asseveration of 
principles which, if in themselves 
they do not meet all the require- 
ments of a thorough national reform, 
at least in words recognize the ne- 
cessity for a full and adequate mea- 
sure of regeneration, and give a 
pledge of united action for its at- 
tainment. 

Upon the motives which may 
have induced the Emperor Francis 
Joseph to stand forward at this par- 
ticular moment so conspicuously, in 
Opposition to a leading feature in 
the traditional policy of his house, 
as the champion of federative re- 
form, based upon representative 
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principles, we would not wish to 
speculate uncharitably ; but remem- 
bering that a hatred and jealousy of 
Prussia has also always, and not un- 
naturally, been an inherent impulse 
in Austrian councils, we cannot 
help suspecting that this sudden 
liberal demonstration on the part of 
the Austrian ruler was chiefly, if 
not entirely, suggested by the un- 
dignified position in which the Prus- 
sian autocrat had placed himself by 
his recent reactionary conduct—in- 
somuch that the Congress of Frank- 
fort would probably never have 
been heard of, if the Chambers at 
Berlin had been permitted to con- 
tinue in the exercise of their consti- 
tutional functions. William I., per- 
plexed and misguided to fatuity, 
having thrown up his hand, Francis 
Joseph snatches up the cards, pre- 
pared to play a bolder and a larger 
game, with the less compunction 
that, the stakes not being his own, 
he can leave off at any moment 
without loss. What influences may 
have been brought to bear upon the 
smaller members of the German 
Confederacy to induce them (with 
only two or three exceptions) to 
come together and take part in pro- 
ceedings, as the result of which in- 
dividually they had nothing to gain, 
and only sacrifices to make, it might 
perhaps be interesting to those en- 
joying the confidence of their ma- 
jesties and grand-ducal and serene 
highnesses to inquire; but we ven- 
ture to imagine that, however mo- 
dified by special circumstances or 
peculiarity of views in certain indi- 
vidual cases, the answer might be 
summed up in one word—necessity 
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—the necessity of choosing between 
two evils, the one greater and more 
immediate, the other less and more 
remote—not unmindful of the un- 
certainty which attends matters re- 
mote, and the hope which always 
lingers over uncertainty. Placed 
between two enormously preponde- 
rating and antagonistic powers in 
the one common confederacy, the 
minor German princes cannot be 
said practically to enjoy an indivi- 
dual sovereign existence; and are 
compelled, for very existence’ sake, 
to range themselves under one or 
other of the two hostile dynasties ; 
in choosing between which, they are 
guided by special circumstances of 
various, but sometimes conflicting 
import. In Austria they see an old- 
established house, possessing ample 
and varied dominions, which leave 
nothing to be desired either in re- 
spect of extent or frontier, and, 
above all, whose policy has always 
been conservative; in Prussia, a 
parvenu dynasty, whose every pro- 
vince has been a contribution ob- 
tained by the action of war or in- 
trigue from neighbouring states, 
and presenting, as a whole, an irre- 
gular, and in one part broken fron- 
tier, urgently demanding adjust- 
ment, which can only be effected by 
the annexation of adjoining or in- 
tervening territories ; and whose po- 
licy, as a necessary consequence, 
has been uncertain, vacillating, self- 
ish, and acquisitive. Upon abstract 
considerations of the territorial in- 
tegrity of individual states, there- 
fore, it is plain that the prefer- 
ence would lean to an Austrian 
rather than to a Prussian protec- 
torate ; and this particularly in the 
minds of the major part of the 
princes whose instinct adheres to 
conservatism, and all that repre- 
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sents conservatism, as a constant 
rule of action, or inaction, as the 
case may be. On the other hand, 
some of the princes of the advanced 
school, as those of Coburg and 
Nassau, and the peoples of the 
liberal party generally, have during 
many years been accustomed to look 
upon the court of Prussia as the 
centre and source of liberal doc- 
trines, and of the policy of progress 
—and, as such, as the legitimate 
and befitting leader of regenerated 
Germany. Recent unhappy and dis- 
creditable conduct on the part of 
the Prussian ruler has undoubtedly 
a good deal militated against this 
impression, and staggered the libe- 
ral party in their allegiance to the 
court of Berlin. But there are those, 
and very many, who believe that 
the political eclipse in Prussia can 
be only temporary, and who are 
strengthened in this belief by re- 
marking the dignified calmness of 
the Prussian people, as if awaiting 
an inevitable restoration to political 
sanity—whether under the auspices 
of William I. or of his suecessor— 
and who, consequently, are much 
disposed to suspend their opinion, 
to withhold their suffrages, rather 
than transfer them from an old- 
acknowledged liberal chief to the 
ancient uncompromising foe of all 
liberal sentiments, whom fortuitous 
circumstances had induced to stand 
forward as an improvised candidate 
for popularity at any price—pro- 
vided, as aforesaid, he had not to 
pay it out of his own stock. Add 
to this the known and ineradicable 
ultramontane tendencies of the 
court of Vienna, which its present 
young and ardent principal, by a 
sort of dégage manner, seeks in vain 
to disguise,* and the established 
Protestantism of the Prussian 1- 

















* On Sunday, 16th August, being the day after the Emperor’s arrival at Frankfort, 
solemn prayers having been ordered to be made in all the churches of the diocese, in 
support of the efforts of the congress, his majesty attended the cathedral, where, nolens 
volens, he was submitted to a form of benediction, in a chair of state provided for the 
occasion in the middle of the choir; after which the curé addressed him, and reminded 
him that the emperors of Germany, his ancestors, had always been crowned in that sacred 
edifice. The inference intended was patent, viz., the restoration of the empire, and ot 
Catholicism as the religion of the empire. The Emperor, well aware that all eyes were 
upon him, and most of them the eyes of a section of Germans little favourable to Papacy, 
however they might be to Imperialism, as an institution in Germany, sought all he could 
to diminish the importance of this proceeding, so far as he was concerned, by twirling his 
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gime, and we may well understand 
why, upon all except purely dynas- 
tic considerations, Prussia should 
(recent escapades overlooked ~ or 
atoned for) have ‘the 
Austria in all movements for Ger- 
manic regeneration. On grounds of 
state policy there is still, in addi- 
tion, the consideration of the large 
extent of non-Germanic possessions 
of the house of Hapsburg, as com- 
pared with the comparatively small 
amount in the same category under 
the dominion of Prussia—Austria 
claiming about thirteen million Ger- 
man and twenty-four million non- 
, German subjects, Prussia seventeen 
million German and about a million 
and a half non-German subjects— 
and the influences such extra Ger- 
manie interests must necessarily 
exercise Over their possessor, in- 
fluences irrespective of, and often 
antagonistic to the interests of the 
confederation. 'This, however, is a 
point of too wide import to be dis- 
cussed in all its bearings at present, 
and we only refer to it cumulatively 
as an increment of weight in the 
scale of Prussian against Austrian 
pretensions under ordinary condi- 
tions; the result of the whole 
being to convince one, that under 
none other than the exceptional 
circumstances we have referred 
to as existing at the present mo- 
ment would the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, or any other Austrian 
prince, have ventured to put him- 
self forward as the champion of a 
reform movement, and to ‘give us 
pause’ before giving adhesion to 
him on his doing so. 

Nevertheless the movement was 
undertaken, and the invitation to 
participate in it sent round to all 
the Emperor’s brothers and cousins, 
and chéres conféderés generally. The 
prompt acceptance of this invitation, 
except by those sovereigns whose 
position was sufficiently independent 
to place them beyond the control of 
Imperial authority, need occasion no 
surprise. To have refused would 
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have been to offend the Imperial 
dignity, and one of the two govern- 
ing authorities in Germany ; to have 
challenged also the ill will of the 
sovereign people, not only in their 
own individual states, but through- 
out the common fatherland. Be- 
sides it was, after all, a cheap con- 
cession, as nothing probably would 
come of it—nothing possibly to 
affect any individual sovereign with- 
out his consent, unanimity being 
required on all questions of funda- 
mentai change in the federal consti- 
tution. The feeling with which the 
gracious mandate was acknowledged 
and obeyed by the greater portion of 
the princeling courts may be judged 
of, however, trom the curt acknow- 
ledgment of the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, sent by tele- 
graph, in the following terms :—- 
‘ Imperial, Royal, and Apostolic Ma- 
jesty,—I will obey your high com- 
mands, and will find myself at 
Frankfort on the 16th of August. 
Frederick Francis, Grand Duke.’ 
The traditional veneration for old 
Imperial rule is very apparent in 
this quaint and laconic note, which, 
as remarked by the Swabian Journal, 
being (in the original) restricted to 
twenty words, did not put the illus- 
trious sender to any extra tele- 
graphic charges; and the same feel- 
ing very obviously , pervaded the 
good people of Frankfort, the an- 
cient seat of the Imperial elections, 
and the hoards of Germans of every 
nation and class who crowded in 
from far and wide to gaze upon this 
extraordinary gathering of their 
princes, the ‘ Kaiser, as they per- 
sisted in styling Francis Joseph, 
being always hailed with hearty and 
respectful welcome wherever he 
went, whilst the noisy cheers which 
greeted some of the minor princes, 
in their passage through the streets, 
were often uttered in a tone, and 
with accompanying remarks, which 
indicated familiarity very much akin 
to contempt. The clumsy efforts of 
the latter to keep up their position 


moustache and turning right and left with an air of indifference; but the effort was, in 
the opinion of those who saw it, a stndied one, and with a purpose. On the following 
Sunday the Emperor, as well as the Kings of Bavaria and of Saxony, went again to the 
cathedral, but this time in strict, not to say ostentatious, incognito, as if to do away with 
the untoward impressions produced by the events of the Sunday previous, 
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of equality with their leviathan com- 
peer—an equality formally stipu- 
lated by the Act of Confederation— 
were often ludicrous in the extreme, 
and convincingly illustrative of the 
incongruity of the whole artificial 
social structure prescribed by that 
marvellous state-paper. What they 
wanted in substance they made up 
in show; the number and glitter of 
their retinue being in the inverse ra- 
tio of their territorial possessions and 
political importance. The ‘ Kaiser, 
who contented himself with two 
aide-de-camps, could not but look 
with contempt and pity upon this 
miserable display of flunkeyism, and 
we are told, resolutely refused to 
recognise more than one aide-de- 
camp as attached to each petty so- 
vereign in his state- invitations; 
whilst the public, aware of the cir- 
cumstance, and shrewdly observant 
of all that was going on around 
them, learned in the course of this 
little fortnight to form an estimate 
of their sovereign rulers little 
complimentary to the latter indivi- 
dually, and far from conducive to the 
elevation of the monarchic principle 
in the abstract. What took place 
within the sacred chamber where 
the princes were assembled to hear 
and deliberate upon the project of 
reform prepared for their accept- 
ance by the ‘ Kaiser’ has, out of con- 
sideration for their royal and serene 
highnesses’ feelings, been kept 
from the public ear; but enough 
oozed out to prove that the whole 
proceedings, though conducted with 
due regard to all the formali- 
ties prescribed by the etiquette of 
courts, were anything but agreeable 
to those who were compelled to 
take part in them, and who having 
been conciliated by permission to 
mar some parts of the project by 
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amendments of a reactionary cha- 
racter, gladly escaped from the 
scene of their discomfiture wher 
their task was over, returning to 
their several states in anything but 
a pleasant tone of mind. ‘To be 
greeted by a triumphal reception 
by their loving subjects on their 
return was in truth but a cruel 
mockery, which most of thei bore 
with fortitude ; amongst whom, how- 
ever, was not the Grand Duke of 
Weimar, who, as we read in Galig- 
nani, declined a torchlight serenade 
from his subjects (273,252 in num- 
ber, according to the census of De- 
cember, 1861), ‘alleging that re-, 
joicings were at least premature.’ 
Meantime, however, the destinies 
of the common fatherland were not 
left exclusively to the discussion of 
its princes. Concurrently with the 
congress of the latter, there sat at 
Frankfort a congress of deputies, 
some four or five hundred in 
number, consisting for the most 
part of. persons who were now 
members of the Chambers of the 
various states; to which were added 
some score or so of veteran cham- 
pions of the representative prin- 
ciple, being no other than some 
of the surviving members of the 
famous Frankfort -parliament of 
1848—hereafter to be spoken of. 
This important assembly, though 
its very existence was scarcely more 
than alluded to by the ‘ special cor- 
respondents’ of the London press 
(who were too much engrossed with 
the trivialities of banquets, fire- 
works, and other festivities, got up 
to entertain the crowned heads in 
their intervals of leisure),* conducted 
their proceedings in an earnest and 
business-like manner, and with a 
deliberative result which will un- 
questionably exercise an acknow- 


~ * The Times’ correspondent, who was fortunate in obtaining apartments in the Hotel 
de Russie, where the King of Hanover and two or three other of the sovereign princes 
lodged, was in the midst of writing a luminous account of the final proceedings of the 
Congress, when ‘a little bird,’ which had been fluttering about the back staircase, reported 
to him having overheard King George V. exclaim (there being no sitting of Congress 
that day), ‘Send over to Rumpenheim, and invite all the people to dinner ;’? which im- 
portant announcement, ipsissimis verbis, ‘our own’ immediately recorded for the informa- 
tion of his readers, and then placed himself at the window, where in due time he had the 
good fortune to see arrive the lumbering old tamily coach, with the royal guests trom 
Rumpenheim ; and forthwith all the knotty points of federal reform were lost in the agree- 
able fumes which emanated from the ‘ Russie’ kitchen. 
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ledged influence in any future trans- 
actions affecting the destinies of 
Germany. The general tenor of 
their resolutions was in favour of 
giving a fair trial and a liberal 
encouragement to the efforts of the 
princes in the cause of reform, 
though by no means disguising the 
fact that the field they at present 
proposed to occupy was far from 
being sufficiently comprehensive, 
and referring to the Constitution of 
1848 as the proper and only basis 
for a satisfactory settlement. And 
when their brief session was over, 
M. Benningsen, their president, pro- 
nounced their adjournment in words 
which will not, by those who calmly 
study the course of events, be 
deemed unworthy of attentive re- 
gard :—‘ The national reform party,’ 
he said, ‘do not wish for a revolu- 
tion; but if their efforts fail in con- 
sequence of the opposition of the 
governments, there may come after 
them a party less moderate in its 
demands, and disastrous events may 
then open upon the country.’ 

In addition to this congress of 
deputies, there was also sitting at 
Frankfort the permanent committee 
of the National Verein, of whose 
origin and mission we shall have to 
say a word or two before concluding 
this article, and of which M. Ben- 
ningsen is also the president. This 
body issued a circular, dated August 
24, in which, after congratulating 
their colleagues upon the important 
fet that the Emperor of Austria 
and the greater number of the Ger- 
man princes had ‘ openly acknow- 
ledged in the face of the nation the 
utter insufficiency of the federal con- 
stitution, and the urgent necessity 
of modifying it in a liberal and 
national sense, adjourned further 
deliberation on the subject to a full 
meeting of the National Verein, to 
be held at Leipsic on the 17th and 
18th of October—Leipsic, it is em- 
phatically observed, ‘where our fa- 
thers offered their blood and their 
lives on the altar of their country,’ 
and where their sons will be pre- 
pared ‘to imitate their example, 
when the decisive hour shall have 
struck.’ 

_ But more,—besides the abovemen- 
tioned bodies sitting in deliberation 
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at Frankfort, there came together 
at Mayence, hard by, a congress of 
jurists — doctors of law, barristers, 
attorneys, notaries-public, and others 
of the legal fraternity—to the num- 
ber of three thousand and upwards, 
who occupied themselves exclu- 
sively with those portions of the 
proposed project of reform which 
related to legislation and the admi- 
nistration of justice; and amongst 
the resolutions at which these gen- 
tlemen arrived was one asserting 
the competency and duty of judges 
to decide upon the validity of laws 
they are called upon to administer, 
and another declaring that none 
were valid unless sanctioned by the 
representative chambers. 

It will be gathered from what 
precedes that, independent of the 
dynastic interests more immediately 
involved in the princely congress, 
we recognize a popular element as 
holding a claim to large considera- 
tion in, and as justly exercising a 
powerful influence over, any changes 
to be made in the organism of the 
Germanic nation. These men, whe- 
ther Austrians, Prussians, Bavarians, 
Hanoverians, Hessians, or subjects 
of Nassau, Brunswick, or any the 
smallest state, look upon themselves 
as Germans, members of a large 
family, numbering nearly fifty mil- 
lions of souls; and they aspire to 
see that common nation established 
in its rights as to good government 
at home, and a fair share of influence 
abroad. These objects they con- 
ceive can only be obtained by means 
of uniformity of legislation, and a 
united and prompt action in matters 
of foreign policy; and in these es- 
sentials consists their demand for a 
German unity. 

The long-mooted Holstein ques- 
tion, and the resolution adopted by 
the Diet for a federal ‘ execution’ in 
vindication of its right to inter- 
ference in that matter, is a case in 
point, which directly or inferen- 
tially illustrates the anomalous po- 
sition in which German unity is 
placed, as regards state policy, both 
external and internal. A writer in 
the Saturday Review of September 
12, pertinently remarks :— 

It is one of the most revolting absurdi- 
ties, and it may be said iniquities, of the 
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Federal Government of Germany, that it 
has no shame in applying two wholly dif- 
ferent rules and standards of policy accord- 
ing as it is dealing with the weak or the 
stroag. The King of Prussia is allowed to 
restore the constitution of Hesse by the 
threat of military force, and a few months 
afterwards to treat his own constitution as 
waste paper. Austria puts her German 
subjects into a Reichsrath, wherein Hun- 
garians, and Italians, and Croatians might 
outvote her; but Denmark must not put 
Holsteiners under the same constitution as 
Danes. 


It is not our purpose here to dis- 
cuss in the abstract the merits of the 
pretensions of Germany in this mat- 
ter; we will only submit that they 
have been asserted by competent 
authority of the Diet, and are at 
least as reasonable as the right of 
Russia to shoot, hang, expatriate, 
and plunder her Polish subjects. 
Yet how different has been the action 
of foreign diplomacy, and of news- 
paper comment in the two cases! 
Lord Russell, who will not move a 
finger to protect the Poles, threatens 
the interference of the Western 
Powers to protect Denmark from the 
action of the German Diet; and the 
*Leading Journal’ commences an 
editorial article on the subject with 
the flippant remark, ‘ It would seem 
that the Germans would get their 
country into a mess if they could; 
and after much stern rebuke and 
ominous foreboding of coercive po- 
licy on the part of France, England, 
and Sweden, concludes by suggest- 
ing that ‘ they’—the Germans— had 
better, at least, settle their own con- 
stitution before trying to mend their 
neighbours’; and until they have 
consolidated their own power a little, 
they would be wise to be less care- 
less of the consequences of European 
interference. The Germans are 
keenly alive to this amiable sugges- 
tion; and they ask themselves, and 
they ask Europe, whether such lan- 
guage would be addressed to a nation 
of fifty millions of souls if its power 
were duly consolidated ? 

It has indeed been all along the 
habit—a habit purposely favoured by 
wily politicians of the last generation 
—to turn into ridicule these aspira- 
tions, not for the creation, but the re- 
institution of a German nationality. 
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Those, however, who look to the 
growing influence of powers at the 
extreme west and east of Europe, 
and the precarious condition of na- 
tionalities north and south of Eu- 
rope, more or less affected by the 
former, will not find any difficulty 
in admitting the importance of the 
establishment of a central power 
strong enough to command respect 
amongst surrounding nations, and 
to exercise a salutary influence when- 
ever it might be required, in any of 
the directions indicated, in a manner 
wholly independent of coercive ac- 
tion on the part of either of the two 
great leading powers of Europe. 

But appreciating, in the full and 
varied sense indicated in the pre- 
ceding observations, the interesting 
character of the movement recently 
set agoing in Frankfort, and recog- 
nizing in it an important, though 
perhaps an indirect, step towards 
the realization of the long-cherished 
dream of Germanic regeneration, 
we feel that our appreciation of the 
true bearings of the question would 
be very incomplete and unsatisfac- 
tory without a historic glance at 
the phases which it has hitherto 
presented, but which, in the ha- 
bitual neglect of German affairs, 
have too generally been allowed to 
fade away from the politic eye as 
airy nothings, unworthy of engaging 
serious or continued attention. The 
story will need the less apology, as 
it is for the most part little familiar 
to the generality of readers. 

Refer we briefly to the wretched 
blundering of the constitution 
mongers assembled at the Congress 
of Vienna, in 1815—if indeed it is to 
simple blundering that Germany 
owes her present miserably disor- 
ganized condition, of which politi- 
cians and philosophers, both German 
and other, entertain very serious 
doubts; some maintaining, on the 
contrary, that it was matter of stu- 
died design at that notorious con- 
clave to avoid placing the German 
people as a nation on a footing 
which should enable them to exert 
a combined action either at home or 
abroad, much less to assert an in- 
fluential voice as a leading power in 
Europe. Baron Stein, the Prussian 
minister, sought in vain to obtain, 
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in the interests of the people, a 
guarantee of the central power 
against the encroachments of indivi- 
dual sovereigns; Metternich, on the 
part of Austria—whose policy, in the 
absence of her former supremacy, 
was divide et impera—successfully 
opposing all these efforts, having 
studiously in view the suppression 
of a German nationality as coexist- 
ent with, and susceptible of action 
independent of Austria; whilst, for 
the rest, Wurtemberg, Bavaria, and 
other smaller states, absolutely re- 
fused to discuss any project in which 
it should be a question to guarantee 
inthe public name political liberties 
to the subjects of the different states 
of Germany. Thus, whilst extraor- 
dinary ingenuity was called into 
action to perpetuate the individual 
existence of the thirty-nine states 
into which Germany was then par- 
celled out, and to combine them 
according to a scheme of partner- 
ship which rendered united action 
virtually impossible — a scheme 
which has excited the ridicule of 
statesmen of all nations and schools 
ever since—all that was vouchsafed 
in the name or semblance of popular 
liberty was a vague declaration 
(art. 13) that ‘ each of the confede- 
rated states should grant a consti- 
tution to its subjects,’ but without 
any limitation of the time within 
which this boon was to be conferred, 
much less the slightest hint of any 
principle upon which it was to be 
framed ; liberty of religious worship 
(art. 16), and freedom of settlement 
within the limits of the confede- 
rated states (art. 18). There was 
also promised a uniformity of re- 
gulation concerning the ‘ liberty’ of 
the press, which was not carried 
out until opportunity occurred, some 
years afterwards, to exercise it in a 
coercive sense. Well might Stein 
exclaim in disgust, that ‘ there was 
much consideration given to the 
mediatized princes in the Federal 
Act, but very little for the people.’ 
Nor are we to be surprised that the 
Statesman who could thus give ut- 
terance to sentiments so honourable 
to him should shortly afterwards be 
disgraced by his government — if 
being sent into honourable privacy, 
exiled from such a court as then 
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existed at Berlin, could be properly 
termed disgrace. 

Pass we lightly, also, over the fif- 
teen years of hopeless stagnancy 
which followed, during which Ger- 
many gave no sign of external poli- 
tical life, whilst within each petty 
tyrant lorded it as he listed over his 
miserable subjects, who, in the midst 
of the darkness which then over- 
hung the land, and the almost total 
absence of means of intercommu- 
nication with the rest of the world, 
lived in moral death—a dull course 
of degradation and servitude, with- 
out hope of even sympathy from their 
fellow-men abroad. The detail of 
but a fractional sample of the odious 
acts of tyranny, and the absurd 
pranks of a sort of hereditary family 
insanity, which disgraced the se- 
cond and third rate courts during 
this period —ay, and much later, 
down to within our own time —would 
fill volumes, and would almost chal- 
lenge credulity, if it were attempted. 
Amidst darker recollections, it is 
almost amusing to read of William 
of Hesse-Cassel, who, on resuming 
his government in 1815, could only 
reconcile himself to any idea of re- 
cent events, by exclaiming that ‘ he 
had slept during the last seven 
years,’ and whose only notion of a 
policy for the future was to restore 
everything as it stood before, down 
to the hair-powder and pig-tails in 
his court and army, which he suc- 
cessfully accomplished. He retained, 
nevertheless, the style and title of 
Prince-Elector, conferred upon him 
by favour of Napoleon, an utterly 
unmeaning prefix, there being, as we 
all know, no Emperor to elect; and 
he even tried hard to induce the 
Allied Powers to give him the royal 
dignity, but in vain: the thing was 
too absurd. Germany was plagued 
with too many puppet kings al- 
ready to need another with little 
more than half a million subjects. 

But although Metternich had it 
all his way at Vienna in 1815, he 
still was not satisfied, nor were the 
German princes whom he repre- 
sented; and accordingly, four years 
afterwards, another congress was 
held in the same city, for the purpose 
of utterly annihilating the last rem- 
nants of patriotism, and checking 
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its influence more especially in the 
provincial diets. The Vienna Act of 
1820 also contains provisions, pre- 
tending to be explanatory of the 
Confederate Act, the essential object 
of which was to exclude the various 
provincial diets from all positive 
concern in the general affairs. of 
Germany; and to increase the 
power of the princes within their 
respective territories, as opposed to 
that of the diets, by the guarantee 
of mutual aid, in case of need, 
against their respective subjects. 
Ten years later (1830), and the 
second revolution breaking out in 
Paris made its influence felt in Ger- 
many to loosen, but only tempora- 
rily, the fetters of an enslaved 
people. During this short and 
threatening paroxysm, the crown 
princes of Germany, well aware how 
they had transgressed against the 
spirit, if not the bare letter of the 
Confederate Act, hastened to give 
constitutions, to concede all that was 
demanded by their subjects, and— 
most terrible feat of all—to declare 
the liberty of the press. But this 
liberal action was not of long dura- 
tion. The speedy return of order in 
France, even though under a new dy- 
nasty chosen by the people, restored 
confidence to the German princes, 
who forthwith retracted all their 
concessions, and shut up their most 
respectable subjects in jails. The 
Diet at the same time (Oct. 1831) 
resolved that it would in future re- 
ject all addresses touching general 
interests, as being ‘dangerous to 
public order and the authority of 
governments; tending to exercise 
upon the common affairs of Ger- 
many an influence illegal and in- 
compatible with the position of sub- 
jects in regard to their sovereigns, 
and of the sovereigns in regard to 
their confederates.’ This precious 
enactment was accompanied by an- 
other, instituting a rigorous censor- 
ship of the press throughout Ger- 
many—in perverted realization of 
article 18 of the Confederate Act— 
which, carried into force, would take 
it out of the power of any sovereign, 
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however liberally inclined, to permit 
the promulgation of ‘ dangerous’ 
doctrines in his dominions. 

Another interval of stagnant re- 
pose, and again another storm, more 
violent, more devastating, more last- 
ing than before. Obeying the in- 
fluences originating in Paris, the 
German revolution of 1848 was 
uncompromisingly republican in its 
character and purpose. The mo- 
narchic principle everywhere yielded 
to an irresistible necessity, and so- 
vereigns who were too proud or too 
stupid to conform with grace to the 
demands of the occasion, sought 
security in an ignominious retreat. 
The divine Prince of Hohenzollern- 
Hechingen* was the first to turn 
tail and fly to Stuttgard from the 
wrath of his twenty thousand sub- 
jects — to Stuttgard, where good 
King William was proclaiming anew 
the liberty of the press, and all sorts 
of conciliatory measures; as did 
likewise the sovereigns of Bavaria, 
Hesse, Baden, and other minor 
states. Meantime the Diet implored 
the people to be calm and orderly, 
assuring them that they (the Diet) 
would watch over the safety and the 
interests of the common fatherland 
both at home and abroad. They 
admitted that Germany ought to 
be raised to the rank which by her 
extent and the number and intelli- 
gence of her people she was entitled 
to hold amongst the nations of Eu- 
rope, but urged that this could only 
be obtained by means of harmonious 
concord, legal progress, and united 
development; vague platitudes, 
which, though they might have 
satisfied an abstract dream in a time 
of, inaction, could not operate upon 
a popular mind frenzied with ex- 
alted notions. Accordingly the de- 
mands of the patriotic party were 
everywhere proclaimed, as with one 
accord, the principal of which were 
for a direct representation of the 
people in the Diet, and a civil and 
commercial code common to all 
Germany—demands, it will be ob- 
served, which did not directly trench 
upon the question of individual 


* This little prince, and his cousin of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, shortly afterwards 
disappeared from the muster-roll of German potentates, having sold their estates (jointly 
some twenty-one geographical miles in extent), to Prussia, by treaty of Dec. 4, 1849. 
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sovereignty in the abstract. These 
propositions were agreed to by the 
governments of Nassau, Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, and Saxe-Coburg-Gotha; but 
a general assent, without which no- 
thing could be done, was yet want- 
ing. At length, on the roth of 
March, the Diet conciliated the 
popular will by practically yield- 
ing to the most important of its re- 
quisitions, and invited the several 
states ‘to send proper persons, en- 
joying the confidence of the public,’ 
to advise upon a revision of the 
Federal Constitution, with a view to 
giving it a national basis conform- 
able to the existing conjuncture of 
affairs. Austria all this while hold- 
ing aloof, Prussia took the lead in 
the general movement; and on the 
18th of March published a royal 
patent, convening the Diet on April 
the 2nd, and announcing the subjects 
which it would have to discuss, 
which went far beyond the already- 
announced pretensions of the patri- 
otic party, more especially grappling 
boldly with the question of sove- 
reignty. The programme set forth 
in this patent stated that ‘there 
would be submitted to the Diet pro- 
positions for the regeneration of 
Germany upon the basis that in- 
stead of a confederation of states, it 
should be transformed into a single 
federative state, with one general 
system of defences, one federal tri- 
bunal, one general right of natu- 
ralization, one uniform right of free 
domicile in all parts of the German 
country, uniform systems of cus- 
toms, money, weights, measures, 
&e.; and above all, ‘liberty of the 
press throughout Germany.’ 

By a natural and rapid course of 
events, the formation of a national 
parliament, having the interests of 
all Germany in its hands, followed, 
and it met at Frankfort on May 18th, 
its first act being to establish a pro- 
visional government, the Archduke 
John of Austria being chosen vicar- 
general of the empire. This office 
his imperial highness, without hesi- 
tation, accepted, attending the par- 
liament in person for the purpose of 
formal investment, after which he 
proceeded with his own hands to 
close and lock the chamber in which 
the old Diet used to assemble ( July 
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12); thus emphatically and literally 
shutting the door upon the past, and 
leaving a clear field for the policy 
of the future. 

Next followed the all-important 
matter of deliberating upon the new 
constitution, in the course of which 
many extreme and impracticable 
projects were brought forward by 
the ultra-patriotic or ‘historic’ 
party, which, with M. Dahlman, 
Professor of Gottingen, and after- 
wards of Bonn, at their head, was in 
a large majority. Amongst the pro- 
positions of this kind thus intro- 
duced, were several all tending to one 
end, namely, the assertion of a com- 
mon Germanic régime over all people 
now speaking the German language, 
or who had ever belonged to the 
Germanic family, the principle being, 
in suggestion, extended even to Al- 
sace and Lorraine, as it was in words 
to Holstein and Luxemburg; with 
these additional theories applied as 
necessary corollaries, that no part of 
the empire could be united as a 
single state with a non-German 
country, and that German states in 
the hands of sovereigns having non- 
German territories could only have 
relations with their sovereigns in the 
sense of a wnion yp rsonnelle pure. 
These provisions were, it is almost 
needless to observe, especially di- 
rected against Austria; and on the 
18th December, M. de Gagern fol- 
lowed them up by proposing reso- 
lutions for entirely separating that 
empire from Germany, which re- 
sulted in a committee being ap- 
pointed to deliberate on the sub- 
ject. 

The proposal for un-Germanizing 
Austria affected in different ways 
different conflicting interests, ex- 
cited various individual prejudices, 
and developed various motives 
which, as all are still surviving in 
the abstract, it may be as well to 
glance at even at this remote period 
of time. In the first place, this pro- 
position, which would exclude twelve 
(since increased to thirteen) million 
of subjects from the German family, 
would necessarily have given to 
Prussia an enormously-increased in- 
fluence over German affairs, a con- 
sideration that at once excited the 
jealousy and apprehensions of the 
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minor states, which though indi- 
vidually inconsiderable in extent 
and population, in the aggregate 
made up a power about equé al to 
that of Prussia. Then as regarded 
Bavaria, the old hatred of Prussia 
again revived; whilst the Catholic 
states generally trembled for the 
permanence of their religious pri- 
vileges if a Protestant state should 
occupy a supreme position in the 
general confederacy. Then there 
were the protectionist states, who 
dreaded that under a Prussian régime 
their tariffs would be sacrificed. 
Finally, there was the extreme de- 
mocratic party, who repudiated the 
idea of being placed under any 
unique authority, which would natu- 
rally be strong and energetic. Such 
were some of the different grounds 
of opposition raised to M. de Ga- 
gern’s propositions, which neverthe- 
less were carried (January 14, 1849) 
by a majority of 261 against 224 
voices. 

Various proposals, leading to ani- 
mated discussions, now took place 
in regard to the two remaining chap- 
ters of the constitution, viz., those 
relating to the establishment of the 
sovereign power of the empire and 
the formation of the Imperial Coun- 
cil. It will be suflicient now to re- 
cord the principal results. In op- 
position to the proposition for the 
re-establishment of the Imperial dig- 
nity, M. Rotherham proposed a coun- 
ter resolution for the formation of a 
directory of five members, which 
was rejected by 361 against 97 votes. 
M. Welcker, with the most novel 
and impracticable notions of the 
very nature of a sovereign authority, 
then proposed that the Imperial 
crown should pass every six months 
from head to head amongst the most 
powerful of the German sovereigns 
—a scheme which was rejected by 
377 against 80 votes. The article 
for declaring that the Imperial dig- 
nity should be given to one of the 
reigning princes, was adopted by 
258 against 211 votes; and then 
came the question, whether such 
dignity should be hereditary or 
elective, which was decided by 263 
against 211 votes, in favour of the 
Jatter principle. 

At this conjuncture Prussia inter- 
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posed with a circular note, in which 
she deprecated the proposed ar- 
rangements, and proposed in lieu 
thereof a Prussian //égemonie, to be 
voluntarily recognized by a certain 
number of secondary states, in the 
same manner as the Zollverein had 
been formed in regard to commer- 
cial interests. Austria also, before 
the door was finally shut in her 
face, rejected the idea of establish- 
ing an Imperial dignity in the per- 
son of any German prince, be he 
who he might; professed her will- 
ingness to co-operate towards the 
formation of a German unity; and 
protested vehemently against being 
excluded from the German Confede- 
ration under any form in which it 
might be carried on. 

Meantime (March, 1849) the in- 
tervention of Russia in the affairs 
of Hungary, the dissolution of the 
Austrian Diet at Kremsier, and 
the propounding of the new charter 
at Olmiitz, which constituted the 
Austrian dominions into one vast 
unity, too strong, it was considered, 
to be allowed with safety to enter as 
a part of the German unity dreamed 
of at Frankfort, altered the form 
of affairs, and precipitated events. 
‘The functions of the proposed In- 
perial office in the Frankfort Consti- 
tution was limited in legislative 
matters to the exercise of a suspen- 
sive veto, and the democratic party 
being propitiated by certain conces- 
sions—amongst others that of uni- 
versal direct suffrage in the elec- 
tion of the Chambers—the Imperial 
dignity was declared to be hereditary 
by 267 against 263 votes, and be- 
stowed upon the King of Prussia by 
290 against 248 votes. A deputa- 
tion was forthwith appointed to wait 
upon his majesty with this resolu- 
tion; in reply to which, after a re- 
cognition of the compliment paid to 
him by the national assembly i 
having ‘counted upon him, before 
all others, to found the national 
unity upon the power of Prussia,’ 
declined to accept the proffered dig- 
nity, unless all the kings, princes, 
and free towns of Germany should 
voluntarily give their consent to it: 
a thing which he knew could not 
be, as long as German kings, princes, 
and burgomasters of free towns had 
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the heads with which nature had 
endowed them upon their shoul- 
ders. 

It is impossible to view this con- 
duct of the Prussian monarch—par- 
ticularly in memory of the patent 
issued by him on the 18th of March 
in the preceding year, as anything 
but disingenuous. ‘The establish- 
ment of a confederate state, in lieu 
of a confederation of states, therein 
recommended, could only be formed 
by the suppression of individual 
sovereignties, to which the consent 
of the holders could hardly be ex- 
pected. If his objection had been 
made on the ground of the proposed 
exclusion of Austria, it would have 
been intelligible, and creditable to 
his notions of honourable dealing ; 
but this was a matter he never ap- 
pears to have considered worthy of 
amoment’s attention. That Austria 
should protest against the proposed 
newly-created empire, and have 
notified Prussia not to accept it, is 
not to be wondered at; and that the 
various secondary and minor sove- 
reigns whose hereditary rights were 
to be summarily engulfed in it, 
should recoil from acknowledging 
its validity was natural enough. 
The conflicts which ensued between 
them and their subjects, who de- 
manded their acceptance of an act 
which to them was one of annihila- 
tion, opened up a new and terrible 
phase in the Germanic revolution ; 
the details of which, however, at this 
(listance of time it is unnecessary to 
recapitulate, though the lesson they 
taught will probably not be without 
its effect on the recurrence—if un- 
fortunately it should ever happen— 
of similar contingencies. In the 
course of these events, the Austrian 
and Prussian representatives having 
been recalled from the Frankfort 
Parliament, the remnants of that 
body withdrew to Stuttgard, where, 
after vain attempts to hold a session, 
they were summarily suppressed 
by military force. Such was the 
violent and unconstitutional fate 
of the then only legally-formed 
institution in Germany; but it still 
survives in the persons of some of 
its members, who consider their 
being called into action again, as 
advisers and mediators between con- 
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tending factions, an eventuality 
which may yet await them. 

Freed from inconvenient associ- 
ation with a representative parlia- 
ment, Prussia now took occasion to 
follow up her proposition for the 
formation of a distinct confederacy 
under her own auspices (Hegemonie), 
which she inaugurated by means of 
a treaty with Saxony and Hanover 
(May, 1849), to which all other 
German states were at liberty to 
accede. By this treaty, known as 
the ‘Treaty of the Three Kings, 
Prussia was to have the conduct of 
affairs necessary to obtain the ob- 
jects of the alliance, and to direct all 
diplomatic arrangements and mili- 
tary operations in the interior, aided 
by a tederative council, to sit at 
Berlin, to which each of the allies 
might send one or more plenipoten- 
tiaries. The constitution to result 
from this alliance would consist of a 
reunion (collegium) of princes, pre- 
sided over hereditarily by Prussia, 
which would become the executive 
power of the empire, and a legisla- 
ture of two chambers: one of the 
states, consisting of 167 members, 
half chosen by the governments ot 
the several states, and half by na- 
tional representatives of each; the 
other of the people, to be chosen 
nearly by universal suffrage. This 
état fédératif restraint, as it was 
termed, was acceded to by every 
state except Austria, Bavaria, Wur- 
temberg, and Hanover. 

It was now Austria’s turn to play 
a game of herown. Having stated 
her objections to the principle of 
the état fédératif restraint, on the 
ground of its giving the executive 
power to a single state, she pro- 
posed instead a directory of three, 
of which Austria and Prussia should 
be two, the third being chosen by 
the other princes. This suggestion 
was followed by a non-official inter- 
view between the Emperor of Aus- 
tria and the King of Prussia at 
Toplitz, where a treaty was agreed 
upon (signed September 30), creat- 
ing a Commission of the Empire, 
superseding the authority of th 
‘Archduke John as vicar-general ; 
which interim arrangement was to 
continue until May 1st, 1850, unless 
in the interval the central executive 
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power was placed in other _—_. 
To this interim directory, which was 
to sit at Frankfort, Austria cal 
Prussia were each to nominate two 
members, the other governments 
having power to cause themselves 
to be represented separately, or by 
the joint association of several go- 
vernments, according to circum- 
stances. 

There were thus at this time 
two systems of machinery at work, 
both directed towards the forma- 
tion of a new Constitution, the 
one the creation of Austria, the 
other of Prussia; and Prussia being 
concerned in both, whilst Austria 
restricted her attention to one. To 
pursue the story of the Austrian 
project first.—There occurred a dif- 
ference of opinion between Austria 
and Prussia at the very outset. 
The former, having an instinctive 
dread of parliamentary assemblies, 
declared her opinion that the an- 
cient fundamental laws of the Con- 
federation were still valid, and was 
for reverting to the Diet as esta- 
blished by the Treaty of Vienna. 
In this she was supported by 
Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Saxony, and 
Hanover. Prussia, on the contrary, 
whose professed policy was pro- 
gressive, not retrograde, proposed, 
in pursuance of the ‘ Treaty of the 
Three Kings,’ to call a parliament ; 
which proposal, notwithstanding 
the protests of Austria, Bavaria, 
and even of Saxony, and the with- 
drawal of Hanover from the special 
alliance (Wurtemberg still holding 
neutral ground), was by the subser- 
viency of the sinaller states, who 
were too weak to resist, arried into 
effect: the said parliament being ap- 
pointed to meet at Erfurt on the 
20th of March, 1849. 

Tn the mean time, however, a third 
line of policy was started, distinct 
from the other two; and Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Wurtemberg signed a 
convention at Munich, the professed 
intention of which was the guarantee 
of the independence of the states of 
the second order, and of which Aus- 
tria, by acceding to the arrange- 
ment (March 13), became as it were 
the protector. By this convention a 
scheme of constitution was provided, 
by which the direction of affairs 
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would be confided to a directory of 
seven members, viz., Austria, Prus- 
sia, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, Wur- 
temberg, and the two Hesses, the 
seat of which would be at Frankfort : 

whilst a national assembly would be 
convened, consisting of three hun- 
dred members—one hundred from 
Austria and Prussia respectively, 

and one hundred from the other 
states. Hanover, by refusing to 
sign this convention, maintained 
still the position of neutrality which 
she had previously assumed be- 
tween the two great contending in- 
fluences. 

In the midst of this memorable 
crisis, this ‘ triangular duel,’ the 
parties to which were respectively 
Austria, Prussia, and the representa- 
tives of all the rest of Germany, the 
King of Wurtemberg alone amongst 
the last named had the courage to 
stand forward and assert the claims 
of the common fatherland as supe- 
rior to the interested pretensions of 
either of the two great ruling fac- 
tions. At the opening of the session 
of the Chambers at Stuttgard, March 
15, he protested against the absorp- 
tion of the smaller states by either 
of the two contending dynasties ; he 
declared that he and his allies were 
not prepared to see a new edifice of 
public rights erected upon the ruins 
of their ancient rights; that they 
desired to give the Confederation a 
new form, which should be in har- 
mony with the spirit of the age; 
that if they were to be called upon 
to sacrifice their individual interests, 
it would not be in favour of one or 
other power, but of the general re- 
quirements of the country. ‘We 
would be,’ he added, ‘ neither Aus- 
trians nor Prussians ; we would, 
by Wurtemberg and with Wurtem- 
berg, remain Germans.’ This de- 
monstrative address, made in those 
susceptible times, gave so much 
umbrage to Prussia, that the minis- 
ters at the two courts of Berlin 
and Stuttgard were respectively re- 
called. 

Nor did all these proceedings escape 
from animadversion from abroad: 
sufficient of itself to prove the 
necessity of ‘an organic regenera- 
tion which should endow Germany 
with the common attributes and 
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prerogatives of national sovereignty. 
The court of St. Petersburg, in a 
despatch from Count Nesselrode to 
to M. de Medan at Vienna (March 
4), protested both against the Prus- 
sian and Bavarian schemes, as tend- 
ing to invalidate the German Con- 
federation as established by the 
Treaty of Vienna in 1815—Russia, 
who had herself so loyally adhered 
to the conditions made by the same 
act in favour of Poland!—and de- 
manded the restoration of the au- 
thority of the Diet pur et simple. 

This insolent protest was of more 
avail with the court of Berlin than 
the expressed will of any or all the 
states of Germany. Whilst the 
Erfurt Parliament was proceeding 
with alacrity to organize the details 
of the constitution agreed to by 
‘the Treaty of the Three Kings,’ 
it was suddenly dissolved, and in 
its place a congress of princes con- 
vened to meet at Berlin on the roth 
of May, under the presidency of the 
King of Prussia. 

Austria, on the other hand, an- 
nounced a meeting of the Confede- 
rate Diet for the same day, in order 
to organize a new interim (the 
former one being about to expire), 
and to make arrangements for the 
reorganization of the Confederation. 
To this invitation, notwithstanding 
a formal protest from Prussia, al- 
leging the legal extinction of the 
ancient Diet, Saxony, Hanover, Wur- 
temberg, Bavaria, Luxemburg (Hol- 
land), Hesse-Homburg, Electoral 
Hesse, Grand Ducal Hesse, Holstein 
(Denmark), responded, sending their 
representatives to Frankfort. 

To chronicle the proceedings of 
the two parliaments thus sitting 
simultaneously, the one at Berlin 
the other at Frankfort, would be a 
tedious and unprofitable task; the 
more so as a few months later (No- 
vember 29, 1850) a meeting took 
place at Olmiitz between the Em- 
peror of Austria and the King of 
Prussia, at which it was agreed, as 
a middle course, to convene, in the 
Jou names of the two sovereigns, a 
ministerial conference on the affairs 
of the nation, to be opened at Dres- 
den on the 23rd of December follow- 
ing. At this conference, Austria— 
being now in extente cordiale with 
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Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Saxony— 
found herself in a majority, and 
proposed modifications of the Act of 
Confederation, tending to maintain 
her in that position of superiority. 
But the boldest, and in itself a revo- 
lutionary step, demanded by her was 
the including of all her non-Ger- 
manic territories within the Confe- 
deration ; a proceeding which, if 
carried into effect, would have 
created a confederate body of nearly 
seventy million souls, with an army 
increasable to three millions innum- 
ber. The very proposal for creat- 
ing so mighty a power awakened 
at once the jealousy of Franco 
who formally protested against it 
—England and Russia afterwards 
joining in the objection. Prussia 
and the smaller states now, as the 
only alternative, demanded the re- 
constitution of the Diet as it existed 
before 1848, which demand pre- 
vailed; and the Diet, in all its ve- 
nerable integrity, reassembled ac- 
cordingly on the 30th of May. Its 
first acts were, as a matter of course, 
to abolish all the fundamental rights 
established by the parliament of 
Frankfort, and to place everything 
as it was before. A renewed appli- 
cation on the part of Austria for 
permission to bring in her extra- 
Germanic dependencies was, in the 
face of a strong opposition mani- 
fested by England, France, and 
Prussia, jnot persevered with. To 
sum up, theresult of affairs at the 
period we have arrived at was to 
wipe out all remaining traces of the 
revolution of 1848; and, more im- 
portant still, for 2 moment to give a 
check to the ambitious projects of 
Prussia on the one hand, and the 
calculating, selfish policy of Austria 
on the other. 

But if the agitations of 1830 and 
1848 were transient, leaving no re- 
sult behind them affecting the inter- 
nal conditions of the country, they 
had afforded strong and _irresisti- 
ble evidence of the unsatisfactory 
character of the Federal Constitu- 
tion—its unelastic qualities, and its 
inability to compete with abnormal 
circumstances demanding prompt 
and resolute action. As yet, how- 
ever, the complicated but clumsy 
state-engine had not been subject to 
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the test of any extraordinary pressure 
from without; but this was soon to 
come—indeed, it could not but pre- 
sent itself upon the first occasion of 
serious European disturbance or 
European diplomatic adjustment. 
The first hint was given on the oc- 
casion of the Crimean war, when 
Prussia and Austria held different 
views of their duties in regard to 
the belligerents ; whereas if they had 
been united in policy, they might 
by their influence, in the name of 
the great German nation, have 
averted the calamities of a war 
which proved next to fruitless in its 
results.* So, also, in the case of the 
Peace of Paris of 1856, which 
remodelled the relations of some 
of the principal states of Europe, 
German influence was so wholly 
ignored as to suggest very grave 
reflections upon the unimportant 
position—a position objective rather 
than subjective—which she occu- 
pied amongst nations. But in both 
these cases it was merely ‘an idea,’ a 
suggestion which dimmed the lustre 
and annoyed the amour propre of the 
parent family of civilized Eurupe. 
The war of Italy, and the Treaty of 
Villafranca which closed it, brought 
the comble of humiliation to a na- 
tionality already deeply wounded. 
On the threat of hostilities between 
France and Austria, the German 
states, by the recusant conduct of 
Prussia, who having command of 
the federal army, pronounced its 
immobility, found themselves un- 
able to assist, if they had been so 
inclined, their Imperial colleague in 
his hour of need. Austria felt bit- 
terly the undignified helplessness of 
her position on this occasion, the 
bitterness of which was increased by 
the manner in which Russia took 
advantage of the opportunity to 
assume the office of patron and 
monitor, not only as regarded Aus- 
tria individually, but, by a strained 
inference, of the German nation of 
which she is a part, in consideration 
of services rendered to her in co- 
ercing her subjects in her non- 
Germanic possessions in 1848—me- 
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morable retribution for a signal 
outrage of national law! The cir- 
cumstances referred to were those 
when Austria, threatened by France, 
sought to remove the scene of action 
to the Rhine, and to engage the 
states of the German Confederation 
in joint action with her; and when 
Hanover, acting in her interests, 
called for the formation of an army 
of observation on the north of Ger- 
many. The proposed movement was 
certainly one which could not be 
justified upon a strict application of 
the principles of international law, 
nor upon considerations of sound 
policy, neither German territory nor 
German interests being in any way 
threatened, and as such might pro- 
perly be discouraged by the Great 
Powers in the common interests of 
peace. England did so discourage 
it; and went so far as to announce 
that, in the case of the proposed 
policy being acted upon, she would 
maintain a strict neutrality, what- 
ever the result; and under no cir- 
cumstances would lend her fleets for 
the protection of the German sea- 
board in case it was attacked. This 
was a fair remonstrance, and made 
in a manner free from extraneous 
matter of offence. Not so with Rus- 
sia. The note of Prince Gortschakoff, 
dated May 15,1859, couched through- 
out in a patronizing and dogmatic 
tone, insisted that ‘no act of hosti- 
lity had been committed by France 
against the Confederation, and that 
no obligatory treaty existed which 
would justify an attack on that 
power’ (words, as will be observed, 
which misdescribed the proposed 
movement, which was only of a de- 
fensive character), and proceeded 
with words of admonition and 
warning which, addressed to an in- 
dependent state, amounted almost 
to insult :— 


Some of the states of the Confederation 
appear to entertain apprehensions for the 
future, In order to avoid a danger which 
in our opinion is unfounded, they expose 
themselves to create real dangers, by 
not offering resistance to passions which 
not only in their development might im- 


* An Article suggested by this crisis appeared in Fraser's Magazine for March, 1855, 


under the head ‘ Germany Past and Future.’ 
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peril the security and internal power of 
the governments, but would also occasion 
serious umbrage to a neighbouring and 
powerful state, at the moment when they 
veceive from it reassuring declarations. 


Then, after referring to the atti- 
tude taken by the cabinet of Berlin, 
under the Prince Regent, now King 
William I., for the defence of the 
integrity of Germany and the main- 
tenance of the European equili- 
brium, the writer proceeds to assert 
the pretensions of Russia to a con- 
trolling voice in all such matters, 
and to refer in studiously offensive 
terms to the obligations under which 
she had already placed Germany in 
respect of them :— 

We, too, are interested in the preser- 
vation of this equilibrium in regard to 
which our vigilance shall not yield to 
that of any one, With regard to the in- 
tegrity of Germany, the elevated and chi- 
valrous character of the prince whe has 
proclaimed himself its guardian, and whose 
power is equal to the task, ought, 7¢ appears 
to us, to be sufficient to dispense with all 
other guarantees. We consider it almost 
unnecessary to bring to recollection, his- 
tory in hand, that this interest (i.e. ‘the 
integrity of Germany’) has not been in- 
diferent to Russia, and that she has not 
receded from sacrifices whenever it has 
been a question to protect it from real 
But the renewal of these sacrifices 
would not, in his majesty’s opinion, be justi- 
fied if it were provoked by a situation vo- 
luntarily and violently brought about in 
spite of the friendly exhortations which he 
oliers, and the arguments which he brings 
in their support, 


perils, 


This was language calculated in 
the highest degree to wound the 
susceptibilities of a great historic 
people, and to cause them to brood 
moodily upon the adverse circum- 
stances which had reduced them so 
low in the scale of nations as to 
permit of its being addressed to 
them with impunity. They prepared 
nearly as a man to resist the idea of 
being placed, even by implication, 
under the tutelage of an insolent 
barbarie power, whose character 
they detested, and whose antece- 
dents they despised. 

To the feeling of wounded pride 
was added an absolute alarm for 
their territorial integrity, when the 
German people saw the presiding 
ember of the confederation de- 
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spoiled of his territories at Villa- 
franca—despoiled in the broad light 
of day, without an effort, or a sug- 
gestion on the part of the guarantors 
of the Treaty of Vienna to avert the 
sacrifice; and they could not but 
reflect upon the possibility, at some 
future day, of similar acts of spolia- 
tion being attempted under similarly 
favouring circumstances, against 
other members of the confederacy, 
and in quarters within the very en- 
ceinte of the common country. Ger- 
mans again turned their eyes to the 
thine, and to the French eagle ho- 
vering hard by, and the old hostile, 
defiant feeling, as in 1813, was 
aroused amongst them. 

The necessity for a unity more 
practical and efficacious than that 
pretended to in the Federal Act of 
1815—a unity for the purpose of 
defending the national frontiers, as 
well as for internal reforms—now 
became universally acknowledged, 
and with surprising rapidity the 
Nutional Verein was formed, the first 
meetings of which were held at 
Eisenbach and Cologne, in July and 
August, 1859. The projects of this 
body at starting, so far as they were 
announced, were certainly vague 
enough, going little beyond the an- 
nihilation of the Confederate Act of 
1815, though with what ulterior 
objects was left a matter of surmise. 
In this first step they appear to 
have looked for the support of the 
great body of the moderate party, 
who, having objected to the-restora- 
tion of the old Diet in 1851, it was 
thought, could have no logical rea- 
sons against its suppression in 1859. 
But in this they were disappointed, 
the latter body having their aspira- 
tions already limited to the re-enact- 
ment of the Constitution of Frank- 
fort of 1848, with Prussia at the 
head of affairs ; as with all possible 
disinclination for the aggrandize- 
ment of that power, there was still 
at this period a pretty general con- 
viction that she was the only one 
capable of directing the political 
and military affairs of the country 
with dignity and success. 

But although the National Verein 
did not succeed at once in filling 
that position of practical importance 
in the councils of the country to 
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which it aspired, it yet awakened 
the jealousy of the gov erning autho- 
rities, particularly those of the se- 
condary states, and again impelled 
them to a new attempt at constitu- 
tional reform, based upon what had 
been concerted at Munich in March, 
1849, a@ project in which their own 
interests should be especially consi- 
dered, and their power concentrated 
as in a faisceau, to be used inde- 
pendently of, and as a check be- 


tween the conflicting pretensions of 


Austria and Prussia. 

The project of reform subsequently 
prepared by Baron von Beust upon 
this basis (Oct. 15, 1861), and com- 
municated to the Prussian govern- 
ment on the 11th of December fol- 
lowing, met with a prompt and 
categorical condemnation from the 
latter, in a despatch of Count von 
Bernstorff, dated December 20, the 
arguments in which went to show 
the almost insuperable difficulty of 
amending the Confederate Act be- 
tween states so disproportioned in 
size as those of Germany, and the in- 
convenience of including in it states 
having large possessions beyond 
the German boundary; but again 
suggesting, what it will be remem- 
bered Prussia had suggested before 
the possibility of forming a federa- 
pe state within the confederation 
of states, to be carried on concur- 

ally with, but independently of 
the latter ; such imperium in imperio 
of course, though not so stated in 
words, to be under the proteciorat: 
and direction of Prussia. This note 
also contained other statements re- 
lating to the special position and 
claims of Prussia, all portending 
inseparable impediments in the way 
of any general and homogeneous 
organization of German nationality ; 
indeed plainly declaring the firm 
purpose of that power not to join 
any new federative arrangement by 
which her individual nationality and 
her sovereign rights should in any 
vay be merged in a larger sove- 
reignty over which she was not to 
exercise supreme control. The 
foundation at Berlin, in the very 
autumn during which these transac- 
tions were in debate, of the Prussian 
Volks- Verein, as in opposition to the 
National Verein, a proceeding un- 


jects in 1849, stated that 
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doubtedly adopted with the sanction 
and approval of the government, is 
significant, as confirmatory of the 
positions asserted in the above re- 
markable state-paper. 

Nor does the evidence of Prussia’s 
long studied policy in direct viola- 
tion of the spirit of the Act of Con- 
federation, or, indeed, of any con- 
federacy in which the sovereignty 
of the confederated states should be 
respec ted, end here. Independently 
of her conduct in re gard to the suc- 
cessive movements for constitutional 
reform already hastily glanced at, 
the whole of her policy for many 
years past has been one of self- 
aggrandisement at the expense « 
the confederacy, and of individual 
confederate states. The absorption 
of the latter, whether by absolute 
territorial annexation, as in the case 
of Hohenzollern-Hechingen and Ho- 
henzollern-Sigmaringen in 1849, or 
by military conventions, bringing 
the provincial armies under her own 
command, has been the system 
upon which she has sought, step by 
step, to undermine the independent 
action of the several parts of the con- 
federation. The Prince Hohe nzol- 
lern-Sigmaringen in his fa rewell a¢ ad- 
dress to his forty-five thousand su 
it was not 
owing to any consideration of tl 
labours and difficulties of goverr- 
ment that he parted company wit! 
them, but ‘in order to advance by 
one step the unity of Germany, 
adding, that ‘if the dream of Ge- 
man unity were ever to be realized, 
princes must not be afraid to mak 
sacrifices.’ 

In May, 1850, the late King oi 
Prussia announced to the people o 
Germany his promise ‘to accoul- 
plish the unity of Germany based 
upon a military executive power 
which should represent it energe- 
tically abroad ;’ and the same views 
of military supremacy which he in- 
herited from his fathers he has 
transmitted to his successor, whose 
recent quarrel with his Chambers 
was upon this very question. A: 
far back as 1850, Austria protested 
against the military conventions 
made by Prussia with different Ger- 
man states as being contrary to the 
military constitution of the feders- 
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tion and to the fundamental prin- 
ciple of parity between all the 
members of the confederation pro- 
vided by the Act of 1815, and in- 
sisted that princes with only half- 
sovereign attributes ought not to be 
associated with those enjoying full 
sovereign rights. In like manner, 
eleven years later (November, 1861), 
the little Duke of Saxe-Meiningen 
protested against the military con- 
vention with Prussia entered into 
shortly before by his little ducal 
cousin of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. These 
protests, however, in the subservient 
attitude of the Diet towards so 
powerful a state as Prussia, have 
been without avail. But the game 
began to wear a more serious aspect, 
when, in January, 1860, the court 
of Berlin, in a despatch addressed 
to all the German governments by 
M. von Schleinitz, proposed a per- 
manent partition of the command 
of the federal army between Austria 
and Prussia; the former to take the 
contingents of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, 
Baden, and Hesse-Darmstadt, form- 
ing the eighth corps, in addition to 
the first, second, and third corps 
which she already commanded; and 
the latter the contingents of Saxony 
and Electoral Hesse, forming the 
ninth, and those of Hanover and 
Mecklenburg forming the tenth, in 
addition to the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth corps, which already fell to 
her share of command. ‘This pro- 
ject was opposed by Baron von 
Beust, the Saxon minister, on the 
grounds that it would be contrary 
to the fundamental provisions of 
the Federal Act, which gave the 
command of the federal army toa 
general to be chosen by, and re- 
sponsible to the Diet, and that it 
would destroy the individuality and 
equality of the several states esta- 
blished by the same act, and reduce 
ul the interests and authority of 
German states under the control of 
two great armies, commanded by 
rival European powers, to be possi- 
bly employed by them in a manner 
prejudicial to the common interests 
confederated states. ‘To the 
siame of Austria be it stated, that 
in the face of arguments so cogent 
aud so conformable to what she 

ul herself advanced in 1850, the 
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Emperor Francis Joseph, in an 
interview with the Prince Regent 
of Prussia (June, 1860,) — mu- 
tual concessions being necessary— 
agreed with the latter that in the 
case of a war with France the pro- 
posed dualism of military command 
might be adopted with the sanction 
of the majority of the states repre- 
sented by the Diet. The Diet, how- 
ever, in the July following, formally 
rejected the proposal as being at 
variance with a fundamental pro- 
vision of the Act of the Federal Con- 
stitution. But it has been since re- 
newed, as yet without successful 
result ; but pertinacity is too well 
known as an element in Prussian 
idiosyneracy to leave us to suppose 
that the policy once projected will 
be readily abandoned. 

Tracing back our steps now a 
short way, we find that Austria, on 
the occurrence of the untoward 
eventualities of 1859, and the con- 
flicting national movements conse- 
quent upon them, although not put- 
ting herself prominently forward as 
a leader, was not unobservant of 
what was passing around her, nor 
unreyardful of its probable bearings 
upon the future. The events of 
1848-9, and in a more marked man- 
ner still, those of 1859, had esta- 
blished the persistent and irrecon- 
cilable hostility of her rival, Prussia, 
and the necessity, both for her in- 
ternal peace and external security, 
of cultivating relations on a more 
comprehensive and certain system 
between herself and the secondary 
governments. This she sought in 
the first instance to accomplish by 
proclaiming a constitutional policy 
at home, and encouraging more 
liberal institutions in neighbouring 
states —a suggestion creditably 
carried out in Bavaria under Pford- 
ten, in Saxony under Von Beust, in 
Hesse-Darmstadt under Dalaight, 
and in Wurtemberg under the per- 
sonal superintendence of the vene- 
rable king himself. Having thus 
conciliated the popular element, 
Austria was the better prepared, 
and with the less appearance of 
effort, to take advantage of the op- 
portunity which was shortly to be 
afforded her by the abdication of her 
rival from the democratic throne, to 
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come forward as the champion of 
federative reform. 

Such was the position of affairs, 
such the state of parties confronting 
one another within German terri- 
tory, when the Emperor Francis 
Joseph made his appearance amongst 
his brother confederates on the 16th 
of August last, with a new pro- 
gramme of federative reform in his 
pocket, which he announced had 
been ‘prepared under his personal 
superintendence.’ The grand scheme 
of this project was to supply distinct 
executive, consultative, and legisla- 
tive bodies in the place of the Diet 
of seventeen representatives now 
conducting the affairs of the confe- 
deration, with the addition of a 
federal tribunal, consisting of fifteen 
judges of the highest rank, who 
should be irremovable except upon 
being convicted of a crime. There 
was further this important princi- 
ple adopted, that in certain matters 
now requiring unanimity of consent 
in the Diet, a majority of votes 
should be sufficient. 

The proposed Directory was to 
consist of five members, viz., Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and Bavaria, respec- 
tively having one vote; the other 
two votes, representing two of the 
states furnishing the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth corps of the army, coming 
in alternately for three years each. 

The Federal Council was to be 
composed of plenipotentiaries from 
the states as grouped in the seven- 
teen votes at the Diet, Austria and 
Prussia having each two additional 
representatives; thus raising the 
number of the council to twenty- 
one. 

The Directory, which, as well as 
the Federal Council, would be under 
the presidency of Austria, was to 
have the charge of maintaining order 
in the interior throughout Germany, 
of conducting the relations of the 
confederation with foreign powers, 
accrediting the necessary ministers 
for the purpose of (with the consent 
of the council) declaring war and 
making treaties of peace, &c. 

The legislative body would con- 
sist of an upper and a_ lower 
house, viz., a College of Princes and 
a Chamber of Deputies, 300 (subse- 
quently increased to 302) in num- 
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ber; the latter to be elected by the 
Chambers of the several states of 
the confederation in various propor- 
tions. It would have the functions 
of voting supplies and making laws, 
establishing a uniformity of prac- 
tice as regards the press, the rights 
of association, and of domicile, &e., 
throughout Germany. 

It will be obvious at a glance that 
the effect of such a constitution 
would virtually be to deprive the 
several confederate princes of all 
their essential powers and preroga- 
tives of sovereignty, which, both as 
regards internal and external affairs, 
would be concentrated in the cen- 
tral government, leaving them only 
the princely ‘ handles’ to their names 
to entitle them to hold intercourse 
upon terms of equality with their 
brother sovereigns of Europe, and to 
contract advantageous marriages as 
heretofore by virtue of those titles. 
Was it to be expected that the 
family of German princes should 
unanimously consent to this whole- 
sale abdication? Was it to be ima- 
gined above all that Prussia would 
all at once ‘abandon her long-che- 
rished dream of establishing a Ger- 
man military power under her own 
command, and place the disposition 
of her fine army of 300,000 men 
(capable, with reserves, of being in- 
creased to 700,000) in the hands of 
a Directory in which she would only 
enjoy a one-fifth share of authority? 
Was it likely that in the midst ofa 
struggle for absolute power against 
her own legislative chambers, and 
with her recent ordinances for gag- 
ging the press, and preventing all 
expressions of opinion in her own 
dominions, yet staring the world in 
the face, she should complacently 
subject herself to a federal legisla- 
ture which would have the power 
of enacting common laws for the 
regulation of the press and for the 
guarantee of the liberties of the sub- 
ject throughout Germany? An in- 
stant’s reflection will allow of none 
other than a negative answer to all 
these questions. 

That the Emperor Francis Joseph 
would have been but too happy to 
have drawn his bewildered brother 
of Prussia into ‘ a line,’ by inducing 
him to attend the congress at Frank- 
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fort, we can readily imagine; but 
that he could seriously have enter- 
tained any hope of doing so we can- 
not believe. The visit to Gastein, 
therefore, and the collective note of 
the princes at Frankfort, wherein 
the invitation to the congress was 
repeated in such impressive and 
flattering terms, can only be looked 
upon in the light of mawvaises plai- 
suuteries, disengenuous expedients to 
gibbet poor William I. in the face 
of all Germany as the uncompro- 
mising opponent of liberal measures ; 
whereas his refusal to take part in 
the Frankfort Congress upon the 
basis of the programme set forth for 
it, might be fairly attributable merely 
to a disinclination to surrender any 
portion of his sovereign rights into 
the hands of his ,rival. Without 
professing any great admiration of 
the character of the Prussian mo- 
narch, or attributing to him any- 
thing on the score of superior wis- 
dom or honourable motive in this 
affair, we cannot but admit that 
the course he adopted was the only 
one open to him with a due regard 
to consistency under all the circwm- 
stances of the case. Nor did he 
leave the position, into which he 
had thus fallen, as it were by ac- 
cident, unimproved. A few days 
afterwards he accompanied his an- 
nouncement of the dissolution of his 
Chambers by an appeal to Prussian 
nationality, which he alleged had 
been unjustifiably assailed at the 
Congress of Frankfort ; and he looks 
to realizing political capital out of 
his subjects upon the strength of it. 

As tor the smaller potentates— 
heaven save the mark!—who re- 
sponded to the call of the head of 
the house of Hapsburg on his first 
appearance in ‘a new part, prepared 
expressly for the occasion, our opi- 
nion of their motives has been 
pretty freely expressed at the out- 
set of this article. In truth, as they 
all were aware, they paid but an 
empty homage to the Emperor, and 
made a vain profession of adhesion 
to the liberal views improvised by 
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him; inasmuch as no practical re- 
sult could come out of the proceed- 
ing to qualify the act of confede- 
ration, or to diminish their sove- 
reign rights in the absence of Prus- 
sia; the assent of every member of 
the Diet being necessary before any 
fundamental change in the Federal 
Constitution could be effected. Aus- 
tria, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, 
Wurtemberg, Electoral Hesse, and 
all the minor states therefore, may 
be said to have ‘played upon vel- 
vet’ at this amusing ‘game of spe- 
culation,’ in which the ‘ fish’ staked 
were of an altogether mythical value. 

Of course, in the absence of Prus- 
sia, there was and is still open the 
alternative of forming a special 
alliance between all the remaining 
states of Germany under an Austrian 
Heégémonie, within the outline of the 
Confederate Act; but this would not 
meet the requirements of the case, 
even if it could be accomplished, 
which is more than doubtful, there 
being every reason to believe that on 
the starting of any system of alliances 
of this kind, Prussia might obtain 
a considerable number of adherents, 
and thus a formidable dualism, in- 
stead of a unity of German interests, 
be established.* Nevertheless, the 
assembled princes in their ten sit- 
tings bestowed upon the Imperial 
project an amount of deliberative 
attention which showed that they 
appreciated the importance of the 
principles involved, and to which 
they were called upon to give their 
sanction, having a bearing upon ulti- 
mate, if not immediate results. It 
is in this sense, also, that we consi- 
der their proceedings not altogether 
devoid of historic interest. 

The proposed Directory of five, 
constituted as it was, and supposing 
Prussia to have entered it, was cal- 
culated beyond mistake to give, 
practically, an absolute control to 
Austria, Bavaria being her hereditary 
colleague, and, for reasons already 
stated, there being little doubt of 
her being able to secure one if not 
both of the remaining votes. The 
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_™ Prussia has since, we are told, formally intimated her dissent against the formation 
of any such Sunderbund of States, although she had herself proposed one, in her own 
interests, as late as December, 1861. 
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other secondary powers saw this, and 
wishing to avoid a too complete 
surrender to one or other of the two 
great competing families, made a 
strong effort to increase the number 
of the Directory to seven; and, 
eventually, a compromise was ar- 
rived at, fixing it at six:—Austria, 
Prussia, and Bavaria having one 
vote as before; Saxony, Wurtem- 
burg, and Hanover one vote, alter- 
nately, in successive years; Baden, 
Electoral Hesse, Hesse-Harmstadt, 
Holstein, Luxemburg, Brunswick, 
the two Mecklenburgs, and Nassau, 
collectively one vote; and the re- 
maining principalities and _ free 
towns, collectively one vote. It was 


also determined that in the case of 


equality of votes in a division, the 
majority should be determined ac- 
cording to the number of the popu- 
lations represented on either side. 
But the most important modifi- 
cation made in regard to the Direc- 
tory was as to its authority in the 
matter of peace and war. The 
minor princes viewed with appre- 
hension the possibility of being 
called upon by a simple majority of 
the Directory, to provide troops for 
the defence of the non-Germanic 
possessions of Austria or Prussia; 
and it was therefore resolved that 
in such cases a majority of three- 
fourths should be required. It is 
worthy of remark also that this 
article of the project, as tending to 
give unity of action to German ex- 
ternal policy, excited the jealousy 
of foreign powers and called for 
remonstrances from France and 
Italy ; proof that the same antago- 
nism to German nationality which 
prevailed in the councils of 181s, 
subsists still amongst some of the 


most enlightened governments of 


Europe. 

As regards internal affairs, and 
especially the prospects of liberal 
reforms promised by the Austrian 
project, they were from the first not 
very extensive, the representative 
element being restricted to an elec- 
tion by the provincial chambers, in- 
stead of a direct election by the 
people. The Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
tried in vain to modify this provi- 
sion in a more liberal sense—the 
dread entertained by his brother 
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princes of anything in the shape of 
a constituent assembly being insur- 
mountable. Ku véva some 
restrictions were even made of the 
functions of the assembly, in a re- 
actionary or conservative sense, it 
being provided, amongst other 
matters, that in the case of the 
Chamber of Deputies not voting the 
budget submitted to them, the 
budget of the preceding year should 
remain in vigour. Finally, it remains 
to be stated that twenty-one of the 
thirty-six articles of the reform pro- 
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ject were discussed and passed indi- 


vidually, the remaining fifteen being 
accepted en bloc, without discussion; 
and that half a dozen of the princes 
refused to sign the protocol contain- 
ing the record of their own proceed- 
ings. 

Since the dissolution of the con- 
gress, and whilst even these lines 
have been passing through the 
press, events have happened which 
fully sustain our conjectured doubts 
of any practical issue being the re- 
sult of a transaction carried out 
with so much formality and parade. 
The reply of the King of Prussia to 
a second collective note addressed to 
him by the assembled princes im- 
mediately prior to their departux 
from Frankfort, and the projects of 
reform since shadowed forth by him, 
insist upon three cardinal position 
as essential to any modification of 
the German Confederation: first, 
that Prussia shall be placed by any 
such project upon a footing of per- 
fect equality with Austria in the 
direction of the affairs of the German 
nation; secondly, that Austria and 
Prussia shall respectively enjoy 
right of veto; and thirdly, a parlia- 
ment elected directly by the people. 
And it is significant of the persistent 
objection of foreign nations to any- 
thing favouring German unity, and 
the exercise of a popular will in 
Germany, that England and Russia 
(though they cannot agree wpon the 
Polish question) concur in approval 
of the first two of these pretensions, 
and in disapproval of the third. In 
the face of these demands, and the 
opinions they have elicited, Count 
Rechberg, the Austrian minister, 
appears to appreciate the gravity of 
the position im which ‘the cause’ 
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js placed. Accordingly he has 
addressed a cire i under date 
september 26th, to all the German 
princes Who assisted at the Frank- 
‘ort Congress, in which, though he 
still talks of renewed discussions, 
he seems to admit the hopelessness 
of the dilemma in which they are 
placed. One passage alone from this 
document is but too conclusive upon 
this point — 
_ This reply, in fact [he writes], fully 
istifie S the QD umberle SS appre. she *nsions whic i 
were anticipated, that Prussia would not 
iously ASSOC ‘iate herself in the reformatory 
t tend ney of her confederates, but that she 
vould on iy seek to obstruct the develop- 
vent of the Federal Constitution by insist- 
g upon conditions which cannot possibly 
be accepted. 


Then, following upon these diplo- 
matic performances, we find the 
National Verein holding their pro- 
mised general meeting at Leipsic, on 
the occasion of the national jubilee, 
in the middle of the past month, 
when they solemnly declare that 


+}, 


he projects of Austria propounded 
at Frankfort 


were unacceptable ; 
that the propositions put forward by 
Prussia were also unacceptable, not 
so much on account of the proposi- 
tions themselves as the authority 
from which they emanate, inasmuch 
is ‘it could not be supposed that 
such a government as that which 
Prussia now has could be sincere 
in making them, or intend honestly 
to carry them out;’ and, finally, that 
it (the National Verein) ‘maintains 
as its aim the Constitution of 1848, 
and a national parliament elected 
by the people.’ For the attainment 
of these ends, it is true, no means 
vere proposed. The promise held 
out at Frankfort of the descendants 
of the heroes of 1813 following their 
eens’ example, by ‘offering their 


blood and thei ar lives on the altar of 


their country, not being carried out 
to the letter ; probably because in 
their estimation ‘ the decisive hour’ 
has not yet ‘ struck.’ 

We stated in an early part of this 
article that we recognized in the 
movement recently set agoing in 
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Frankfort ‘an important, though 
perhaps an indirect step, towards 
the realization of the long-cherished 
dream of Germanic regeneration.’ 
We may be asked, after the vain 
and impotent conclusion which that 
movement down to this point has 
arrived at, how we justify the re- 
In ordinary parlance, the 
project of a real and substantial 
German reform would seem to be 
‘as far off as ever;’ though that 
expression could only be justified 
on the supposition that the thing 
was never to be done, or indefinitely 
postponed, a view of the case in 
which we are not disposed to con- 
cur. One fact has at least been 
made obvious, that whilst the 
German princes are apparently in 
hopeless disunion, and have exhi- 
bited a constantly changing purpose 
in this matter, the German nation, 
as represented by the National Ve- 
rein, have been all along consistent 
in their demands ever since the 
year 1848, and still adhere to the 
constitution of that year. It is not 
to be considered, therefore, that the 
question is altogether hopeless be- 
cause, under present conditions, in 
the relations of the ruling parties it 
is impossible. ‘This, however, the 
experience of the past—from the 
proceedings at Vienna in 1815, and 
again in 1819—from those at Frank- 
fort in 1848, and again in 1863 
ianght us to believe:—that power 
other than that of the princes and 
free towns constituting the German 
Confederation will be necessary = 
constitute the new German unity, 

it is ever destined to be accom- 
plished. What may be the circum- 
stances, internal or external, which 
may hereafter call this power into 
action it were premature now to 
speculate; but the fate of Italy is 
not to be overlooked, nor the re- 
mark reported to have been made 
by Count Cavour, that ‘Germany 
would take half a century to accom- 
plish what Italy had completed in 
a few months; though this caleu- 
lation of time may prove to be an 
exaggeration — when the occasion 
Serves. 


1 
mark. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


RETRIBUTION. 


But had you, oh, with the same perfect brow, 

And perfect eyes, and more than perfect mouth, 
And the low voice my soul hears, as a bird 

The fowler’s pipe, and follows to the snare: 

Had you, with these the same, but brought a mind. 


ALF an hour later Charles was 
closeted with Anstruther in 
earnest council as to the measures 
which the morning’s discovery en- 
tailed upon him. He told his story 
with passionate incoherence, and 
strode about the room, breaking out 
now and again into fierce protests and 
wrathful tears that were strangely 
unlike himself. Anstruther’s sym- 
pathetic indignation seemed to him 
to fall miserably short of the vele- 
ment, longing thirst for revenge 


which had so taken possession of 


his nature, that every other mood 
seemed simply incomprehensible. 
He was indignant indeed, but it 
was a measured, calm, reasonable 
indignation, with which passion 
could hold no companionship. He 
admitted that Malagrida was a 
scoundrel, a greater scoundrel even 
than they had thought; but the ad- 
mission seemed to lead to nothing 
more. Charles saw his way to a 
clear, sharp, decisive act, wpon the 
securing of which every hope, de- 
sire, energy, was suddenly con- 
centrated. Anstruther was fervent 
in admiration of Nelly’s heroism. 
Charles could see nothing but her 
tempter’s guilt, and the lawful ven- 
geance which honour and inclina- 
tion alike irayelled him to exact. 
Only as he succeeded in exacting 
it did life henceforth seem worth 
possessing. All his pent-up dis- 
tress rushed in upon this single 
point: for months past his troubles 
had been rankling, his uneasiness 
becoming daily less and less en- 
durable, one dream of enjoyment 
after another departing, as gra- 
dually he awoke to; the cold real- 
ity of uncongenial companionship. 
Again and again he had looked 
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fretfully around him for some ex- 
ternal explanation of his sufferings, 
and, as often, common sense had 
insisted that he had nobody to 
thank but himself. Half the pang 
of a misfortune is gone, if one can 
fairly lay the blame at some one 
else’s door; but Charles, struggle 
against the thought as he would, 
had had gloomily to admit that, if 
things had gone wrong with him, 
and were likely to go worse, the 
responsibility was his own alone. 
‘ Somebody’s fault, is the ready solu- 
tion of every awkward catastrophe, 
if only ‘somebody’ is forthcoming 
and has shoulders broad enough 
for the load imposed upon them. 

Charles at length had found the 
domestic Apollyon of his fallen 
world; for fallen indeed it seemed 
—a home that was no home—a wilt 
who proved only a_ troublesome 
ornament. Hope, no longer credu- 
lous of any but commonplace happi- 
ness, sentiment that soured for need 
of fitting outlet, memory that brought 
only agonizing contrasts—and Mala- 
grida was the cause of all—a smil- 
ing, courteous traitor, who had crept 
between his wife and him, had 
swayed her unconsciously from con- 
fidence and love, had infected even 
when he could not utterly corrupt, 
had bent his whole Satanic inge- 
nuity to impose upon her inno- 
cence, to tickle her childish vanity, 
to compass her and her husband's 
life-long disgrace and unhappiness: 
what was there in the world for 
Charles to hope, to long, to pray 
for, but to send a bullet through 
his heart ? 

Anstruther, infected with some- 
thing of the other’s vehemence, and 
brought at last into a feverish mood, 
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went away with the warlike mes- 
sage, and demanded the interview 
for which Charles’s last words to 
the Count would, he knew, have 
prepared him. The office was very 
little to his taste. He had always 
disliked Malagrida, but his wicked- 
ness was no new discovery, and it 
seemed merely a misfortune that it 
should have happened to cross 
Charles’s path, as call him into 
a prominence which at the best 
was not thoroughly respectable, 
and at the worst might make hin 
the hero of a scandalous tragedy. 
if duels ever could be right, surely 
this was of the number; and 
yet somehow Anstruther’s con- 
science felt ill at ease. His friend’s 
revengeful mood alarmed him. 
Passion was of course excusable ; 
but Charles’s constitutional gentle- 
ness seemed to have flashed at once 
into an almost shocking ferocity. 
It was one thing to feel bound to 
fight—such a necessity might over- 
take any honourable man—it was 
another, and a far more serious, to 
set one’s heart upon what was after 
all but a civilized form of murder; 
and in Charles of all men it seemed 
the least intelligible. He tried in 
vain to steel his heart against the 
compunctions which, from moment 
to moment, with ever-increasing 
intrusiveness, beset him; the cer- 
iain notoriety, the possible misad- 
venture, the shame, the remorse, 
the grief. He would deliver his 
message, for his solemn promise to 
Charles constrained him; but none 
the less a secret voice within pro- 
tested that the encounter must 
never take place. It might be 
Charles’s duty to try to fight; it 
was his own without a doubt to 
contrive that he should try in vain. 

If anything could have driven 
him back into a bellicose mood, and 
closed his eyes to every thought 
but prompt retribution, it would 
have been the calm and cheerful 
grace with which the Count re- 
ceived him. Malagrida was busy 
writing ; a heap of unsealed letters 
lay upon the table, and a taper still 
alight betokened that-the morning’s 
correspondence was but half de- 
spatched; but he broke off as An- 
Struther approached, smiled him 
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the most unstudied welcome, waived 
the new comer to one easy chair, 
threw himself lazily into another, 
and was prepared evidently for an 
amicable conversation. Anstruther 
began to feel embarrassed between 
the rigid severity appropriate to his 
mission and the politeness which 
the Count’s behaviour appeared to 
necessitate. 

‘You know of course,’ he said, 
‘the reason of my call.’ 

‘ Only too weil,’ replied the Count, 
with a playful sigh: ‘at my age one 
has an unfortunate experience in 
matters of the kind, and discovers 
that matrimonial quarrels, like every- 
thing else, follow a regular routine. 
But what am I thinking about? 
Do let me persuade you to smoke 
a cigarette. See, I will set you the 
example; then we will have some 
coffee, and discuss the matter at our 
ease.’ 

Before Anstruther could speak, 
the Count had struck a light, and 
sounded a silver hand-bell which 
stood beside him. Without a mo- 
ment’s delay, a grave, mysterious 
being appeared at the door, glided 
noiselessly across the room, and 
stood in silent expectation of his 
master’s orders. 

‘ Coffee,” said the Count, laconi- 
cally; and the servant turned to go. 

‘ Stop,’ interposed Anstruther, re- 
solved to give matters a less friendly 
turn; ‘Lam much obliged, sir, but 
I need trouble you for nothing.’ 

‘No? cried Malagrida, disap- 
pointed. ‘ Well, at any rate, a 
glass of sherry, your countrymen’s 
eternal beverage; and I have some 
that is really good. That creature,’ 
he ‘continued, as the servant closed 
the door, ‘ is the blessing of my life. 
Quiet, as you see; never forgot a 
thing in his life ; shaves one so well 
that the process is a downright 
luxury; is devoted to my interests ; 
and has no moral code whatever 
except what I choose to give him. 
A single glimmer of independent 
conscience, and I should send him 
away of course. But his shaving 
is wonderful! some day you must 
really let him shave you, just to see 
how delicious that matutinal pur- 
gatory may become!’ 

The Count laughed cheerfully ; 
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and Anstruther, looking far less 
erim than he intended, resolved to 
force his companion upon the un- 
welcome topic, round which he 
scemed disposed to play. 

‘I assure you,’ he said, ‘I am 
not in the least disposed for joking ; 
my message is a short and serious 
one; let me deliver it, and take 
hack your answer as soon as pos- 
sible.’ 

‘Ah?! cried the Count, as if sud- 
denly recalled to some trifle which 
had slipped from his thoughts; 
‘that unfortunate affair of this 
morning. Well, our good Evelyn 
is furious, I suppose. I can quite 
excuse him; and yet, you know, 
these sublime alliances are a sort 
of hardship upon society at large. 
What is it the song says? 


‘ Monsieur prend femme, c’est fort bien, 
Il la prend jeune ct belle ; 


Mais comptant ses amis pour rien, 


Monsieur Ja prend fidéle.’ 

‘ Really,’ cried Anstruther, start- 
ing up in impatience, ‘ this is mere 
trifling; I did not come to hear 
French songs, but to learn at what 
place and time it will suit you to 
make amends to my friend for the 
outrage you have committed.’ 

* You are so annoyingly precipi- 
tate,’ observed the Count, lighting 
another cigarette; ‘it is scarcely 
fair. For my part I treat you like 
a friend—our common friend; no 
second that I could interpose would 
appreciate the circumstances so well, 
or succeed, as I know you will, in 
clearing up this unlucky misunder- 
standing.’ 

‘ Misunderstanding cried <An- 
struther; ‘upon my word, I give it 
a ruder name.’ 

‘ No, said the other ; ‘ one of the 
few things I am proud of is the 
accuracy of my English. I mean 
precisely what I say, I give you 
my honour; the young lady’s de- 
meanour was enough to mislead 
any one.’ 

‘ But the lie? asked Anstruther ; 
‘that cannot be explained, surely ?” 

‘I beg your pardon, said the 
Count; ‘and you will next beg 
mine for the use of so impolite a 
phrase. The message I sent him 
was the truth; go and ask my phy- 
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sician, whom I have not had time 
to corrupt. I wrote from my bed; 
1 was in bed when a telegram froin 
the government here arrived; there 
it is among the other papers. J] 
was obliged to go instantly to the 
Secretary’s. I had my interview 
with the minister—a particularly 
disagreeable one by-the-by — and 
I was on my way back, when, as 
bad Iuck would have it, I found 
myself within two streets of the 
Eivelyns’ lodgings. You can ima- 
gine the temptation. Under the cir- 
cumstances it was indiscreet, I ad- 
mit; but who is always prudent? 
Indisereet, if you please, but abso- 
lutely innocent in intention. Then 
her haughtiness pained me. I ad- 
dressed her—and with good right 
surely—as a friend, and she chose 
to disappoint me. I may have been 
unduly warm; perhaps I said too 
much.’ 

‘Too much!’ eried Anstruther, 
springing up inafury. ‘ Why, siz, 
did not Evelyn catch you in the 
very act of trying to intimidate his 
wife by a false suspicion of com- 
plicity? Neither he nor I: believe 
a word you say. I decline to dis- 
cuss the matter any more. Tor 
goodness’ sake inform me of your 
second’s name, and let me go, lest 
i think you poltroon as well as un- 
scrupulous.’ 

‘ Bad taste, cried Malagrida, in a 
tone of annoyance; ‘you speak 
unguardedly. Let me entreat you 
to be calm. It is true I have no 
wish to fight; but not because I am 
poltroon. You have a conscience, | 
believe: let me inform you then, 
that if you bring your friend to 
meet me, it will be simple murder. 
This will explain my meaning.’ 

The Count took the burning taper 
from the table, placed it against th 
solid wainscoting that ran along 
one end of the room, and drawing 
a tiny pistol from his pocket, fell 
back to where Anstruther was stand- 
ing. 

‘This is a mere plaything, he 
said; ‘I carry it in the streets ai 
night; but it will show you how 
much or how little I have to fear.’ 

While he spoke, he fired; an 
Anstruther, as the smoke cleared 
away, perceived that the 
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stood unmoved, but extinguished ; 
with a quarter of an inch of wick 
cut away by the bullet’s flight. 

‘It is simply a knack,’ observed 
Malagrida, blandly; ‘but an awk- 
ward one, you will admit, for gen- 
tlemen who persist in leaving me 
no alternative between shooting 
them and being shot myself. Last 
year, you know, the thing occurred, 
and I regretted it sincerely; spare 
me the repetition of the sad neces- 
sity.’ 

‘You create the necessity your- 
self? said Anstruther, as he turned 
to leave the room. ‘ Once more, 
please to name a place, a time, and 
a second.’ 

‘The ruined temple for place, 
seven o'clock to-morrow morning 
for time,’ said the Count; ‘as to 
my second, I will let you know in 
an hour or two; and remember, 
whatever happens, you are not un- 
warned.’ 

* * * * 

Anstruther found Charles await- 
return with feverish im- 
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patience, and less than ever in a 


mour to be turned from his re- 
solve. His mind seemed alive to 
nothing but the dread that the 
enemy should yet, somehow or 
other, escape him. He heard with 
a sort of fierce glee that the arrange- 
ments were complete, and that 
nothing stood between him and the 
retaliation for which he was pre- 
pared to risk so much. For the 
first time in his life he learnt how 
intoxicating a draught the mere 
anticipation of revenge may prove. 
[t was as if some sudden shock had 
unloosed him from all the cld moor- 
ings of his life, and sent him adrift 
upon a current against which he 
felt neither the power nor the wish 
to struggle. Everything seemed 
faint and indistinct, and far away, 
compared with the stern outline of 
his monster wrong, and the loath- 
ing hatred which struggled vehe- 
mently for expression. Was it that 
a certain degree of wretchedness 
forces a weak, sensitive, impulsive 
nature towards any crisis that may 
relieve it from a present which it 
has not courage to endure? or did 
the strong wine of profound and 
Violent emotion prove a dangerous 
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burthen for a vessel too slight and 
fragile for serious use? Charles, 
as he looked back upon his months 
of married life, and recognized the 
full bitterness of the disappoint- 
ment, knew that it had been as 
wormwood to hungry lips, caught 
at any change which might per- 
chance bring a welcome reliet to 
grievances, rapidly becoming in- 
tolerable. A stormy gust of vehe- 
ment passion caught his soul, 
hitherto the sport of mere playfu! 
eddies, and bore it unresisting along 
to an act, against which a robuster 
character would have struggled and 
hesitated. He turned this way and 
that for comfort, and found on 
aggravation of his sufferings. His 
thoughts travelled home to Under- 
wood; but his cousin’s form—sad, 
wounded, reproachful, as last he 
saw her—seemed to shut out every 
other object, and to warn him in 
tones, whose very tenderness wa 
full of despair, that life had not 
another chance to give him. He 
poured out his soul in the reckless- 
ness of pain to Nelly; hoping against 
hope for a sympathy which he knew 
she could not give him. She tried 
her hand at consolation, only to 
prove her utter unfitness for the 
task. Charles was vehement in 
self-reproach, spoke of failure, dis- 
appointment, of noble ideals dis- 
mally travestied by actual per- 
formance of that worst of all soli- 
tudes, when those who live in com- 
pany are in reality a world apart, 
each in a separate circle of hopes, 
interests, and sympathies of his own, 
each only made more conscious of 
isolation by enforced proximity— 
and the words fell upon her ears 
like empty sounds; and Charles 
knew that he might as well have 
been talking to the pet greyhound 
that lay at his feet watching for a 
caress. She was perfectly happy— 
she smilingly assured her husband 
—and, except sometimes when he 
was cross, had all that she desired. 
Why should he talk so gravely? 
They must both try and forget 
about the Count. 

‘ Yes,’ Charles answered, patting 
the greyhound, and quite cured of 
his confidential mood, ‘ we must 
try and forget him. And so, Nelly 
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Tam cross sometimes, am I? What 
an old wretch! 

‘ Yes, said Nelly, coming across 
the room, and kissing him, ‘my 
dear old pet bear. And see, there 
is Captain Anstruther waiting for 
you in the street. Do go and have 
a good ride; you look as ill as pos- 
sible.’ 

Never did kiss cost the giver less, 
or afford the recipient a fainter plea- 
sure. Charles got through the scene 
as best he could, and hurried down 
to his companion with a sense of 
relief, as if his wife’s society was 
becoming a burthen almost too 
heavy to endure. The events of 
the day had convinced him more 
than ever of the hopelessness of any 
real community of thought between 
them. Surely if anything could 
have driven their natures together 
it should be such a scene as that 
in which they had that morning 
played a part. What better chance 
of breaking away the ice which im- 
perceptibly gathers about the com- 
monplace routine of life? what fitter 
occasion for earnest, passionate re- 
conciliation, for mutual forgiveness, 
for the sort of loving confession 
which is the fittest prelude to abso- 
lute intimacy, for the outburst of a 
new growth of tenderness and devo- 
tion? ‘The occasion had come and 
passed, and neither party had turned 
ittoaccount. Charles’s kind thoughts 
had died away as he tried to fashion 
them into words. Nelly had put 
sentiment to flight by an almost in- 
fantile unconsciousness of the mean- 
ing of the occasion, and of what was 
passing in her husband’s mind. 
Circumstances had driven them to 
a crisis in which not to speak seemed 
a palpable acknowledgment that 
there was nothing to be said: silence 
at such a time was significant of more 
than a mere passing estrangement. 
Nelly might have spoken, and taken 
possession of her husband’s heart. 
As it was she was eternally an out- 
cast from it. The moment for union 
had come and gone: henceforth they 
were for ever wide apart. 

The two men rode long and 
talked earnestly. Anstruther, with 
his thoughts full of the morning’s 
interview, yielded to a presentiment 
of catastrophe, and made the most 
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melancholy attempts at simulated 
cheerfulness. He wasted all his ar- 
tillery of argument against Charles’s 
new-found obstinacy. He implored, 
protested, reasoned, and at every 
point found the other’s purpose 
firmer than at first; he desisted at 
last from a sort of despairing con- 
viction that he was rendering the 
event which he hoped to hinder 
more than ever inevitable. He re- 
tailed the Count’s explanation as 
plausibly as he could, tried to ex- 
tenuate when defence was impos- 
sible, and entreated Charles to leave 
his honour in his hands. Evelyn 
burst out into a scornful laugh, 
forced him to see the gross untruth- 
fulness of the apology, and declared 
that Malagrida must take them for 
pitiful fools indeed to put them off 
with so sorry a device. Such a 
story, he declared, was just worthy 
of the man, and only made one hate 
and despise him ten times worse 
than ever. Anstruther saw that he 
was only teasing a stubborn man, 
and gloomily acquiesced. Charles, 
no longer thwarted, fell by degrees 
into a calmer mood; and with the 
outspokenness of a man over whom 
some great risk impends, drew 
nearer to the subject which was 
weighing upon his spirits. His 
tone was that of repentance ant 
self-accusation, and yet its narrow 
intensity struck Anstruther as u- 
feeling. His very pathos was self- 
centred ; his compassion scarcely 
reached beyond his own misfor- 
tunes. What right, his listener 
asked himself, had any one with a 
woman’s—with such a woman’s— 
happiness in his keeping, to throw 
away his life in a mere revengeful 
pet? ‘To tell the truth,’ Charles 
said, bitterly, in answer to a sug- 
gestion of the kind, ‘I do not think 
anybody will break their hearts 
about me, whatever happens.’ To 
Anstruther it seemed as if to save 
Nelly from a shade of annoyance, 
from a moment’s apprehension, from 
a passing ruffle of tranquillity, would 
be worth any conceivable sacrifice, 
even that of shooting Malagrida. 
Charles fixed his gaze on his own 
personal wrong, and could see no 
obstacle between himself and the 
retaliation to which justice entitled 
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him. He had a right to this, and 
he claimed it, even at the price of 
other people’s misery. If Mala- 
eyida’s shot proved the lucky one 
so much the worse for them and 
him: what was it but one grievance 
more in a world where everything 
seemed out of jot, where disap- 
pointment was the rule of life, and 
happiness @ mere imaginary stand- 
ard by which a luckless, race of 
beings might ascertain how infi- 
nitely far they fell short of its at- 
tainment ? 

‘Well,’ Anstruther said at last, 
with a rather gloomy laugh, ‘ you 
are discouraging enough, at any 
rate. I suppose there was not a 
soul that Christmas at Clyffe who 
did not think that your draw in the 
lottery had been a prize, at any 
rate?” 

‘Yes,’ answered the other; ‘and 
here I am now, with not an interest 
in the world, going to shoot or be 
shot to-morrow morning, and sub- 
limely indifferent, upon my word, 
as to which alternative happens to 
turn up.’ 

‘For goodness’ sake do ‘not talk 
like that! cried Anstruther ; ‘ I 
hate to hear you. What misan- 
thropical demon has painted the 
world so black for you ?’ 

‘Tam not amiable this afternoon, 
am I?’ said Charles. 

‘ To tell the truth,’ said his com- 
panion, ‘you are not. Suppose we 
ride homewards ?’ 

Charles turned his horse without 
a word; and Anstruther, baffled in 
his attempts alike at advice and 
sympathy, began fervently to wish 
the expedition at an end. This was 
not the way, he felt, in which two 
friends ought to talk on the eve of 
what might prove eternal separa- 
tion. Still less was this the mood 
in which a man with such business 
as Charles’s on his hands should 
nerve himself for the morrow’s pos- 
sibilities, and prepare for manliness, 
courage, self-restraint. | Charles’s 
morose, hopeless indifference would 
have been bad at any time: when 
twelve hours more might see him a 
corpse it seemed simply wicked. 
Perhaps—and this was the plea- 
santest idea—it was mere affecta- 
tion to hide a vein of sentiment 
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which any sensitive man might 
naturally choose to keep to himself. 
Anstruther, at any rate, resolved to 
leave him undisturbed. 

The glory of the afternoon was 
over long ago, the rapid twilight 
deepened every instant around them; 
and when, an hour later, they de- 
scended into the city, the narrow, 
overhung streets already wore the 
look of night. They left their 
horses, and sauntered, still almost 
in silence, toward Charles’s lodging. 
Already they neared the door, and 
Charles, not able or daring to break 
the ice, and yet dreading to part, 
each with a burthen of unexpressed 
distress, lingered with his arm in 
Anstruther’s, and caught at the first 
pretext for delay. 

‘How heavenly these Naples 
nights are,’ he said; ‘ let us go and 
take a turn by the shore, and then 
you must come to tea with us.’ 

‘Ought you not to go in now? 
suggested his companion, provoked 
at the sort of unconscious selfishness 
which the proposal involved ; ‘ Mrs. 
Evelyn will have been expecting 
you long ago.’ 

‘No, no, said Charles, im- 
patiently ; ‘ do not grudge me half 
an hour’s moonlight, and one more 
walk with you. Come, here is a 
cigar for you.’ 

Anstruther resisted no more; and 
the two picked their way, as well as 
the rare and flickering lights allowed, 
through the gloomy bye-street to- 
wards the Toledo. As they turned 
a& corner, some one, unobserved 
before, approached nimbly from be- 
hind, and was slipping across towards 
the darkest side of the road; when, 
seeing that he was observed,. he 
paused, made Anstruther a grace- 
ful bow, and with a courteous ‘ Feli- 
cissema sera, signori,’ hurried away 
before them. 

‘ Some bland rascally Neapolitan,’ 
cried Charles, as they found them- 
selves once more alone. ‘I cannot 
think where I have seen the fellow’s 
face before.’ } 

‘Probably at Malagrida’s, re- 
plied his companion. ‘ That is his 
confidential. rogue; and no doubt, 
since even ordinary mortals are no 
heroes to their valets, he could pro- 
bably, if he chose, give us a pleas- 
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ing insight into his master’s pecca- 
dilloes.’ 

‘ A pretty chapter of revelations!’ 
said Charles; ‘for my part I seem 
to know too much already. Don 
Giovanni is bad enough without 
making friends with Leporello. 
What villany is the creature about 
now, I wondei ?” 

‘ Malagrida is in a scrape with 
the government—malversation of 
royal funds, or something of that 
sort. Idare say he is at this very 
moment under examination, and 
telling lies as fast as possible. They 
said at the Club that all his papers 
were seized this afternoon.’ 

‘The scoundrel!’ cried Charles. 
‘Society will owe me a statue, J 
am sure, if I succeed in putting 
a bullet into him.’ 


The words were scarcely out of 


his mouth, when Anstruther, turn- 
ing suddenly round, pulled him 
violently into the middle of the 
road, and with a shout of ‘ Murder!’ 
struck out with his lead-handled 
riding-whip into the entrance of a 
pitch-black passage, in 
which they were passing. Charles, 
completely taken by surprise, 
stumbled and .fell; a tall, cloaked 
igure swept roughly past them, 
rushed up the passage, and was in 
an instant lost in the darkness; a 


knife, slipping from the folds of 


his dress, fell down with a metally 
ring upon the pavement «ut their 
feet. 

‘I knocked this out of the vil- 
lain’s hand, cried Anstruther, pick- 
ing up the dagger, and pulling 
Charles violently off the ground. 
‘ For God’s sake let us get out into 
the open streets; what thieves’ den 
have we contrived to get into here? 
i caught his eye, as he was in thx 
very act of striking at you. Half a 
moment later, you would have had 
this into your back.’ 

‘Come,’ said Charles, still only 
half recovered from the shock of so 
sudden a fall; ‘there is a carriage, 
let us drive home. I will not be 
killed before to-morrow morning 
if I can help it. This is some 
devilry of Malagrida, I could take 
my oath.’ 

‘You might safely do that, said 
Anstruther, examining the dagger 


front of 
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as they drove past a street lamp. 
‘{ thought I was certain of the face, 
and I know I am certain of the 
weapon. Look at these notches on 
the blade, and the curious handle, 

‘ Yes,’ said Charles, as the scene 
of the pic-nic flashed back upon 
him, ‘it is Antonio’s, I know, and 
his master is a would-be assassin. 
What is there strange in that? 
only let me see him face to face to- 
morrow, and something tells me 
that we shall be more than quits!’ 

* * * 28 


When they got home, they found 
an Italian gentleman—the Count’s 
emissary, no doubt—awaiting them. 
Charles was on fire with excite- 
ment, and insisted on being present 
while the details of the meeting 
were discussed. The new-come 
looked extremely grave, and had 
evidently an embarrassing behest. 

* You were;to have met the Count 
to-morrow,’ he said, blandly, as 
soon as some rather rigid salutations 
had been interchanged. ‘I am here 
on his behalf, and——’ 

‘IT am to meet him,’ cried Charles, 
bursting in at the first symptom of 
any interference with his design; 
‘the time and place are fixed; he 
has promised to come; his rascally 
servant tried to stab me ten minutes 
ago; and come he shall, I am re- 
solved; no power on earth-——~ 

‘Stop,’ answered the other; ‘as 
to his servant attacking you, I am 
of course utterly in the dark; but 
it is really impossible; my friend 
Was as anxious for the encountel 
as yourself. Forgive me for ob- 
serving that he had far less reason 
to dread it.’ 

‘Let him come, then,’ said Charles, 
violently, ‘ or I shall persist in be- 
lieving and calling him what I have 
already called him to his face—a 
coward !’ 

‘ Unfortunately, replied the Ita- 
lian, ‘it is no longer in his power 
to rebut the charge. His move- 
ments for the present are unhappily 
controlled by a necessity superior 
even to that of clearing away 80 
painful a misconception. You know 
that he has been of late connected 
with the ministry of finance—its 
irregularities and confusions, and 
the neglect of his predecessors, 
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render it a dangerous post. Some- 
thing appears to have gone wrong, 
and the minister, as is always the 
case, saves his own reputation at 
the expense of his subordinates. 
The Count’s secret papers were 
suddenly scrutinized. His devo- 
tion to the Holy See, his zeal for 
an exiled dynasty, from which his 
family have received a thousand 
benefits, had betrayed him, alas! 
into communications hardly com- 
patibie with the loyalty of a public 
employé.’ 

‘You mean,’ said Charles, who 
listened with ill-concealed impa- 
tience to his visitor’s nicely-rounded 
periphrasis ; ‘ you mean that he has 
been acting as a spy from Rome, 

id employing state funds against 
ihe government he served.’ 

‘Unfortunately, yes, said the 
other, ‘since you like that blunt 
way of putting it; and the result 
is that his flight became a matter 

essity. As it was, he galloped 

out atone gate of the villa, as the 

order for his arrest was coming in 

he other; and arrest in this case 

would, you know, have meant at 
ist imprisonment for life.’ 

‘ And our meeting?’ cried Charles, 
his voice trembling with excitement 
as the full import of his informer’s 
message became apparent, ‘ does he 
mean to fly from that, too?’ 

‘TH 


He does, indeed,’ replied the 
ther; ‘your own good sense will 
w you, in a calmer moment, that 
had no other course. His re- 
tis unknown, and must remain 
mknown, even to myself. Mean- 
while I am the bearer of the sincere 
apologies, which, under the circum- 
stances, are all he has to offer.’ 
Charles sprang up, essayed to 
speak, but suddenly stopped, gave 
a half-smothered cough, pressed his 
hand to his chest, and sank back- 
ward on the sofa. Anstruther 
jumped to catch him as he fell, and 
burst into an exclamation of horror 
as he caught sight of the dark- 
red stream that was trickling from 
his lips, and the death-like pallor 
of all the face beside. In a few 
seconds, however, the fainting man 
revived, stared with a half-uncon- 
‘cious languor at the faces which 


hug anxiously over him, and 
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beckoned towards the room over- 
head. Anstruther had no difficulty 
in understanding the import of the 
sign, and was already in the pas- 
sage on his way to fulfil the mission 
it enjoined, when Nelly, frightened 
by the unaccustomed footsteps be- 
low, confronted him upon the stairs. 
‘Tenderness, anxiety, devotion, each 
in its most attractive guise, lent her 
features a new and unexpected 
charm: when did alarm wear a 
prettier aspect or suspense express 
itself by attitudes more full of grace ? 
Anstruther’s tender heart bled at 
the idea that even loveliness like 
this should enjoy no exemption from 
the common lot; that here, too, the 
blow must fall, and that, so his ill 
stars had ruled, his own should be 
the hand to strike it. 

‘Do not be frightened,’ he said; 
‘Charles is a little poorly, and you 
had better not goin. We will send 
for the doctor; I will come and tell 
you what he says; it is really no- 
thing of importance.’ 

Ten minutes later, the doctor 
came, and scarcely concurred in so 
comforting a view of the attack. 
Anstruther had presently, in fulfi!l- 
ment of his promise, to go upstairs 
and give Nelly the unwelcome in- 
telligence that her husband had 
broken a blood-vessel, and would 
want a great deal of careful nurs- 
ing for many weeks to come. Nelly 
burst into tears; and Anstruther, 
his disagreeable task fulfilled, beat 
a hasty and inglorious retreat for 
fear of disgracing himself by a simi- 
lar exhibition of tender-heartedness. 
That night, as he walked home, he 
revolved the matter in his thoughts, 
and acknowledged that on every 
point his sympathies were against 
the husband and with the wife. He 
was sorry for Charles’s mishap; he 
was far sorrier for the distress which 
it occasioned Nelly. A man’s lungs, 
like everything else about him, were 
scarcely his own to do what he 
pleased with when another person’s 
happiness depended on their inte- 
grity. Charles’s present precarious 
condition resulted principally, the 
doctor said, from his unnatural ex- 
citement. What business had he 
to work himself into such a fury ? 


He had bent his thoughts upon re- 
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venge with a selfish intemperate 
forgetfulness of everybody’s interests 
and wishes except his own. His 
egotism had betrayed him into posi- 
tive inhumanity. No doubt the 
wife of such a man would have 
excellent reasons for the estrange- 
ment to which the whole chapter 
of misfortune might be traced. Mis- 
appreciation, in such a case, was an 
almost criminal stupidity; even 
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Malagrida, scoundrel as he was, had 
shown his taste. Anstruther re- 
solved that the first day Charles 
was well enough to be lectured, he 
should undergo a sharp admonition 
as to his matrimonial shortcomings, 
Meanwhile Nelly was elevated toa 
picturesque eminence as the victim 
of undeserved neglect; and, since 
she could not be loved, claimed, at 
any rate, to be sincerely pitied. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
ERLE’S WOOING. 


Aveugle, inconstante, O Fortune! 
Supplice énivrant des amours! 
Ote-moi, mémoire importune, 
Ote-moi ces yeux que je vois toujours! 


Pourquoi dans leur beauté supréme, 
Pourquoi les ai-je vus briller? 
Tu ne veux plus que je les aime 
Toi qui me defends d’oublier ! 


TINHE letter in which Nelly an- 

nounced her husband’s illness 
found Margaret already occupied 
with a presentiment of coming mis- 
fortune. The insight of affection— 
even where affection has received a 
deadly stab—still lingers on; and 
for months past she had seemed to 
know instinctively that all was not 
well with the two, whose happiness 
had been purchased at such fearful 
expense to herself. Charles’s letters 
grew from week to week more spirit- 
less, unenthusiastic, and dreary. 
There was an absence of enjoyment, 
a quict hopelessness about them, 
which seemed even more depress- 
ing than outspoken complaint. To 
Margaret’s ear, listening carefully 
for every undertone, they sounded 
almost like a ery of distress. Nelly’s 
raptures about her happy lot grew 
rarer and less exuberant, and were 
grounded more than ever on other 
topics than her home and husband. 
Neither of them had much to say 
about themselves, or anything about 
one another. What was the reason, 
Margaret asked her own heart, of 
so unnatural a constraint? What 
could it be, but that they were 
suffering, and that their trouble was 
beyond the reach of sympathy, con- 
solation, or encouragement; and 
what could that trouble be but the 


one? the possibility of which already 
haunted her like some evil dream. 
Indignation—such gentle indigna- 
tion as she had ever felt—died down 
at the thought that the offence 
might thus early be bearing its 
bitter fruit of unavailing remorse. 
Her cousin had been weak, vacil- 
ating, faithless; he had given her 
such a wound as made her feel half 
indifferent to any other pang; he 
had destroyed her dream of happi- 
ness at the very moment of realiza- 
tion; love between him and her was 
for ever extinguished; and yet it 
was torture to think of him in pain. 
From time to time a casual expres- 
sion, a line thrust into the margin 
of a finished page, a simple mes- 
sage which Nelly wrote down with- 
out a thought, seemed to touch some 
chord in her heart, and to set her 
whole nature vibrating with an un- 
explained pang of sympathy. More 
than once, as the Squire read out 
the letter from Italy, Margaret had 
found some pretext to hurry to her 
room, and then had wept passion- 
ately as if some storm of sorrow, 
never far away, had waited only this 
signal to discharge itself in floods of 
tears. She had forced herself to a 
calm, resolute, even cheerful mood; 
but she begah to feel more and 
more how much the effort cost her. 
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The first moment that repression was 
relaxed, the insurgent thoughts 
broke out as wildly as ever. Com- 
posure was, she knew, in her case 
only the iron hold that a determined 
character lays on the neck of feel- 
ings which it trembles to encoun- 
ter; resolution merely the despair- 
ing acceptance ofa cruel alternative ; 
cheerfulness the mock serenity of 
one who has nothing more to throw 
away. ‘Possible loss’—she read 
the remorseless passage out, and 
took it for the explanation of her 
own courage. 


Possible loss means possible gain, 

Those who still dread are not quite forsaken ; 
But not to fear, because all is taken, 

Is the lowest depth of human pain. 


Surely, she thought, life could 
have nothing worse to bring her than 


the acute distress, to the smart of 


which she was bending her whole 
powers, with martyr-like fixedness 
of will, to grow accustomed. She 
felt like some patient flinching 
under a terrible operation, able— 
and only just able—to endure the 
agony without undignified outcries. 
That she was able to do so, experi- 
ence had now convineed her; but 
habit failed to render the task as 
much easier as she had allowed 
herself to hope. Past times, strug- 
gle as she would against the for- 
bidden luxury, crowded in upon 
her thoughts, and memory tortured 
her with the contrast between the 
ideal of her earlier hopes and the 
stern future which was opening 
upon her. Her grandfather’s age, 
and the infirmities which even now 
made him dependent upon her com- 
panionship, offered a weleome scope 
for loving energy ; and, she rejoiced 
to think, would probably still fur- 
ther tax her powers of self-devotion. 
Had he been a querulous, exacting 
invalid, with a hundred trouble- 
some caprices, she felt within her- 
self a strength of endurance, which 
she could gladly have diverted from 
her present misfortune to some 
other less absorbing object. Her 
larger sorrow showed all the com- 
mon grievances of life almost in the 
light of a relief. 

While Margaret was thus steeling 
herself to fortitude, Erle was daily 
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relapsing into deeper discontent. 
He had effected what repairs it 
seemed wise to undertake at once, 
and time began to hang heavy on 
his hands. Bricklayers, though not 
quite so ruinous as his uncle thought 
them, are yet expensive guests; and 
Erle, for the first time in his life, 
found himself pinched for money. 
Only a part of the house was 
restored; but this was enough to 
seem horribly uninhabited. The 
passages echoed to his solitary foot- 
step, oppressed his soul with loneli- 
ness. The dining-room, glittering 
with paint and varnish, fresh from 
the contractor’s hands, seemed far 
too large, too fine, and yet too 
gloomy to be in the least comfort- 
able. The new proprietor ensconced 
himself in the study, filled it with 
arm-chairs and sofas, got a few fa- 
vourite books about him, created a 
congenial atmosphere of untidiness, 
and seldom summoned up resolu- 
tion to undertake a voyage of dis- 
covery into any other portion of the 
house. Then Erle found the duties 
of his post by no means so light, or 
so easily fulfilled, as inexperience 
had led him to expect. He had 
long, troublesome mornings with 
his bailiff, and came at last to the 
disagreeable conclusion that the 
man was cheating him and must be 
sent away. The parson of the pa- 
rish only half liked the improve- 
ments in the school; the villagers 
regretted their stinking hovels, and 
complained that his model cottages 
gave them the rheumatism, and 
stopped up the patent ventilators 
with whisps of straw and defunct 
petticoats. He put up a fountain on 
the village green, and the little boys 
covered it with chalk illustrations, 
while their mothers supplied them- 
selves with water from a neigh- 
bouring horse-pond. Altogether 
the regeneration of society, espe- 
cially country society, seemed a 
thankless task; and Erle began to 
doubt whether the wisest thing was 
not to leave the poor to themselves. 
He consulted the clergyman, and 
the clergyman, who had grown old 
under his uncle’s réyime, said that 
‘upon his word he thought it was; 
if people liked close air and muddy 
water, what was the use of giving 
QQ 
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them anything else? As to poison- 
ing the children, why, every brat in 
the place for the last fifty years had 
been at the school ; and only a week 
ago he had buried an old woman 
of a hundred and two, who had 
lived ever since the beginning of 
the century within six feet of an 
open drain. Squire Evelyn had 
ridden his fresh-air hobby till he 
was becoming simply foolish.’ 
Thereupon Erle’s belief in patent 
ventilation began to wax faint, and 
his zeal for the Sharingham im- 
provements to look transparently 
Quixotic. Then came a tedious 
Quarter Sessions, a quarrel at the 
Board of Guardians, three rural 
dinner-parties, each more deplor- 
ably stupid than the last; and 
Erle, without further compunc- 
tion, voted the country a bore, and 
‘Sweet Auburns’ in general the 
merest plague and nuisance to those 
who had the misfortune to possess 
them. 

In despair he rushed away to 
town, and discovered that he had 
nearly lost one taste without gain- 
ing another. He met the same 
men, telling the same stories, going 
to the same balls ; and men, stories, 
and balls seemed alike hopelessly 
dull. How could he have ever en- 
dured them? The young ladies 
with whom he had flirted were, some 
married and gone—some busy with 
more recent intimacies—some ready 
still to flirt, but lacking the grace 
and freshness of their first appear- 
ance. Already a younger generation 
was in the field; and though many 
a judicious mother, well versed in 
the rental of Sharingham, beset him 
with hospitable offers, Erle acknow- 
ledged to himself that benevolence 
and worldliness alike were thrown 
away, and that woman’s society, 
with a single exception, had lost its 
former charm; and this one woman, 
so the adverse fates decreed, showed 
not the slightest inclination to ad- 
mit him to anything beyond the 
most commonplace acquaintance. 
There was that in Margaret’s de- 
meanour which warned him from 
any attempt at increased familiarity. 
Try as he would he found her in- 
variably the same, friendly, gracious, 
cood-natured, but palpably indif- 
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ferent. The very ease with which 
she talked and laughed with him, 
and the openness with which she 
abetted her grandfather’s injunc- 
tions to come frequently to the 
Manor for advice, implied an utter 
absence of any feeling but such as 
all the world might know. Part of 
her office was to keep her grand- 
father well amused; and since Mr, 
Exle’s visits answered that purpose, 
it never oceurred to her to dis- 
courage them. Grappling with a 
secret trouble, and nerving herself 
resolutely for the difficult task of 
endurance, she had no room in her 
thoughts for any other phase of 
sentiment; still less was she in- 
clined to believe that anything could 
ever tempt her again into that dan- 
gerous region, from which she had 


just beaten so painful and huni- 


liating a retreat. How delicious 
its atmosphere, and yet how full of 
mirage,—how tempting its paths, 
and yet had not each a pitfall? 
how assured its enjoyments seemed, 
and any fugitive caprice might tum 
it into a worse than wilderness! 
Was it something said, 
Something done, 
Vexed him? Was it touch of hand, 
Turn of head? 
Strange! that very way 
Love began. : 
I as little understand 
Love’s decay. 

Warned by a single lesson, Mar- 
garet renounced for ever a happi- 
ness that crumbled to dust beneath 
the first touch of the hand thai 
grasped it. The very idea of feeling 
again for any one as once she had 
allowed herself to feel towards her 
cousin, seemed to shock taste and 
conscience, almost as though it were 
some contemplated act of infidelity. 
If he had forgotten the silent avowal 
of sympathy and attachment—the 
words and looks that bound their 
souls in one—the little acts, trivial 
or commonplace, but fraught to 
lovers’ eyes with so profound a sig- 
nificance—sie at least would stain 
her soul with no such inconstant 
desertion: where she had worshipped 
once, there she still must kneel, 
though the shrine was tenantless, 
and the altar shattered in the dust. 
Her ideal was hopelessly destroyed ; 
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common sense demonstrated that 
it had been a mere romantic dream : 
yet it was too dear to turn away 
from. She loved the frank, gentle, 
tender Charles of old times; he 
was her own, she had poured out 
all her treasure of devotion in his 
behalf, and she could not, even if 
she wished, replace the recollection 
by a present, full of shame to him 
and misery to her. His fall—for 
that he had fallen rather than been 
found out, she liked to think—was 
their common misfortune: and it 
was one which, for her at any rate, 
admitted of no remedy but patience. 

Erle strove to believe it impos- 
sible that he could really care abort 
any one Who so completely set him 
at defiance. The longer he strove, 
the more signal his non-success 
became. The very effort to ignore 
it drove the passion deeper down 
into his nature, and gave it a vehe- 
mence which struggled more and 
more rebelliously against attempted 
repression. And yet as soon as he 
set foot in the Manor House, and 
Margaret greeted him with smiling 
composure, his courage died away, 
and the hopelessness of the enter- 
prise seemed more than ever ap- 
parent. When his discomfiture 
could not be quite concealed, Mar- 
garet, merely vexed that he should 
be in an unamusing mood, and 
vatchful for the Squire’s good 
spirits, forced herself to a more 
than usual liveliness, and seemed 
impliedly to warn him against the 
capital offence of being dull. Erle, 
in secret indignation, made spas- 
modie attempts to follow her ex- 
ample, and ransacked his brains for 
stories, as if his life depended on 
the number of times he made the 
Squire langh. Mr. Evelyn, uncon- 
scious of all but the result, tho- 
roughly enjoyed his guest, and 
listened with amused curiosity 
while the evening neophyte detailed 
his numberless discouragements 
and growing scepticism. 

* My dear fellow,’ he said when he 
heard of the parson’s retrograde 
suggestions, ‘ there is always some 
horrid old woman, who lives on to 
& hundred and two, in defiance of 
everything that ought to kill her. 
Chere are some people, you know, 
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who really can not die, try as they 
will; but it is a mere struggle of 
nature against the outrages those 
men commit.’ 

‘ Well, but, objected Erle, ‘ what 
do you say, Mr. Evelyn, to the 
fountain? pure, cold, sparkling—- 
everything that water should be; 
and my Sharingham blockheads per- 
sist in regaling themselves on duck- 
weed and mud! It is really too 
provoking !’ 

‘ Blockheads? cried the Squire; 
‘of course they are. Your poor 
uncle spent fifty years in confirming 
them in blockheadism, and his ne- 
phew must not grumble if it takes 
fifty years to get them into their 
right senses again.’ 

‘ Heaven forbid!’ Erle said, with a 
groan. ‘I assure you my patience 
is ebbing away with frightful ra- 
pidity.’ 

‘ Atany rate,’ protested the Squire, 
‘you must hold out till after our 
board next week. You know we are 
to have another battle.’ 

‘That horrid board! exclaimed 
the other. ‘What was it Sydney 
Smith called them? Bos, fur, sus, 
atque sacerdos—pigs, bullocks, cler- 
gymen, and thieves! What can one 
expect against such a phalanx of 
stupidity ? 

‘To kill the pigs, plough with the 
bullocks, and convince the clergy- 
imen. What can be simpler?” 

‘Well, said Erle, ‘we shall get 
beaten as sure as possible! 

‘ Not a bit of it, cried the Squire, 
with enthusiasm. ‘When you are 
as old a campaigner as myself, you 
will know that the obstinate people 
always carry the day, and refuse to 
budge an inch till they have got all 
they want.’ 

‘ Obstinacy !’ answered Erle. ‘ For 
my part, whenever an improvement 
has to be effected, I always fancy 
every man, woman, and child in the 
place up in arms against the scheme, 
and, 


‘ Joining in one harmonious grunt, 
‘“We wunt, we wu’nt, we ww nt, we 
wunt.” ? 


‘Those must be the pigs whom 
you have already decided to kill, 
said Margaret, laughing. ‘But, Mr. 
Erle, you ought to be really thankful 

QQ2 
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for a little wholesome resistance. 
It would be too dull to have your 
way at once in everything.’ 

‘Of course, put in the Squire. 
‘ When the Czar was over here, there 
was nothing that tickled his fancy 
so much as the idea of anybody 
holding out against the Government. 
He declared that he meant to have 
an opposition of his own, as soon as 
he got back to Russia.’ 

‘The Czar of Sharingham,’ said 
Margaret, ‘likes undisputed autho- 
rity. I feel convinced, Mr. Erle, 
that if I lived in your village, I 
should stop up my ventilator, and 
go to the dirty pond, just from a 
sense of independence.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Squire, ‘ because 
you are a regular tyrant, Margaret, 
and are accustomed to have every- 
body here, even down to the pigs 
and bullocks, do just what you 
choose.’ 

Afterwards Erle, in sheer despe- 
ration, reminded her of the speech, 
and screwed up his courage to turn 
it to some serious account. Mar- 
garet on her part, in horror of the 
sentimental moods with which Erle 
from time to time alarmed her, 
turned everything to fun. 

‘So,’ he said, ‘ you think your ar- 
rival in Sharingham would be the 
signal for a general insurrection ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied his companion; 

submissiveness is the one virtue 
which the fairies forgot to drop 
upon my cradle. At this moment 
I have no doubt but that the hard 
water makes by far the nicest tea.’ 

‘But, said Erle, ‘ you forget that 
I am Czar, and I should say to you 
as Nicholas did to the Poles, “Je sais 
sévir.” Very likely I should come 
and eject you, or at least cut down 
your share of Christmas beef and 
flannel to starvation point.’ 

‘Then I should ery, “Starvation 
and independence !” and retire upon 
my laurels to the workhouse.’ 

‘And I should give in ignomi- 
niously,’ said Erle, ‘as I always do. 
But joking apart, Miss St. Aubyn, 
don’t you think I have a good right 
to tind my throne a dull one ”” 

Margaret watched her moment for 
escape from a conversation that 
threatened every instant to take a 
serious turn. 


‘ 
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‘No one has ever a right to be 
dull,’ she said, ‘least of all upon a 
throne.’ 

‘ But supposing one cannot rule” 

‘ Better and better,’ said Margaret: 
‘then you have the excitement of 
trying, and the delightful probabi- 
lity of an outbreak.’ 

‘ And yet,’ objected Erle, afraid to 
carry the conversation to the point 
he wished, and yet unwilling to 
forego the chances it might bring 
him— and yet you have no out- 
breaks here. Has it ever occurred 
to you to look for a stormier king- 
dom, where your talents for despot- 
ism would find an ampler scope ?’ 

‘Never,’ said Margaret, with an 
easy frankness, which convinced her 
hearer that the thought of which his 
own mind was full had never once 
occurred to her. ‘I am entirely 
content. JI share my sceptre with 
the pleasantest possible companion; 
my subjects, I fancy, love me; and 
IT should be brokenhearted to think 
of leaving either.’ 

Prudence warned Erle to desist 
before defeat became a perfect ront. 
Could any schoolboy of eighteen, h 
asked himself, have conducted his 
attack with a more bungling faint- 
heartedness? Margaret did not even 
suspect his attachment, and | 
lacked the skill—or courage was it? 
—to break itto her. He had beenonlr 
just sufficiently master of himself 
to ignore the disappointment which 
her speech unconsciously inflicted; 
he trembled like a coward before th 
chance of the still more decisiv 


‘overthrow which an explicit avowal 


would almost certainly entail. Wh) 
was it that here alone he expe- 
rienced an awe, a self-distrust, 

puerile bashfulness, that rendered 
victory more than ever improbable? 
How was it that the only woman lx 
loved should be the one of all her 
species to whom love could least 
easily be made? Was he dk yomed to 
have a volume of Kejected Addresses 
compiled exclusively from his own 
personal experience? Was he, the 
hero of a hundred balls, after all 
the wrong material for pleasing 
those whom alone it was worth while 
to please, the thoughtful, serious, 
refined ? or was there about Mar- 
garet some secret charm, that re- 
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pelled while it fascinated, and robbed 
those who came within its reach of 
every faculty but passive admira- 
tion? ‘That there was some fascina- 
tion Erle was less disposed than 
ever to doubt. His timid helpless- 
ness, his nervous apprehension of a 
decisive crisis, his tame submission 
to an equivocal repulse—all con- 
vinced him that he was spell-bound. 
Margaret’s beauty grew all the more 
striking for the lines which here 
and there gave evidence of a hidden 
struggle, and of the strength of 
character which day by day grows 
from a misfortune courageously con- 
fronted. What, thought her admirer, 
could be more pure, refined, digni- 
fied, than every look and gesture of 
this most unapproachable of beings ? 


Sublime significance of mouth, 
Dilated nostril full of youth, 
And forehead, royal with a truth. 


Who could despair while such a 
prize, however tar away, was still 
in view? Erle was obliged to con- 
sole himself with the hope which is 
the proverbial resource of unreci- 
procated love, and with the reflection 
which vanity allowed, that the task 
which he found so difficult, other 
and less skilful wooers would in all 
probability, should the occasion 
arise, ascertain by painful experience 
to be impossible. 

A fortnight later Lady Danger- 
field gave a state dinner, and Erle 
was once again translated from the 
region of enforced resignation to 
that of hopeful audacity. Fortune, 
for once in a benignant mood, res- 
cued him from the perils of uncon- 
genial companionship, and placed 
him at dinner exactly where most 
in all the world he wished to be. 
With Margaret beside him, neither 
Sir Agricola’s pomposity nor his 
lady’s freezing airs inspired their 
accustomed terror and fatigue; and 
Margaret herself was conscious of a 
feeling of relief when a ponderous 
baronet, with whom for the pre- 
ceding quarter of an hour she had 
been exchanging the minute-guns 
of laboured conversation, was sum- 
moned away to another part of the 
room, and Erle succeeding, at his 
hostess’s behest, to the vacated dig- 
nity, seemed prepared to defy the 
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dullness of which Lady Dangerfield’s 
visitors too often found themselves 
the victims. There had been a 
meeting of the Heavyshire Agricul- 
tural Association the day before; 
and Lord Adolphus, who now sat 
by the lady of the house, seemed 
blushing still with the honours 
which his speech on the occasion 
had worthily obtained. Never, so 
Lady Dangerfield assured him, had 
country life been more charmingly 
depicted, and the blessings of a 
contented tenantry enforced with a 
more convincing logic. 

‘“TLads and lasses with their 
pails,” ’ she said, trying to recall the 
eulogized performance, ‘ “ and—and 
shepherds ”— how does it go on, 
Lord Adolphus? The whole pas- 
sage was really too touching.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the delighted orator— 
*“Lasses chanting atthe pail.” Those 
are the Pondercast dairymaids, you 
know—my mother’s especial hobby.’ 

‘Yes, said his hostess, still bent 
insatiably on the quotation—‘ and 
then ?” 

‘Let me see,’ said his lordship, 
laying down his knife and fork, and 
setting himself seriously to think— 
‘where were we ?— at the pail ”— 
oh yes— 

And shepherds singing in the dale, 

And ancient Faith that knows no guile, 

And Industry embrowned by toil, 

And hearts resolved and hands prepared 

The blessings they enjoy to guard.’ 

‘ Beautiful exclaimed the lady. 

‘ Appropriate, was it not?’ said 
Lord Adolphus. ‘ The “hearts” and 
“hands” are of course my troop of 
yeomanry, who liked the compli- 
ment exceedingly, and drank my 
health three times in the course of 
the evening.’ 

‘Very good speech,’ said the la- 
conic Baronet to his neighbour— 
‘very clever young man—ought to 
come in for the county.’ 

‘True,’ said the lady addressed ; 
‘but, you know, the Duke has an- 
other scheme on foot. The Clyffe 
faction is too formidable to be trifled 
with, and-——’ 

The end of the sentence was 
drowned in the surrounding buzz 
of voices; but Margaret was weil 
enough up in county gossip to 
guess to whom it must allude. 
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‘Yes, Mr. Erle,’ she said, ‘is it 
true that you and the Duke are 
going to fight the county at the 
next election against all the world ?’ 

‘I devoutly hope not,’ cried Erle. 
* Parliament, of all things, seems to 
me the most intolerably fatiguing.’ 

‘ And to me,’ exclaimed Margaret, 
whose readings to the Squire had 
made her a keen politician, ‘ the most 
delightfully exciting. What can be 
better fun than a really good debate?’ 

‘But the really good debates come 
only once a session, and stupid de- 
bates, and divisions, and committees, 
and all sorts of horrid things be- 
sides, come every day. And then to 
have a six-hundred and sixty some- 


thingth share in the government of 


the species—what is it? 
fectly unambitious.’ 
‘What a mistake!’ said Margaret. 
‘Unambition sometimes only means 
trifling.’ 
‘And you think me a trifler ? 


IT am per- 
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‘ No, indeed,’ answered his compa- 
nion, betrayed by her embarrass- 
ment into something like an un- 
truth; ‘but of course people would 
think you much less of a trifler if 
you fought an election courageously, 
and won it.’ 

‘ Would they?’ said Erle, putting 
as much seriousness as he dared 
into his tones. ‘ Well, then, I shall 
certainly try.’ 

‘Yes,’ said his companion; ‘ try 
and sueceed by all means. Look to 
me for advice, and Lord Adolphus 
for encouragement.’ 

‘I would rather come to you for 
both,’ answered the other, with a 
laugh. 

And Margaret by this time be- 
gan to understand that Erle con- 
sidered himself seriously in love, 
and was waiting only for the first 
signal of acquiescence to inform her 
of the fact. No discovery could pos- 
sibly have gratified her less. 


NOVEMBER. 


RIEF are the days, the lengthening nights grow chill, 
And autumn’s red and yellow-purple tints 


Proclaim the summer gone; the harvest moon 


Long since hath paled her beauty ; early frosts 
Trace their bright silver network on the bough 


In white fantastic rime. 


Autumn and Earth 


Are shaking hands, awaiting Winter's sign 


To sound the tocsin of the dying year. 


The laurestinus bush grows thick apace 


With pink-white clustering blossoms; the brown wren 
Flits through the dark leaves of the laurel walk 

With quick uneasy ‘ chirp,’ for well she knows 

The Ice-King is at hand, with all his train 

Of frost, and hail, and snow, when for dear life 


The feathered tribe must work, content to find 


The means of bare existence; well, if saved 


From famine’s grasp to see the coming spring. 


The surging ocean heaves in troubled dreams 


Of speedy-coming storms ; 


the sea-gulls mark 


With dots of white the dull grey leaden sky ; 
And lost in mist, beneath the horizon line, 
Setteth the blood-red sun; whilst Nature’s voice 
Is grandly hushed in that preventing calm 

That tells a rising storm; the north wind sobs 
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With concentrated fury, holding back 

The passion of his wrath till darkness throw 
Her veil across the waves, and he may ride 
Upon the tempest undisputed ing. 


Gone are the swallows ; and the squirrel sleeps 
Within the beech-tree bole ; the pine hath shed 
Her ripe cones for the blackcock; the first frost 
Hath laid his iron hand upon our flowers— 
Chrysanthemums and dahlias, whose bright hues— 
Scarlet, and gold, and purple, barred with white— 
November’s touch hath deadened : foretaste sure 


Of the chill nights that mark the waning year. 


The shepherd boy, returning to the farm 

To fold his woolly charge, claps sharp his hands 

To warm the lazy blood, and hastening on 

Draws with a shiver his thick coat of frieze 

Up to his bare brown throat; the social kine 

Crowd in close groups beside the farm-yard wall, 
Knee deep in fresh clean straw ; ‘ Bold Chanticleer’ 
Calls his zenana to the sheltered side 

Of the new, fragrant hayricks ; and within 

The farm-house shows a bustling, active scene, 
Telling of thrift and plenty: whilst the dame 

Piles up her apple and her onion crops 

Within her roomy chambers, fills her rack 

With wholesome home-cured bacon, the ‘ good man’ 
Brews store of ‘ old October,’ sparkling bright 

With the rich-bitter hop: the whole blythe scene 
Substantial comfort speaks, and all is set 

In jovial order for the Christmas-tide. 


So ever move the changing seasons on, 

Each good in turn. For each a bounteous God 

Marks its appointed office: seed-time brings 

The fuller joys of harvest ; Winter’s reign 

PreparesAhe earth by rest for future growth, 

And future wealth of increase. Rest we then 

Awhile from all our labours, blessing him 

Who ‘saw’ that all ‘ was good,’ content to take 

That which he sends; and with a thankful faith 

Render we gratitude for present joys, 

And humbly trusting, leave to God the rest. 
Astley H, Batpwiy. 
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THE RIGHTS OF MAN AND THE CLAIMS OF BRUTES. 


3y Frances Power CoBbBe. 


THERE is a beautiful Eastern 
story to this purpose :—A mighty 
king of old built for himself the most 
magnificent city the world ever saw. 
The towers of the city were of marble, 
and the walls of eternal granite, 
with an hundred gates of brass ; and 
in the centre of the city, by the side 
of an ever-flowing river, stood the 
palace of the king, which dazzled 
the eyes of the beholder with its 
beauty, and in whose garden there 
was a tree whose leaves were of 
emeralds and whose fruit of rubies. 
But the king and his people, of 
whose power and riches there were 
no end, were wicked exceedingly, 
and given up to cruelty and iniquity. 
Therefore Allah sent a drought 
upon their land, and for seven 
years there rained no rain; and the 
river was dried up, and the foun- 
tains failed, and the cattle perished, 
and the women wailed in the streets, 
and the hearts of the young men 
failed them utterly. Then said the 
wise men and the elders unto the 
king: ‘Send now, we pray thee, 
unto the prophet who dwelleth in 
the land of Israel, in the cave under 
the mountain of Carmel, and be- 
hold he will procure us rain from 
the Lord.’ Then the king hearkened 
unto his wise men, and sent messen- 
gers with precious gifts unto the 
prophet, that he should send them 
rain. And the messengers went up 
out of the glorious city, and tra- 
yelled even unto Carmel, and came 
to the cave wherein the prophet 
dwelt; and they fell down at his feet, 
and offered him gifts, saying unto 
him, ‘O,my !ord,send us rain!’ Then 
the prophet caused three great 
clouds to rise up out of the sea, 
even the sea of Tarshish, whereby he 
dwelt; and the first cloud was white 
as the fleece of the lamb, and the 
second cloud was red like blood, and 
the third cloud was black as night. 
And when the messengers saw the 
third cloud they cried with a loud 
voice, ‘O, my lord, give us the black 
cloud.’ Then the prophet said, ‘ Be 
it unto you as you have desired, ye 


i 
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sons of Belial.’ And the messengers 
marvelled at him, and saluted him, 
and returned unto their king. 

Then the king, and all his wise 
men and his mighty men, and all 
the city, both great and small, went 
out to meet the messengers; and 
the messengers fell down on their 
faces before the king and said, ‘0 
king, we have seen the prophet of 
Israel that dwelleth in Carmel, by 
the sea, and he offered unto us three 
clouds to go over our land—a white 
cloud, a red cloud, and a_ black 
cloud; and we chose the black cloud, 
to the end that the rain might fall, 
even the heavy rain, upon the earth. 
Then the king, and all the wise men, 
and the mighty men, and all the 
people, both small and great, shouted 
tor joy, and said, ‘ Ye chose well, 
© messengers. The black cloud— 
let the black cloud come over our 
land!’ 

And behold, while they yet 
shouted, there arose afar off, from 
the way of the sea, a mighty cloud, 
and it was black even as the night 
when the moon shineth not nor any 
star; and as the cloud arose the face 
of the sun was hid, and the darkness 
overspread the earth, and the birds 
flew to the thick branches, and the 
wild beasts came forth, till the 
roar of the lion was heard even by 
the people of the mighty city. And 
the king, and his wise men, and his 
men of war, and all the multitude, 
both small and great, fell on their 
faces and lifted up their hands to 
the cloud and cried, ‘ The rain! the 
rain !’ 

Then the cloud opened over the 
city and over all the people, and out 
of it came the Sarsar, the ice-cold 
Wind of Death; and it smote the 
king, and his wise men, and his men 
of war, and all the people, both 
small and great, and they died. 
There they died even as they lay 
upon the earth, with their hands 
lifted to the cloud, and the words in 
their mouths—‘ The rain!—give us 
the rain !’ 

And of that king and nation no 
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man remembered anything, nor 
could the city be found any more ; 
but the land became a desert, and 
the wild beasts made their dens in 
the cedar chambers, and the reeds 
rustled where the river had rolled, 
and the birds of the air lodged in 
the tree of emeralds, and plucked at 
the ruby fruit. 

But there dwelt one man alone in 
that city—he only was left when the 
king, and his wise men, and his men 
of war, and all the people perished ; 
and he dwelt there alone, and gave 
himself to prayer, and heeded not 
the gold, nor the marble palaces, 
nor the precious stones, but prayed 
night and day. And the years 
passed away, and the gener: itions of 
mankind changed, and. still he dwelt 
there alone; and his beard and hair 
were White as snow, and his eyes 
were glittering like a sword, but 
his strength failed not, nor lac ked 
he anything, but prayed seven times 
aday and seven times every night 
to Allah the Gracious and Merciful 
for forgiveness of his sins. 

Then after a thousand years, when 
the river had changed its course, 
and the granite walls of the city had 
fallen down, and the thick trees 
grew in the courts of the palaces, 
and the owls and the hyenas lodged 
in the holy places of the temple, 
there came a servant of God, whose 
eyes were opened that he might find 
the city, and he entered in through 
the broken gates of brass, and came 
unto the fig-tree by the fountain, 
where dwelt the man of prayer—the 
solitary man; and the solitary man 
lifted up his eyes, and when he saw 
tle servant of God he fell on his 
face, and returned thanks that he 
had seen again the countenance of a 
an. Then the servant of God wept 
lor pity, and said, ‘O my brother, 
how camest thou to dwell here 
alone? And the solitary man, the 
man of prayer, answered and said, 
‘O servant of God, in a fortunate 
hour art thou come unto me; and 
blessed be He that sent thee, for 
how may I die, and my sins be for- 
given. Behold I was one of the 
Wicked men of this city, 
Pelial were we all, and thought not 
of God, but only of our own lusts, 
and our palaces, and our high feasts, 
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and our beautiful women; and my 
brethren were cruel also, and 
scourged their slaves oftentimes, and 
tortured their prisoners of war, and 
put their cattle to death with evil 
treatment. And it came to pass 
that I saw a camel bound upon my 
father’s grave, and left to perish 
with hunger ; and she knew me, and 
looked me in the face and groaned, 
and strove to lick my hands. Then 
was I moved with compassion, and 
loosened her and let her go free, and 
drove her into the rich pastures. 
And for this that I showed mercy 
to the camel hath the Lord showed 
merey unto me; and when all my 
brethren went down to destruction 
in the day-of His wrath, when the 
Sarsar came forth out of the black 
cloud and slew them all, then was I 
saved, to the end that I might re- 
pent. Lo! a thousand years have 
I prayed in solitude, till the bones 
of my brethren are dust, and the 
thick trees grew in their palaces, 
and the roar of the lion is heard in 
their chambers of cedar; and no 
voice of man have I heard nor hu- 
man face have I seen till thou hast 
visited me. And now know I that 
I have not prayed in vain, but that 
my sins are forgiven, and that I 
may die in peace. Therefore, I pray 
thee, lay thine hand upon me, and 
let me feel the hand of a man, and 
say for me the prayer of departure, 
and let me die.’ And the servant of 
God did as the solitary man desired, 
and blessed him; and the shadows 
of death came over him like the 
twilight, and his eyes ceased to 
shine brightly, and he laid him 
down with his hand on the breast 
of the servant of God, and blessed 
God with a few words, and died in 
peace. And the servant of God 
buried him there under the fig-tree 
by the fountain, and wept over him, 
and went out of the city through 
the broken gates of brass, and re- 
turned not, neither looked back. 
And no man from that day forth 
has beheld it, neither entered there, 
nor knoweth any man where that 
city is to be found; but the wilder- 
ness hath swallowed it up, and the 
wild beasts have made it their home, 
because of the wickedness of the 
people and their oppressions upon 
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man and upon beast in the sight of 
the Lord. 


There is a Western story, not quite 
so beautiful, and with a somewhat 
different moral—a story which may 
be found by the diligent reader in 
the Times and other journals for 
the months of July and August, in 
this year of grace one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-three. This 
Western apologue runs somewhat to 
the following purpose :— 

There was a certain great and 
lordly city whose prince was among 
the powerful of the earth, and for 
whose nod whole nations waited 
obediently; and this city, which 
aforetime had been a great and vasi 
city, was by this prince still further 
exalted and adorned, till it was 
wonderful to behold. And there 
were in that city royal palaces, with 
pictures and statues innumerable, 
and gardens wherein were all manner 
of beasts of the field and fowls of the 
air; and temples were there, all be- 
daubed with gold, whereof the chief 
were dedicated, not to Allah the 
Gracious, the Merciful, but to two 
women, whose names were Miriam 
of Nazareth and Miriam of Magdala. 
And of the streets of that great city 
there were no end, for they were all 
made by the power of the prince; 
and every poor man’s house was 
pulled down, and every rich man’s 
house destroyed, so that those great 
streets might traverse the city, 
which became even as the cities of 
old under their tyrants—like unto 
Babylon, and unto Persepolis, and 
Tadmor of the Waste. Then men 
boasted of that great and wonder- 
ful city, and said it was the centre 
of the world, and that the buildings 
thereof were all on one great plan, 
even as the world which Allah has 
made. But they who made this 
boast were blind and fallible ; for in 
the world of Allah nought is uniform 
or monotonous, nor does one tree 
resemble another tree, nor one moun- 
tain another mountain, but the great 
plan of them all is endless variety, 
and the unity thereof is the opposite 


* The School of Medicine, the College of France, the Faculty of Sciences 
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of uniformity. But the works of 
men, the tyrants of the false priests, 
who have built cities and temples, 
and made laws, and established ye- 
ligions, these all have wrought to 
produce uniformity without variety ; 
and these are they whose labours 
this great city resembles, rather 
than the blessed creations of Allah. 
And in this city dwelt many wise 
men and learned among the most 
learned of the earth; and ther 
were delicate women, and men who 
wore soft raiment, and fared sump- 
tuously every day. And all the 
people of the city believed that they 
were the most learned, and delicate, 
and refined people in all the world; 
and that elsewhere men were brutal 
and stupid, and women coarse and 
evil entreated, and that save in their 
city there was no civilization. 

Now it came to pass that in that 
city a strange thing was found. 
Amid all the proud palaces, and 
delicious gardens, and halls for 
feasting, and places for singing men 
and singing women, and for dancing 
and all manner of luxurious «e- 
lights — and among the gilded 
temples dedicated to Miriam of Na- 
zareth and Miriam of Magdala— 
among all these places there were 
certain buildings set apart for a 
purpose of another kind. Many wise 
men assembled there, and many 
learned men, and men adorned with 
tokens of the favour of the great 
prince, and with the ensigns of a 
noble order calied that of Honour; 
and these men, with their disciples 
(who also were youths of the better 
sort, and habited ever in well-or- 
dered garments), employed them- 
selves in these public buildings * at 
frequent intervals, week after week, 
and year after year, in the form and 
manner following: They took a 
number of tame and inoffensive an- 
mals—but principally those noblest 
and most sensitive animals, horses— 
and having bound them carefully 
for their own safety, proceeded to 
cut, hew, saw, gouge, bore, and la- 
cerate the~flesh, bones, marrow, 
heart, and brains of the creatures 
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groaning helpless at their feet. And 
in so orderly and perfect a fashion 
was this accomplished, that these 
wise men, and learned men, and 
honourable men discovered that a 
horse could be made to (suffer for 
ten hours, and to undergo sixty-four 
different modes of torture before he 
died. Wherefore to this uttermost 
limit permitted by the creature did 
they regularly push their cutting 
and hacking, delivering each horse 
into the hands of eight inexpe- 
rienced students to practise upon 
him in turn during the ten hours.* 
This, therefore, they did in that 
great city, not deigning to relieve 
the pains they were inflicting by 
the beneficial fluid whereby all suf- 
fering may be alleviated, and not 
even heeding to put out of their 
agonies at the last the poor mangled 
remnants of creatures on which they 
had expended their tortures three 
score and four. 

And the people of this city still 
boasted and said, ‘ Behold, we are 
the most wise, and the most brave, 
and the most polished people on the 
face of the earth, and our city is the 
centre of civilization and of hu- 
manity.’ 


These Eastern and, Western tales 
have a strangely-different character 
assuredly. The state of men’s minds, 
when they could imagine that a 
single act of mercy to a brute would 
procure the salvation of the doer in 
the midst of the destruction of his 
city, is curiously contrasted with 
that other state when they .can 
calmly contemplate hideous tortures 
perpetrated regularly, and as a 
matter of business, upon hundreds 
of animals every year, and continue 
to uphold the tortures in esteem, 
aud in high public functions, as the 
instructors of youth. We do not 
seem to have advanced much over 
the Moslem by our eighteen centu- 
nes of Christianity, so far as this 
Inatter is concerned. 

The question, however, of cruelty 
to the brutes is one not to be hastily 
dismissed, nor can the recital of any 
barbarities be admitted to determine 
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it in all its bearings. In quoting 
the above Eastern apologue, and re- 
cording the terrible fact of contem- 
porary Parisian manners, we beg to 
disclaim all intention of treating the 
subject by that method of mere 
appeal to the feelings by which 
nearly every question of morals can 
be distorted and prejudiced. The 
infliction of pain is a thing natu- 
rally so revolting to the cultivated 
mind, that any description of it in- 
evitably arouses strong sentiments 
of dislike, if not of horror ; and were 
we to proceed no further to explain 
the motives and causes of such in- 
flictions, vivid pictures of all penal, 
and even of all surgical treatment, 
might easily be drawn, so as to call 
forth reprobation upon the heads of 
the greatest benefactors of humanity. 
In the following pages we shall 
endeavour to reach the ground of 
the whole controversy by arriving 
at some answer to the fundamental 
question, ‘What ¢s cruelty to ani- 
mals? What are the duties of man 
as regards the welfare of the brutes, 
and how are they to be ranked in 
comparison with the duties he owes 
to his human fellow-creatures?’ The 
search for the solution of these pro- 
blems will fortunately absolve us 
from the painful task of entering 
into any description of the cruelties 
committed against animals either in 
France or England, or discussing 
special acts of public lecturers or 
private students of physiology. In 
all such eases it is the vagueness of 
popular moral opinion in which evil 
tinds its great defence; and so long 
as cruel experiments are only re- 
buked by the denunciations of ex- 
cited sentiment, so long will the 
perpetrators pass by contemptuously 
the ignorant blame of those who 
‘understand nothing of the necessi- 
ties of the case, or of the interests of 
science,’ or (at the best) will draw a 
veil of secresy over the disgusting 
mysteries of their operating tables. 
A different result would be obtained. 
if society in general could be brought 
to form a sound and clear opinion of 
the limits wherein the sufferings of 
animals may lawfully be inflicted for 
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the benefit of mankind, and could 
then pronounce with calm and dis- 
passionate judgment its severest 
censure and condemnation upon 
every act which should transgress 
these limits, and therefore deserve 
the opprobrium of ‘ cruelty.’ 

The world owes to Bishop Butler 
the exposition of that ultimate 
ground of moral obligation on whose 
broad basis stand our duties to all 
living beings, rational and irrational. 
He says that if any creature be sen- 
tient—i.e., capable of suffering pain 
or enjoying pleasure—it is cause suf- 
ficient why we should refrain from 
inflicting pain, and should bestow on 
it pleasure when we may. That is 
enough. We need go no further to 
seek for a primary ground of obli- 
gation for mercy and kindness. 
Many other motives may, and do, 
come in to enhance and modify this 
obligation ; but, standing by itself, it 
is sufficient. If we could divest 
ourselves of every other idea, and 
even admit the dreadful hypothesis 
that neither man nor brute had any 
Creator, but came into existence by 
some concourse of unconscious 
forces; yet even then—in & sunless, 
hopeless, fatherless world — there 
would still remain the same duty, 
if the creature cowd feel pain, to 
avoid inflicting it; if it could feel 
pleasure, to bestow it. We cannot 
get below this principle. It is an 
ultimate canon of natural law—a 
necessary moral law (in metaphysical 
parlance)—since we cannot even 
conceive the contrary, nor figure to 
our imaginations a world or a con- 
dition of things wherein the obli- 
gation could be suspended or re- 
versed. 

Let us endeavour to arrive at a 
clear analysis of such natural obli- 
gations :— 

First. In the case of rational, 
moral beings—what are our neces- 
sary obligations towards then? We 
have seen that as they are sentient 
beings we are bound to avoid their 
pain and seek their pleasure; but 
as they are more than sentient, and 
also rational and moral beings, other 
and higher obligations are added to 
those which concern their pain and 
pleasure. The highest end of a 
merely sentient being is enjoyment 
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of pleasure and freedom from pain, 
i.c., happiness; but the highest end 
of a rational and moral being is 
virtue. Thus, as we are bound to 
seek the sentient being’s happiness 
because he is capable of happiness, 
so we are bound to seek the moral 
being’s virtue because he is capable 
of virtue. Here, also, we have 
reached an ultimate obligation. And 
inasmuch as virtue immeasurably 
transcends happiness, so must mora! 
interests transcend sentient inte- 
rests; and the being who is both 
moral and sentient, demands that 
his moral interests be primarily 
consulted, and his sentient interests 
secondarily ; and the being who is 
only sentient and not moral is placed 
altogether subordinately, and can 
only claim that his interests be re- 
garded after those of the moral 
being have been fulfilled. To this 
simple ground of obligation, to seek 
the virtue of all beings capable of 
virtue, there are, of course, added 
many religious and fraternal mo- 
tives of the greatest force and sanc- 
tity in enhancing our duty of aiding 
our fellow men. But the original 
ground (as in the former case) is 
suflicient of itself. Were there no 
Divine Author of virtue, no immor- 
tality of blessedness for the virtuous 
soul, yet still the fact that a being 
could attain to virtue would consti- 
tute an obligation to seek his virtue. 
The great ends, then, of the obli- 
gation of man to his rational fellow- 
creature is, in the first place, to seek 
his virtue, and in the second place his 
happiness. To the virtue he can 
conduce, and the happiness he can 
produce — both in limited degrees, 
which degrees are the sole bounds 
(theoretically) of his obligations. 
But, practically, the power of 
any human being, either to conduce 
to the virtue, or produce the happi- 
ness of mankind are limited, not 
only by the influence he can exer- 
cise on any one, but by the numbers 
on whom he ean, in his narrow 
sphere, exercise any influence at all. 
Secondary moral obligations here 
come into play, requiring that in 
that necessarily narrow sphere of 
his labours there shall be precedence 
in his benevolence given to certain 
persons above others. If a man’s 
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powers permitted him to aid the 
yirtue and happiness of all mankind 
—of all equally—he would be bound 
todo so. As this is impossible, he 
must partition his benevolent cares 
on certain obvious principles of se- 
lection—propinquity of blood, con- 
tract of marriage, debts of gratitude, 
&e. Roughly speaking, these secon- 
dary obligations may be described 
as regulating that benevolence be 
first shown to those nearest to us, 
and afterwards to those more re- 
mote. They cannot be lawfully in- 
terpreted to abolish the claims of 
more remote objects of benevolence, 
but only to subordinate them; that 
is, when any degree of equality exists 
between the wants of the nearer and 
further claimants, the nearer has the 
precedence and preference. But 
when the want of the nearest claim- 
ant is altogether trifling, and the 
want of the remoter claimant urgent 
and vital, the prior claims of the first 
camot be held to supersede those 
of the second, which would in effect 
amount to their entire abolition. 

These (we fear, somewhat te- 
dious) analyses of principles lead us 
to the right point for considering 
the obligations owed by man to the 
lower animals. The brutes are sen- 
tient, but not moral creatures, there- 
fore our concern is solely with their 
happiness. ‘To what does this claim 
amount? If we had absolute power 
we should desire to relieve all ani- 
mals from all pain and want, and 
we should bestow on them such 
pleasures as their humble natures 
can receive. Obviously we can 
practically do little more than meet 
these obligations towards the ani- 
mals with whom we come in con- 
tact by refraining from causing them 
suffering, and supplying those which 
belong to us with proper food and 
shelter. The life of a brute, having 
no moral purpose, can best be un- 
derstood ethically as representing 
the sum of its pleasures; and the 
obligation, therefore, of producing 
the pleasures of sentient creatures 
must be reduced, in their case, to 
the abstinence from unnecessary de- 
struction of life. Such, then, are 
our duties towards the brute, simply 
considered, without reference to the 
human race. 
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But the claims of the brutes on 
us for happiness must necessarily be 
subordinated not only to human 
claims for moral aid, but for hu- 
man claims for happiness also. 
First, the happiness of animals is 
of a vastly lower and smaller thing 
than the happiness of man; secondly, 
all the interests of man touch upon 
moral grounds, assume higher im- 
portance than those of wn-moral 
beings; and lastly, because that 
race of man to which we belong 
must have over us claims of pre- 
cedence superior to any other 
race, were it even angelic, which 
should be more remote. So clear 
and so wide is this line of demarea- 
tion between our duties to man and 
to the brutes that it appears almost 
an impertinence thus to analyze it; 
and we may doubtless safely proceed 
in our argument, assuming it as 
granted on all hands that there is an 
absolute subordination between the 
claims of the animal and those of 
man. The whole lower creation is 
for ever and utterly subordinated to 
the higher. 

What then remains of the obliga- 
tion to consider the pain and plea- 
sure of the sentient but un-moral 
animals? Is there any space left 
for it in the crowd of human du- 
ties? Surely there is a little space. 
Claims which are subordinated to 
higher claims are not (as we have 
already said) therefore abolished. 
Here is an error common both to our 
views of the relative claims of dif- 
ferent human beings, and of the re- 
lative claims of brutes and men. 
There is in both cases a point where 
the rights of the secondary claimant 
come into the field, else were there 
in morals the anomaly of moral 
obligations which should never 
oblige any one. Where is this point 
to be found ? 

We have already said that in 
regulating the precedency of human 
claims, the point is found where 
there ceases to be any kind of 
equality between the wants of the 
two claimants. Where the wants 
are equal (or anything like equal) 
the nearest comes first, the remoter 
afterwards. If a father need bread 
to save him from starvation, and a 
friend need it also for the same pur- 
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pose, the father’s claims must come 
first. But if the father need it only 
to amuse himself by throwing it to 
fowls on the river, and the friend 
need it to save him from death, then 
the father’s claims go tothe ground, 
and the friend’s become paramount. 
This principle is continually neg- 
lected in human affairs, and the 
neglect causes great moral errors. 
The parent, husband, wife, or child 
whom affection and duty both direct 
to make their nearest and dearest 
the object of their ‘precedency of 
benevolence,’ continually fall under 
the temptation to make them their 
exclusive objects, and evade other 
obligations under the delusion that 
they are all merged in the one pri- 
mary obligation. The same thing 
takes place in the case of animals. 
Men say, ‘Human obligations come 
before all obligations to the brutes. 
Let us wait till all human beings 
are virtuous and happy, and then it 
will be time to attend to the brutes.’ 
But we are no more morally justified 
in the one case than in the other, 
neither in merging all human duties 
in duties to one individual, nor in 
waiting to consider our obligations 
to the animals to those Greek ka- 
lends when all human wants will 
be abundantly supplied. 

The point where the inferior 
claim of the brute, as of the man, 
must come into the field, can only 
be in each case where there ceases 
to be any kind of equality between 
the superior and inferior claims. 
We must consider carefully what 
ean constitute the relative claims of 
beings of such different rank. Pass- 
ing below the last human claimant 
on our benevolence, we find ‘a great 
gulf fixed.’ With the rationality 
and moral freedom of the agent, life 
itself has so far altered its value 
that we no longer recognize in it 
any of the sanctity which pertained 
to the life of aman; nor can the 
creature’s comfort or enjoyment of 
any kind be put in the balance. 
We can in no case say that the 
claim of life for the brute is the 
same thing as the claim of life for a 
man; nay, even of security, or food, 
or comfort of any kind for the man. 
Everything which could fairly in- 
terpreted to be a want for the man 


must have precedence over even the 
life of the animal; but here we 
must stop. ‘Those cruel impulses 
of destruction, which we may call 
wantonness In a man, have no claims 
to be weighed against the brute’s life 
and welfare. His gluttonous tastes, 
his ecaprices, his indolence, have no 
claims. Here the claims of the 
brute come on the field. Our obli- 
gations to consider its humble hap- 
piness must appear here or no- 
where. They are postponed utterly 
to man’s wants. They stand good 
against his wantonness. Practically, 
where does the principle lead us? 
Simply to this—that we may slay 
cattle for food, and take the fowls 
of the air and the fish of the sea to 
supply our table; but that we may 
not (for example) torture calves to 
produce white meat, nor slash living 
salmon to make them more delicate, 
nor nail fowls to the fireside to give 
them diseased livers. We may use 
horses and asses in our ploughs and 
our carriages, but we have no right 
to starve and torture our poor brute 
servants for our avarice or malig- 
nity. We may clear every inha- 
bited country of wild beasts and 
noxious reptiles and insects whose 
existence would imperil our secu- 
rity or militate against our health 
or cleanliness, or who would devour 
our own proper food; but we 
have no right to go into untrodden 
deserts to take away the lives of 
creatures who there have their pro- 
per home, nor to kill in our own 
country harmless things like sea- 
gulls and frogs for the mere gratifi- 
cation of our destructive propensi- 
ties. 

And further. Beside these limits 
to the taking of life, there are limits 
to the infliction of pain. Here, 
again, if the pain be necessary, if the 
life demanded by human wants cai- 
not be taken without the infliction 
of some degree of pain; or if (with- 
out killing a brute) we are obliged to 
put it to some suffering, to fetter it 
for our security, or for any similar 
reason, here, also, we may be justi- 
fied. But though we may thus 
inflict pain for our want, we are no 
more justified in inflicting it than 
in taking life for our wantonness. 
If from the odious delight in wit- 
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nessing suffering, or from furious 
tempers, or parsimony, or idle curio- 
sity, we put an animal to needless 
torture, we stand condemned; we 
have offended against the law re- 
quiring us to refrain from inflicting 
pain on any being which, by. its 
sentient nature, is sensible to pain. 

These views are surely almost 
self-evident. To affirm the con- 
trary and maintain that we have a 
right to take animal life in mere 
wantonness, or to inflict needless 
torture upon animals, is to deny 
that a sentient being has any claims 
whatever, or that his capacity for 
suffering pain and enjoying pleasure 
ought to determine in any way our 
conduct towards him. For if that 
capacity for enjoyment is not to pro- 
tect his life (i.e., the whole sum of 
his pleasures) against our wanton 
destruction, nor his capacity for pain 
protect his nervous frame from our 
nfliction of needless torture, there 
is nothing left to be imagined of oc- 
casion wherein his claims could be 
valid. 

The line then which we are seek- 
ing must be drawn here or nowhere. 
Animals’ lives (4. ey their whole 
sum of pleasures) may be taken 
for man’s wants, even if those wants 
le ever so small, but not for his wan- 
‘ness ; nov may they be taken in 
any case with needless infliction of 
pan. 

We shall assume that the reader 
will concede this principle. It re- 
mains to test its application to the 
controversy which concerns us at 
present—the right of men to put 
mimals to torture for the sake of 
(what they claim to be) the interests 
of science. We must endeavour to 
discuss this question very calmly, 
and not allow ourselves to be carried 
away by the natural indignation 
caused by pictures of agony. Al- 
most similar pictures of human 
agony might be drawn from the 
Scenes in any military hospital, and 
yet would argue nothing against the 
goodness of the operation. 

‘Science’ is a great and sacred 
word. When we are called on to 
consider its ‘interests’ we are con- 
Sidering the cause of that truth 
Which is one of the three great por- 
tals Wherchy man may enter the 
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temple of God. Physical science, 
the knowledge of God’s material 
creation, is in its highest sense a 
holy thing—the revelation of God’s 
power, wisdom, love, through the 
universe of inorganic matter and 
organic life. The love of truth for 
its own sake, irrespective of the 
utility of its applications, has here 
one of its noblest fields; and no love 
of the beautiful by the artist, nor of 
the good by the philanthropist, can 
surpass it in sanctity, or claim, on 
moral grounds, a larger liberty. 

Where then are we to rank ‘ the 
interests of science,” among human 
wants or wantonnesses? Surely 
among the wants deserving of fullest 
privilege. Man, in his highest capa- 
city as a rational being, hungers for 
truth as the food of his soul, even 
as he hungers for meat for his body ; 
and the wants of the soul must ever 
be placed in higher rank than those 
of the body. Hehas a right to seek 
truth as he has a right to seek na- 
tural food, and may obtain it equally 
lawfully by the same measures. 
Thus we arrive at the conclusion 
that man has a right to take animal 
life for the purposes of science as 
he would take it for food, or secu- 
rity, or health. And this, be it re- 
membered, is strictly for science, as 
science, apart from the contingent 
utility which may result from any 
discovered truths. When men go 
about explaining the probable «se 
which may be derived from a scien- 
tific experiment, they are employing 
supererogatory argument. ‘The sci- 
entific truth, as u truth, is an end in 
itself: the derivable utility affords 
another and supplementary argu- 
ment. 

Of course, when it happens, as in 
the case of anatomical researches, 
that every discovered truth is likely 
in a high degree to contribute to the 
restoration of human health and the 
salvation of human life, then the 
supplementary argument hence de- 
rived for the prosecution of such 
researches is proportioned to the 
whole value of human health and 
life, and deserves the highest recog- 
nition. For all purposes of reason- 
ing, however, we may carry with us 
the full admission that the interests 
of science alone, «as science, are enough 
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to justify a man in taking away the 
life of any animal. 

We may take animal life (that is, 
the whole sum of the animal’s plea- 
sures) for the interests of science; 
but we must take it with ‘no need- 
less infliction of pain.’ Now, un- 
happily, until lately, nearly all ex- 
periments of science were inevitably 
accompanied by the infliction of tor- 
ture. It was not so much the crea- 
ture’s life which the experimenter 
required as its endurance of all 
manner of lacerations and ‘ vivi- 
sections.’ It must be owned that 
here was a trying problem. Should 
science (it was asked) turn aside 
in her royal progress and forego 
her claims for the sake of some 


miserable brute or reptile—say of 


the frog, which Marshall Hall dared 
to call ‘God’s gift to the physiolo- 
gist?’ Or should the ‘torture of a 
thousand animals be held as nothing 
in the balance against the supreme 
interests of man ? It would seem that 
in such a conflict, such an antinomy 
of duties, as Kant would have 
named it, our sympathies would 
have been with the man who relin- 
quished his experiment at the insti- 
gations of mercy; but that, at the 
same time, we could not presume 
to censure the man who pursued it 
unrelentingly. 

Be it remembered, however, that 
here and everywhere it can only be 
in the true interests of science that 
such sacrifices can be justified at all. 
Of this we shall say more anon. 

sut this whole phase of the question 
may now be put aside for ever. 
The 
ages—the discovery for which the 
sages of old would have offered 
hecatombs, and yet for which no 
Te Deum has ascended from the 
churches of Christendom as for 
many a bloody victory—the great 
discovery of perfect anzesthetics, has 
altered the whole condition of the 
case between the man of science and 
the brutes. 
the physiologist, by the use of chlo- 
roform, to perform nearly every ex- 
periment he can desire without the 
infliction of any pain whatever. 
With trifling exceptions of a few 
prolonged experiments of doubtful 
value, he can test at will any scien- 
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tific truth at the cost, perhaps, of 
life, but never of torture. 

How stands the case now? Surely 
that such experiments as may be 
required by science at the cost of 
animal life may be freely made at 
such cost; and that the experi- 
ments which require processes na- 
turally involving torture, may be 
freely performed with the use of 
anesthetics and consequent avoid- 
ance of torture, but 
Here is the line which Providence 
has drawn for us in these latter 
days as clear as daylight. There is 
in our hands the means of obviating 
the torture while reserving the in- 
terests of science ; and we are inex- 
cusable if from indolence, parsi- 
mony, or any other motive, we fail 
to use it. The experiment then he- 
comes unlawful to us and falls 
under the condemnation of wanton 
cruelty. Let us see precisely what 
these two conditions involve: firstly, 
that the /ife we are going to take is 
really demanded by science; se- 
condly, that the paix of the experi- 
ment shall be removed by anesthe- 
tics. 

For animal life to be really de- 
manded by science we must con- 
clude that it is wanted firstly,” for 
the discovery of some new truth; 
secondly, for the establishment 'ot 
some questionable fact; thirdly, for 
general instruction. Thus an ana- 
tomist may kill a bird or beast to 
discover or ascertain the facts of its 
structure, and the natural historian 
may kill it to affix its place in zoo- 
logy or ornithology, or the toxicolo- 
gist may kill it to preserve it ina 
museum for general instruction. 
All these reasons for taking the 
lives of animals must be held valid. 
sut, where there is no anticipation 
of discovering a new truth, wher 
there is no questionable fact to be 
ascertained, and where general in- 
struction can be obtained perfectly 
without the sacrifice of fresh life, 
then there remains no justification 
for the act. It passes under the 
censure of wanton destruction. 

Secondly, that we may consider 
the ¢ onditions for the justification of 
torturing experiments fulfilled, we 
must demand that in every case ill 
which the production of severe pain 


not otherwise. 
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is involved, the experimenter is 
bound to employ chloroform or some 
other anesthetic with such suffi- 
cient care as to obviate the pain. 
No excuse of trouble or expense can 
be admitted; for if the individual 
society be unwilling or unable to 
undergo such needful trouble and 
expense, they are disqualified from 
undertaking experiments which can- 
not lawfully be performed save 
under such conditions. Here then 
stands the case against the vivisec- 
tionists. Have they done that which 
in itself is lawful under lawful con- 
ditions? Have they taken the lives 
of brutes only when the interests of 
science really demanded them? and 
have they performed painful expe- 
riments always under the influence 
of anesthetics? If they have ob- 
served these conditions they must 
stand morally exempt from blame, 
and the popular outery against them 
deserves to be disregarded as igno- 
rant and futile. If they have trans- 
gressed these conditions, then they 
must stand morally convicted of 
the heinous offence of cruelty, and 
the indignation and disgust of man- 
kind would be amply justified 
against them. 

We cannot pretend to bring for- 
ward evidence of the infraction of 
these conditions by the societies and 
individuals who have been accused 
of cruelty in vivisection. The sub- 
ject has been discussed in all the 
leading journals of the country, and 
facts have been alleged of sufficient 
gravity and supported by ample 
authority to justify in full the 
anxious investigation of the case by 
men of humanity. Viewing the evi- 
dence before us, it appears impossi- 
ble to doubt that in France, for 
years back, a vast number of horses 
and dogs have been dissected alive 
and submitted to every conceivable 
operation for the instruction of 
pupils in anatomy and veterinary 
surgery, and that no chloroform has 
been in use on these occasions. 
On the other hand, in England, it is 
aflirmed, seemingly on good autho- 
rity, that vivisections are compara- 
tively rare, and are’ performed only by 
Scientific men for the ascertainment 
ot physiologic facts, and usually 
with the exhibition of chloroform. 
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If these facts be so, it appears 
beyond question that the French 
system has terribly transgressed the 
limits of morality in this matter. 
Dead horses and dogs would have 
served the purpose of instruction to 
the pupils in anatomy as well as 
living ones; and the whole mass of 
torture involved in their living dis- 
section might have been spared. If 
for the purpose of instructing their 
pupils in the surgery of the living 
tibre, it may have been necessary to 
perform some operations on animals 
before death, yet of those actually 
performed daily at Allfort (sixty- 
four on each horse) the great ma- 
jority were (like the removal of the 
hoof) wholly useless, and present 
no kind of compensating benefit for 
the acute torture they inflict, inas- 
much as the operations cannot be 
copied in the human subject, nor 
would they ever be used by any 
owner in the case of a horse. As to 
the primary motives justifying such 
taking of life for purposes of science, 
they cannot be alleged in the case 
at all; for there is no attempt at 
discovering any new fact, or ascer- 
taining any doubtful one, ever pro- 
pounded. These points have been 
clearly demonstrated in the French 
Academy ; and in the Séance of Au- 
gust 25 of the present year, M. 
Dubois proposed a motion, whereby 
the evils in question would have 
henceforth been forbidden, the pu- 
pils instructed on dead bodies, and 
the dissection of living animals con- 
fined to special cases of the discovery 
or verification of new facts. He pro- 
posed that three replies should be 
made to the questions asked by 
Government on the subject, to the 
following effect :— 

1. The Academy, without dwelling on 
the injurious form of the documents that 
have been submitted to it, acknowledges 
that abuses have been introduced into the 
practice of vivisection. 

2. To prevent these abuses, the Academy 
expresses the wish that, henceforward, vi- 
visections may be exclusively reserved to 
the research of new facts or the verifica- 
tion of doubtful ones; and that, conse- 
quently, they may be no more practised in 
the public or private courses (of lectures) 
for the demonstration of facts already es- 
tablished by science, : 

3. The Academy equally expresses the 
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wish that the pupils at the schools of ve- 
terinary medicine may henceforward be ex- 
ercised in the practice of operations on dead 
bodies, and no more on living horses. 
As this report was negatived by 
a majority in the Academy, and the 
report actually adopted evaded the 
questions presented, and left the 
whole matter in its original condi- 
tion, we are under the painful ne- 
cessity of still leaving at the door of 
the men of science in France the 
terrible charge of perpetrating and 
sanctioning the agonizing deaths of 
multitudes of highly sensitive ani- 
mals, wholly without justification 
from the real interests of science. 
Further, the condition on which 
painful experiments can be lawfully 
made, namely, the use of anzesthe- 
ties, being to all appearance alto- 
gether rejected in the case of the 
French vivisections, the last justifi- 
cation is withdrawn, and the case 
stands as an exemplification of the 
greatest possible offence to be com- 
mitted towards the animals, without 
any extenuating circumstances. ‘The 
most highly organized and most 
friendly creatures are put to the 
death of uttermost and most pro- 
longed agony, entirely without justi- 
fication, and with the habitual neg- 
lect of that precaution by which 
all their sufferings might have been 
obviated. When we say that this 
great moral offence has been com- 
mitted for years, and is still com- 
mitted, in defiance of remonstrance, 
by the splendidly-endowed scientific 
associations of one of the most civi- 
lized countries in the world, we 
seem to have reached the last term 
of condemnation which useless, 
wanton, deliberate, and exquisite 
cruclty can incur. 


In the preceding pages we have 
endeavoured to examine this ques- 
tion from the purely moral side, and 
as a problem of ethics separable 
from religious considerations, or na- 
tural sentiments of pity or disgust. 
Solely as a matter of moral duty 
imperative on us as. rational free 
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agents, we have (it is hoped) de- 
monstrated that the claims of ani- 
mals must be regarded so far as to 

cause us to respect their lives when 

no human want, but only wanton- 

ness, asks their destruction; and 

also that the infliction of torturing 

experiments upon them can only be 

justified when accompanied by the 

use of anesthetics. Offences against 

these principles we have condemned 

on purely ethical grounds, and as 

infractions of the immutable laws of 
morality. 

But it is impossible to regard a 
subject of this kind solely from the 
bare stand-point of ethics. Man is 
something else beside the agent of a 
‘categoric imperative.’ He is also 
a creature of affections and sympa- 
thies; and, above all, he is a reli- 
gious being, whose acts and feelings 
bear a certain relation to his Creator. 

Now, as to the affections and sym- 
pathies of man, there are many spe- 
cies of animals on which they are 
naturally bestowed in a greater or 
less degree, and to kill or torture 
such animals is not only an offence 
against the laws of morality, but 
against the instincts of humanity 
and the feelings of the heart. So 
strongly has this been felt, that a 
great philosopher has actually as- 
serted that the ground ‘of our duty 
of mercy to the animals was not 
founded on their sentient nature but 
on our sensibilities ; and that cruelty 
was forbidden, not because it tor- 
tured the animal, but because it 
brutalized the man.* Here, how- 

ever, he committed (as Bentham 
well showed) an enormous error, 
and ignored the true principle laid 
down by Butler. Such a doctrine, 
if admitted, would introduce the 
same hateful system of morals to- 
wards the brutes as that which too 
often polluted human charity, caus- 
ing it to be performed, not for the 
benefit of the receiver, but the 
moral and spiritual interest of the 
giver. Each duty must be done for 
its own sake, not for the sake of any 
other object, however desirable ; nay, 
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in truth, no duty can be fulfilled 
truly (in both sentiment and action) 
save disinterestedly. The attempt 
to produce our own moral culture 
out of our humanity or beneficence 
is, by the hypothesis, absurd. Only 
disinterested and single-hearted ac- 
tions really warm and enlarge the 
soul, not self-regardful ones. We 
are bound to consider the wel- 
fare of the brutes for their sakes, 
not ours, because they are so con- 
stituted as to suffer and enjoy. That 
is the moral principle of the case. 

Humane feelings, however, to- 
vards the brutes, though not the 
ground of our obligations towards 
them, form a natural tie which can- 
not be rudely broken without doing 
violence to many of the finer attri- 
butes of our nature. If a man 
be condemned in the court of mo- 
rality for selling a faithful horse or 
dog to the vivisectionists, he would 
surely also be condemned for that 
act in the sentiments of every man 
of refined feelings. There is a story 
extant, so hideous that we hesitate 
to tell it, of a certain man of science 
who performed on his dog what he 
was pleased to term une experience 
He tortured it for days in 
a peculiarly horrible manner, to try 
when the animal’s affection would 
be overcome by his cruelty. The 
result proved that the dog died 
without ceasing to show his humble 
devotion to the man (or monster, we 
should say) who put him to such a 
test. The indignation which this 
fiendish act arouses in our minds is 
not solely a moral reprobation: it 
partakes also of the bitterness pro- 
voked by an outrage upon the affec- 
tions. 

The sentiment of tenderness to 
the brutes is of course but only in- 
ferior in sacredness to the moral 
principle, but also unlike it in being 
&® very variable matter. Different 
nations and different individuals 
have it in very diverse degrees. The 
inquiry into its extent and influence 
would doubtless afford an interest- 
ing chapter in the study of human 
nature: we should find, as a rule, 
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the more highly cultivated nations 
feeling the sentiment most vividly ; 
but to this rule there would be 
many exceptions. The Arab’s care 
for horses, the Turk’s care for cats, 
are probably unparalleled elsewhere. 
But on the other hand, we find the 
Greeks, even in Homer’s time, able 
to relish the sweet tale of Argus; 
while the whole magnificent litera- 
ture of the Hebrews contains no 
passage, save in the story of Tobit, 
to imply any friendly feelings to- 
wards the animals. The singular 
commands in the Pentateuch, not 
to ‘muzzle the ox which treadeth 
out the corn, and not to ‘seethe a 
kid in its mother’s milk,’ suggests 
rather the design of the legislator to 
soften the hard natures of the Is- 
raelites than to protect the animals 
from suffering, Inasmuch as neither 
of the acts forbidden involved any 
real cruelty. In Hindoo literature, 
again, there appear to be perpetual 
tender references to the lower crea- 
tures. In the Mahabharata, in par- 
ticular, there is an exquisite story of 
the hero who insisted on the admis- 
sion of his faithful dog along with 
himself into heaven, and refused to 
accept the offers of Ludva to con- 
duct him there without it. At last 
the dog transforms himself into 
Yamen, god of Death, who has fol- 
lowed the hero’s steps through the 
yvorld, and now leaves him with a 
blessing to enter Paradise, free from 
the penalty of mortality.* As might 
naturally be expected, the condition 
of animals is much modified in 
countries where they are either sup- 
posed to be inhabited by Divine 
beings, or else the abodes of human 
souls undergoing metempsychosis. 
This latter doctrine, involving such 
low and ludicrous circumstances as 
the transmigration represented in 
the Theban tomb of the gluttonous 
man into the pig, has perhaps met 
on that account with more contempt 
among us than its moral character 
deserves. Among the multitudinous 
superstitions of mankind, and fan- 
tastic dreams concerning the ‘ un- 
discovered country, from whose 
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bourne no traveller returns,’ not by 
any means the worst is that which 
would represent the future punish- 
ment for sinking our human nature 
in cruelty, sensuality, or sloth, to be 
the Joss of that human nature for a 
time, and the incarnation of the sin- 
ful soul in some cruel, or sensual, or 
slothful brute. Between this idea 
(combined, as it always is, with the 
prospect of final restoration) and the 
doctrine of a burning cave of ever- 
lasting blasphemy and despair, it 
may be thought that the notions of 
Pythagoras and the originators of 
the Egyptian and Hindoo theologies 
were not unworthy of comparison. 
Probably, however,-the results of 
neither doctrine concerning the fu- 
ture would have essentially conduced 
to human virtue ; and as to the influ- 
ence of that of the metempsychosis 
on the conduct of men towards the 
brutes, its humanizing effects have 
doubtless been counterbalanced by 
the introduction of vegetarian er- 
rors, and consequent discourage- 
ment of animal life; and also by 
inducing a degree of care for some 
favoured brutes, infringing mon- 
strously upon the rights of man- 
kind. The writer’s father was wit- 
ness, during the old Mahratta wars, 
of various revolting scenes of famine, 
wherein the sacred cows of the Hin- 
doo temples were standing gorged 
to repletion beside huge vessels of 
rice deyoted to their use, while the 
starving population lay dying and 
dead of hunger all around. 

Turning from nations to classes, 
we should find as a rule that the 
most cultivated are the most mer- 
ciful. But here aiso there are ecx- 
ceptions. In England it is the half- 
brutalized and sottish carter, or the 
the degraded and filthy dealer in 
‘marine stores, who is brought up 
before the magistrate for furiously 
flogging his stubborn horse, or skin- 
ning alive some miserable cat. In 
France, alas! it is men of science— 
men belonging to the learned pro- 
fessions— who disembowel living 
horses and open the brains of dogs. 
In the case of individuals, the pre- 
sence or absence of tenderness for 
nnimals appears to constitute a very 
curious test of character. Its con- 
nexion with benevolence towards 
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mankind is of the inverse kind in 
too many instances. Few earnest 
philanthropists care at all for ani- 
mals, or have any special sympathies 
with favourite dogs, horses, or birds: 
and they often seem to resent the 
care of others for such creatures as 
a defrauding of human claims. When 
the proposal was made for opening 
that very unassuming little institu- 
tion in Islington for the shelter of 
lost dogs, the outcry raised on the 
part of human charity was greater 
than has ever greeted the erection 
of one of the gin-palaces or casinos, 
or other conservatories of vice in 
the kingdom. The objectors did not 
recognize the great law of human 
nature by which mercy begets 
mercy, even as ‘revenge and wrong 
bring forth their kind, and that the 
‘merciful man’ may not seldom 
have become merciful by beginning 
with mercy to ‘his beast.’ Ii it had 
no result whatever on human feel- 
ings, it would be hard to say that 
keeping a kennel for a few starving 
brutes was a much worse expendi- 
ture of money than sundry others 
with which the rich gentlemen of 
England indulge themselves. 

But if the strong feelings of phi- 
lanthropists for human claimants 
are somewhat chill as regards the 
animals, there is, on the other hand, 
a more deplorable inclination among 
all who have a tendency to mis- 
anthropy to bestow on animals an 
amount of affection very visibly dis- 
torted from its rightful human chan- 
nels. Every Timon in the world 
has his dog, every embittered old 
maid her cat or parrot. They do 
not love these creatures so much 
because the dog, cat, or parrot fills 
up the measure of their affections, 
as because they have withdrawn 
their affections from humanity, and 
pour them out on the brutes in the 
place of better objects. This kind 
of love for animals has in it some- 
what truly painful to witness. It 
cannot be defended in any manner, 
yet our pity may fairly be given toa 
condition of heart which reveals 8 
past of intense suffering, and is 
itself a state of disease of the affec- 
tions. We are inclined to feel con- 
temptuous, or perhaps a little re- 
sentful, when, in a world full of 
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human woes and wants, a vast 
amount of tenderness and compas- 
sion is lavished upon some overfed 
spaniel, dying of the results of ex- 
cessive indulgence, or a_ legacy, 
which might have afforded education 
to a child, is devoted to the maiu- 
tenance of a parrot. We are dis- 
gusted when we hear of a lady com- 
forting a mother on the death of her 
only daughter, by saying, ‘I felt 
just the same when my Fido died.’ 
jut resentment and contempt are 
no right sentiments for such sorrow- 
ful exhibitions of moral malady any 
more than for the depraved appetite 
of physical disease. Probably the 
worst form of this distortion of the 
affections, and one for which no 
excuse can be made, is to be found 
when the pride of the over-indulged 
men and women of wealth and rank 
keeps them aloof from their human 
fellow-creatures, and leads them to 
lavish on their animal favourites the 
care and tenderness they would dis- 
dain to display to a human being. 
The lady of fashion, who leaves her 
child unvisited for days in its nur- 
sery, under the care of menials, 
while she watches the feeding of her 
spaniel, and covers it with caresses, 
is about as odious a specimen of 
humanity as may easily be found. 
On the other hand, there are cases 
of intense love for animals in persons 
necessarily of a solitary life which 
are among the most affecting inci- 
dents in the world. In Le Maitre’s 
beautiful story of Le Lépreux de lu 
Cite d’Aoste (founded entirely on 
facts verified on the spot to the 
present day), the outcast leper and 
his sister are recorded to have dwelt 
in the ruined tower outside the city 
for many years of their suffering 
lives, utterly cut off from human 
itercourse. One day a poor little 
cur, starving and homeless, wan- 
dered into their secluded garden. 
They received it with delight, and 
the sister fed it, and made it her 
constant companion and favourite. 
After some years the sister died, and 
the leper was left utterly and for 
ever alone, save for the presence of 
the little dog, which gave him the 
only semblance of affection left for 
‘um to hope for in the world; and 
by its caresses and intelligence 
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served a little to beguile his days 
and nights of ceaseless suffering. 
One day the poor animal strayed 
out of his garden towards the town. 
It was recognized as the leper’s dog, 
and the people were seized with the 
alarm that it would carry the infec- 
tion of his disease into the town. 
Fear is the most cruel of all things. 
They stoned and beat the poor crea- 
ture till it only escaped from them 
at last to crawl back to its master 
and expire at his feet. He who 
would not sympathize with the 
leper’s grief, must have a heart har- 
dened indeed. 

Again, there is a most remarkable 
story (recorded, we believe, a few 
years ago, in a paper in the Qwar- 
terly Review) of a French convict 
who was long the terror of the prison 
authorities by his violence and au- 
dacity. Time after time he had 
broken out and made savage assaults 
on his jailers. Stripes and chains 
had been multiplied year after year ; 
and he was habitually confined in 
an underground cell, from whence 
he was only taken to work with his 
fellow convicts in the prison yard: 
but his ferocity long remained un- 
tamed. At last it was observed that 
he grew rather more calm and do- 
cile, without apparent cause for the 
change, till one day, when he ,was 
working with his comrades, a large 
rat suddenly leaped from the breast 
of his coat and ran across the yard. 
Naturally the ery was raised to kill 
the rat, and the men were preparing 
to throw stones at it, when the con- 
vict, hitherto so ferocious, with a 
sudden outburst of feeling implored 
them to desist, and allow him to 
recover his strange favourite. The 
prison officials for once were guided 
by a happy compassion, and suffered 
him to call back his rat, which came 
to his voice, and nestled back in his 
diess. The convict’s gratitude was 
as strong as his rebellious disposition 
had hitherto proved, and from that 
day he proved submissive and or- 
derly. After some years he became 
the trusted assistant of the jailers, 
and finally the poor fellow was 
killed in defending them against a 
mutiny of the other convicts. The 
love of that humblest creature find- 
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changed his whole character. Who 
shall limit the miracles to be wrought 
by affection, when the love of a rat 
could transform a man? 

3ut whatever result a general re- 
view might give us of the amount 
of tenderness of nations and classes 
of men for animals, there can be 
little doubt that it would prove to 
be a veal characteristic of humanity, 
and possessed of a definite place 
among the sentiments of our nature. 
On the other hand, the affection and 
devotion of many species of animals 
for man are matters of too great 
notoriety to need more than passing 
reference. The dog, horse, ele- 
phant, cat, seal,and many species of 
birds, show these feelings in the 
most unmistakable manner ; in some 
cases marking their love by truly 
heroic self-sacrifice, or by dying of 
grief for the loss of their masters. 


Probably many other species of 


beasts and birds would prove ca- 
pable, on experiment, of similar 
attachment. The tie established in 
such instances between a man and 
the brute who gives him his un- 
bounded devotion, is unquestionably 
one of great tenderness. The poor 
dog’s love is a thing so beautiful 
that to despise it is to do violence to 
every softer instinct. The man is 
in so far below the brute if the 
brute can give him a pure, disinte- 
rested, devoted love, and he can 
give back no tenderness and pity in 
return. Cowper said well— 


I would not have that man to be my friend, 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm, 


The human affections of one who 
could feel no emotions of pity for 
the animal which attached itself to 
him must be of little worth, and 
partake largely of egotism or mere 
selfish passion. Woe to the woman 
or the child who should depend on 
such a man. 

To choose for objects of cruel ex- 
periments animals endowed with the 
wondrous power of Jove, is not then 
only a moral offence, viewed in the 
light of a needless torture of sen- 
tient creatures; it is also a sin 
against all the instincts of tender- 
ness and pure sentiment. We are 
justified not only in condemning it 
on moral grounds, but in revolting 
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against it in the name of the common 
heart of humanity. 

There remains one grave and 
solemn side of this question which 
we have some hesitation in ap- 
proaching. Man and brutes are 
not mere creatures of chance. Sen- 
timent of pity are not matters of 
arbitrary taste. Moral laws do not 
alone bind us with a sacred obliga- 
tion of mercy. The MAKeEr of man 
is also the Maker of all the tribes of 
earth and air and waters. Our Lord 
is their Lord also. We rule the 
animal creation, not as irresponsible 
sovereigns, but as the vicegerents of 
God. 

The position of the brutes in the 
scale of creation would appear to be 
that of the complement of the 
mighty whole. We cannot 
pose that the material universe of 
suns and planets was created for 
irrational and immoral beings, but 
rather to be the habitation of va- 
rious orders of intelligences en- 
dowed with that moral freedom by 
which they may attain to virtue and 
approach to God in ever-growing 
likeness and love. If we may pre- 
sume to speculate on the awful 
designs of the Supreme Architect, 
we almost inevitably come to this 
conclusion, that these world-houses 
were all built to be, sooner or later, 
in the million millenniums of their 
existence, the abodes of living souls. 
Be this as it may regarding the 
other worlds in the universe, we 
must at least believe that here 
(where such beings actually exist) 
their palace-home of plains and 
hills and woods and waters, with 
all its libraries of wisdom, its gal- 
leries of beauty, has been built for 
them, and not for their humble 
fellow-lodgers, the brutes and the 
fowls, the insects and the fish. 
They are, we must conclude, the 
complement and filling-up of the 
great design. Some of them are 
the servants appointed for our use; 
all of them are made to be happy— 
to fill the world with their innocent 
delight. We cannot think that any 
of them, any sentient creature, was 
made primarily for another crea- 
ture’s benefit, but first for its own 
happiness, and then afterwards to 
‘second too some other use.’ Thus 
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we believe the world was made for 
man, the end of whose creation is 
virtue and eternal union with God ; 
and the complement of the plan are 
the brutes, whose end is such hap- 
piness as their natures may permit. 

If this be so, our relation to the 
whole animal creation is simply that 
of fellow-crceatures, of a rank so much 
higher, that our interests must al- 
ways have precedence. But to some 
orders of animals we are in a much 
nearer relation, for these are the 
servants given us expressly by God, 
and fitted with powers and instincts 
precisely suiting them to meet our 
wants. The camel, horse, ass, ele- 
phant, the cow, sheep, goat, dog, 
cat, and many species of fowls, ave 
all so constituted as to supply us 
with what we need in the way of 
services, food, clothing, and pro- 
tection. Our use or misuse of these 
servants is a matter in which it is 
impossible to conceive that we are 
irresponsible, or that we do not 
offend the merciful Creator when, 
instead of profiting by His gifts, we 
use our superior power to torture 
and destroy the creatures He has 
made to serve us, and to be happy 
also. If there be one moral offence 
which more than another seems di- 
rectly an offence against God, it is 
this wanton infliction of pain upon 
His creatures. He, the Good One, 
has made them to be happy, but 
leaves us our awful gift of freedom 
to use or to misuse towards them. In 
a word, He places them absolutely 
in our charge. If we break this 
trust, and torture them, what is our 
posture towards Him? Surely as 
sins of the flesh sink man below 
humanity, so sins of cruelty throw 
him into the very converse and 
antagonism of Deity; he becomes 
not a mere brute, but a fiend. 

These would seem to be the simple 
facts of our relation to the animals, 
viewed from the religious point of 
view, on the hypothesis that our 
usual ideas concerning the lower 
creation are correct, that brutes have 
no germ of a moral nature, no pros- 
pect of immortality, and that be- 
tween us and them there are no 
other ties but those of fellow-crea- 
turehood. It may be that a more 
advanced mental philosophy, and 
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further researches in science, may 
modify these ideas. It may be that 
we shall come to see that sentient 
life and consciousness and self-con- 
sciousness are mysterious powers 
working upward through all the 
orders of organic existence; that 
there are rudiments in the sagacious 
elephant and the affectionate dog of 
moral faculties which we need not 
consign hopelessly to annihilation. 
It may be that we shall find that 
man himself, in all the glory of his 
reason, has sprung, in the far-off 
eyes of the primeval world, not from 
the ‘clod of the valley’ any more 
than from Deucalion’s stones, but 
from some yet-undiscovered crea- 
ture which once roamed the forests 
of the elder world, and through 
whom he stands allied in blood to 
all the beasts of the field. It may 
be we shall find all these things; 
and finding them we shall not de- 
grade man, but only elevate the 
brute. By such ideas, should sci- 
ence ever ratify them, we shall cer- 
tainly arrive at new and vivid 
interests in the animal creation, and 
the brutes will receive at our hands 
(we must needs believe) some more 
tender consideration. But these are, 
as yet, all doubtful speculations, and 
we do not need to rest a feather’s 
weight of argument upon them to 
prove that as religious beings we 
are bound to show mercy to all 
God’s creatures. God has made all 
the domestic animals with special 
adaptations to our use. But there is 
one species whose purpose is mani- 
festly so peculiarly beneficent, that 
we cannot pass over it in forming 
an estimate of our relation to the 
lower creatures. Many beasts and 
birds are capable of attaching them- 
selves to man, but the dog is en- 
dowed with a capacity for loving his 
master with a devotion whose parallel 
we must seek only in the records of 
the purest human friendship. There 
is no phenomenon in all the won- 
drous field of natural history more 
marvellous than this; and the bea- 
ver’s architecture, the bee’s geo- 
metry, may justly be ranked second 
to the exquisite instinct by which 
the dog has been rendered capable 
of such quick and vivid sympathy, 
such disinterested and self-sacri- 
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ficing devotion. Nowhere, would it 
seem, do we come on clearer traces 
of the tender mercies of the Uni- 
versal Father, and of His thoughtful 
provision (if we may so express it) 
for his children’s wants, than in 
these instincts given to the dog to 
make him the friend of man, and 
enable his humble companionship 
to soothe the aching and cheer the 
solitary heart. In the various vi- 
cissitudes of human life, Providence 
has found it needful to allot to thou- 
sands years of loneliness, and days 
filled with the anguish of bereaved, 
or separated, or deceived affection. 
At the best, numbers of us must 
lack (amid, perhaps, much true 
friendship) that special tenderness 
of unquestioning and caressing love 
which children might supply. But 
even here that same Providence has, 
in a measure, supplied and fore- 
stalled the want of our hearts, even 
as it supplies the wants of our phy- 
sical nature for food and rest. Asa 
mother might give to her child a 
toy to replace some unsuitable com- 
panion, so has the dog been given to 
us, and fitted to be our gentle play- 
fellow. How does he so marvel- 
lously understand our happy moods, 
and bound beside us with his joyful 
gambols? And how does he, in a 
moment, comprehend when we are 
sal—he who sheds no tears, nor 
shows any of our marks of gricf— 
and try to lick the listless hand, and 
nestle to our side, as if to prove to 
us that his humble devotion will 
never fail us? How does it come to 
pass that his affection for his own 
species, and attachment to his home, 
and care for his food and safety, are 
all secondary with him to the love 
of his master ; and that he leaves his 
companions and his abode without 


a sign of regret, and flings himself 


into any danger of robbers, or angry 
seas, to save him; and, finally, will 
often refuse all food, and die of star- 
vation upon his grave? These are 
wondrous instincts—wondrous pow- 
ers of pure disinterested love, whose 
existence in a creature so suitable 
in other ways to be the companion 
and guardian of man, is surely as 
much an evidence of the Creator’s 
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goodness as almost any other in the 
range of natural theology. 

Nor is it some costly animal, 
whose support only the rich man 
could afford, or some delicate one, 
unable to live in different climates, 
to which such instincts have been 
given. Over all the globe, from 
north to south, the canine race can 
live where man can live, from the 
Esquimaux’s hut to the kraal of the 
Hottentot; nor are there many so 
poor but that they may enjoy its 
possession. From the king who 
distrusts the friendship of his venal 
courtiers, to the blind beggar in his 
uttermost desolation, there are few 
whose deceived or lonely hearts 
cannot find some humble comfort in 
the true attachment of a dog. 

Nay, may we go yet a step fur- 
ther? May we say that in these 
dumb companions God has placed 
beside us, in some sense, the em- 
blems of what our own devotion 
might be to Him who is owr Master; 
on whom we depend for all things, 
and from whose hand we also ought 
to take our joys and chastisement 
with the same unwavering faith and 
grateful love? It may be so; and 
we, the oft-offending children of that 
great Father, may look on the blame- 
less and loving servants He has 
given us—servants who obey us so 
readily, and trust us so unreservedly 
—and find in them more than com- 
panions, even monitors also. 

But we must not pursue these 
themes. Still less can we turn now 
to argue as to the right of men to 
subject creatures like these to 
hideous experiments and agonizing 
tortures. God help us not only to 
have mercy on His creatures, but to 
love them also in their place, and 
bless Him for their service to us, 
and for the happiness which He, 
the Lord of all, has not disdained to 
bestow upon them. We shall be 
the nearer to him for doing so; for 
well did Coleridge say :— 


He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast ; 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All creatures great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He makes and loves them all, 
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ITALIAN POETRY AND PATRIOTISM. 
Pant IT. 


TE resume the subject of Italian 
\ poetry as connected with the 
sentiment of nationality : reviewing 
in our present paper the period 
which extends from the latter part 
of the eighteenth century to the 
present generation. This period 
admits of two subdivisions: that 
commencing with the preliminary 
workings of the Great Revolution, 
and ending with the European 
Peace of 1815; and the half century, 
or nearly so, succeeding. The first 
division is chiefly illustrated by 
four names, those of Alfieri, Parini, 
Monti, and Foseolo; each of whom 
exhibit in their lives and works 
traces, Which it will be interesting 
to discriminate, of the development 
of thought and opinion during the 
preparation and progress of the re- 
volutionary crisis, 

We closed the preceding portion 
of our survey with the name of 
Guidi, who died in 1712. It was 
in the department of the drama that 
political or patriotic feeling next 
became noticeable. Always, since 
the days of Dante and Petrarch, 
pensive and retrospective in its cha- 
racter, rather than prompted by any 
hope of immediate practical issue, 
the national muse had during the 
eighteenth century sunk altogether 
into a quiescent state, little mindful 
either of ancient glory or of modern 
servitude, while Metastasio and 
Goldoni catered to the fancy and 
humour of their generation. But 
all at once tragedy, which had 
lever yet accomplished anything of 
note in the Peninsula, emerged into 
significance. Alfieri published his 
irst four plays in the year 1783.* 
The date of their publication is sug- 
gestive; 1783 was the year of the 
peace which ratified the independ- 
thee of the United States of North 
America. Now, that great achieve- 
ment, the independence of the 
United States, was the first palpa- 
ble result of principles which had 
‘ong been fermenting in the intel- 


ligence of the age. The French 
philosophy of Louis XV.’s times had 
led back the minds of thinking men 
to contemplate the original relations 
which lay at the foundation of all 
human society. The claims of irre- 
sponsible power were brought before 
the tribunal of reason, and found 
wanting; the ultimate right of the 
masses to think and choose for 
themselves was proclaimed; social 
compacts were hypothesized; Re- 
publican virtues were extolled; 
and the enthusiasm of imaginative 
students, passing from the abstract 
to the concrete, delighted to rehabi- 
litate the old-world patriots of Greek 
and Roman fame. Under impres- 
sions such as these, the revolt of the 
American colonies against the dic- 
tation of England, and their esta- 
blishment of a democratic form of 
government, was hailed with ecstacy 
by the Liberals of the day, and by 
Alfieri among the rest. 

Alfieri tells us in his autobiogra- 
phy, that his fervid love of liberty 
and hatred of despots were first 
inspired by his study of Plutarch’s 
Lives. Ultimately, however, they 
were the product of the political 
philosophy already adverted to. 
Alficri was indeed himself no philo- 
sopher by temperament. He was 
an aristocrat in his habitual feelings. 
Arbitrary, passionate, self-indulgent, 
his crusade against tyranny was 
stimulated by the fierce self-asser- 
tion which formed the key-note of 
his character, full as much as by a 
generous ardour for the rights of 
others. No doubt, to his fiery spirit, 
impatient of modern limitations, the 
ideal heroism of the great men of 
antiquity was peculiarly congenial. 
Not only did he delight in the 
delineation of such characters as 
Brutus and Timoleon, but he readily 
transferred their qualities, real or 
supposed, to the assertors of free- 
dom in modern times. To our 
present notions the patriotism of 
Alfieri appears somewhat vague and 


* This was the date of publication. They had been acted for some years previously. 
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stilted. It is not the patriotism of 
race or soil, but a cosmopolitan 
warfare against monarchical power, 
based on the commonplaces of ancient 
Republicanism. The abstract right 
of man to self-government, the tur- 
pitude of those who claim a right 
of coercion over their fellow-crea- 
tures, these are his constant themes. 
His dramas are derived from modern 
as well as from ancient history. 
There is little variety in the moral 
they are intended to enforce ; little 
variety in the characters they intro- 
duce to our notice. Their true im- 
pressiveness lies in their conciseness 
of language and fervour of sentiment, 
in which few dramatic writers have 
equalled Alfieri; and which, at the 
time he wrote, produced the greater 
sensation because of the enervate 
style of poetry to which his fellow- 
countrymen had long been accus- 
tomed. As specimens of the senti- 
ments with which his tragedies are 
impregnated, we will cite two short 
passages. Timoleon of Corinth, re- 
monstrating with his mother, who is 
fain to extenuate the arbitrary con- 
duct of her elder son Timophanes, 
thus enumerates the constituents of 
a well-ordered state :— 


La patria viva, é nelle sacre leggi ; 
Negli incorrotti magistrati ad esse 
Sottoposti ; nel popolo ; nei grandi ; 
Nella union dei non mai compri voti ; 
Nella incessante, universal, secura 
Libertad. vera, che ogni buon fa pari: 

E pitt che tutto, é della patria vita 

L’ abborrir sempre d’ un sol uomo il freno. 


Thus, again, the tyrant Creon 
communes with himself, giving 
expression to thoughts which had 
now become current in the world, 
though few foresaw the acts to 
which they were about to prepare 
the way :— 


Reo mormorar di plebe 
Da impazienza natural di freno 
Nasce; ma spesso di pieth si ammanta. 
Verace, o finta, é da temersi sempre 
Pieta di plebe. eee 

Vero 2, pur troppo! 

Per ingannar la sua mortal natura, 
Crede in vano chi regna, o creder finge, 
Che sovrumana sia di ré la possa: 
Sta nel voler di chi obbedisce; e in trono 
Trema chi fa tremar. 


These were the boldest notes that 
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had been struck in Italian poetry 
for many an age. They fell in wit) 
the new temper that had begun to 
prevail in the world, and awakened 
loud applause. But more enthu- 
siastic still than the admiration be- 
stowed on the great dramatist, when 
first his works were given to the 
public, was the laudation they re- 
ceived when the doctrines of Demo- 
cracy had advanced from poetry and 
theory to action. For Alfieri’s life 
heralded in an age of tempest, fire 
and slaughter. The former founda- 
tions were upheaved. Men ceased 
to believe in old creeds and to obey 
old masters. A model world was 
projected, in which the ambitions 
of talent and fortune were to be 
repressed, and mankind conformed 
to one level of citizenship and 
equality. The beginnings of the 
day of change chimed in, as we have 
seen, with Alfieri’s mental temper, 
but not its further development. 
Like many who rejoiced in the 
American revolt as the genuine tri- 
umph of the doctrine of man’s rights, 
he utterly repudiated the subse- 
quent expansion of the same doc- 
trine in the proceedings of the Na- 
tional Assembly. Citizenship and 
equality were all very well with the 
Atlantic rolling between them and 
the world of daily experience; but 
when the ancient landmarks were 
to be removed, it was quite another 
thing. Alfieri’s love of Democracy, 
always a vague and unpractical 
matter in proportion to its fierce- 
ness, had vanished, like the morn- 
ing dew, before the Reign of Terror 
set in. One of his later works is 
the Misogallo, a vehement. tirade 
against France and her iniquities. 
He abstained from all participation 
in politics during the concluding 
years of his life, but nourished in 
secret a bitter hatred against the 
new order of things; and moody 
and disenchanted, died in 1803, ab 
the age of only fifty-four. 

If we detect in the writings and 
character of Alfieri but little of thet 
wise and patient liberality which 
would elevate the lower classes by 
teaching them self-knowledge ant 
self-control, still less do we disceri 
any dawning of the definite, bus- 
ness-like, Jtulivn patriotism which 
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inspired Dante and Petrarch, and 
which was ata later day, after much 
petulance and indecision, to issue 
in a grand national movement to- 
wards concentration and freedom. 
Such patriotism—of an Italian for 
Italy—was the growth of that very 
revolution from which Alfieri shrank 
in horror. Undoubtedly, also, it 
was the legitimate development of 
principles he had himself advocated 
at an earlier day ; and therefore, not 
illogically, though by a somewhat 
indirect process, is to be vindicated 
the admiring affection with which 
the enthusiasts for their country in 
the succeeding generation regarded 
the memory‘of one who, in hatred of 
the patriots his contemporaries, and 
in gloomy recantation of his former 
Democratic errors, is known to have 
exclaimed, ‘ Conosceva i grandi, ma 
non conosceva i piccoli!’ 

The moral and satirical poet, 
Giuseppe Parini, was prior, to 
Alfieri in the date of his birth and 
also of his death; but in relation to 
the revolution of political opinion 
he takes up a later position. Al- 
fieri’s liberalism was that of the 
theorists of the pre-revolutionary 
period: Parini’s liberalism was that 
of the early Revolutionists them- 
selves. And here it should be noted 
that there had existed in Italy since 
1765 a reforming movement, inde- 
pendent of the political creed of the 
social compact, and not stimulated 
by worship of the old Plutarchian 
models. ‘The Jesuits had been pro- 
scribed and expelled ; and sagacious 
publicists, like Beecaria, and en- 
lightened statesmen like Tanucci, 
had led the way in a course of 
amelioration which would without 
doubt have accomplished much of 
itself, without the extraneous im- 
petus afforded by the Transalpine 
convulsion. 
surged over the Alps, some of the 
moderate reformers were driven 
back into the ranks of obstruction, 
While others accepted the new poli- 
tical propaganda. Of these last 
Was Parini. In the third book of 
Botta’s History of Italy after 1789, 
We are presented with an interest- 
ing sketch of the Views and feelings 
of the ‘Utopian’ class of thinkers 
to which this virtuous sage and 
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poet belonged. Benevolent men, 
and inexperienced in the passions 
of humanity, they looked on the 
political changes at hand as the 
commencement of a golden age. 
They contemplated monarchy ex- 
clusively in its most unfavourable 
aspects, and considered Republican- 
ism the only form of government 
based upon virtue. Their imagina- 
tion, following the fashion of the 
day, fastened on the ancestral tra- 
ditions of their country. Were not 
the days of the Roman Republic 
the days of her true glory? And 
then loomed before their mental 
vision that idea which, however 
poets may have dreamed of it, had 
never before taken definite shape in 
the purposes of practical men—the 
idea of a United Italy, free from 
foreign vice-royalties, free from 
petty internal tyrannies; an Italy 
which should take her place among 
the foremost nations of the earth, 
and which the memories of her un- 
paralleled past should incite to a 
heroic career. These thinkers com- 
mitted the two great errors that 
pedants are liable to commit: the 
one, in fixing their thoughts on 
antiquated precedents, instead of 
taking the bearings of the actual 
world around them; the other, in 
trusting to the disinterestedness of 
the foreign propagandists who had 
struck off the shackles of their ac- 
customed servitude. Granting that 
the French had liberated Italy 
solely for Italy’s own good, and 
would give her up to self-guidance 
as soon as they had set her on the 
right path; and granting that the 
Italians would be content, like good 
children, to be lectured out of old 
history school-books, instead of 
working and striving in their own 
way for the things, good or bad, 
that they themselves wanted; then 
the dreams of the Utopians might 
have anticipated the results which 
1863 has as yet seen only partially 
accomplished. But in a _ revyolu- 
tionary era the Utopians are pre- 
cisely the class which soonest make 
shipwreck; and the case of the 
Italian moderates who first took 
office in the Cispadane and Cisalpine 
Republics, formed no exception to 
this rule. 
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Parini was an ecclesiastic by edu- 
vation. He acquired considerable 
notoriety and some ill-will, in middle 
life, by his poem, J7 Giorno—a clever 
satire on the luxury and effeminacy 
of the times—in which he unspar- 
ingly ridicules the manners of the 
young Milanese nobility, corrupted 
by the vices of the Spanish and 
Austrian rule, and presents one of 
those striking pictures of selfishness 
and immorality in the higher ranks, 
which go further than many theories 
to explain and justify the casting 
down of old institutions. Parini 
himself would have stood a compa- 
rison with any old Roman for the 
simplicity of his life and his un- 
sullied integrity, which never suc- 
cumbed under the trials of public 
employment on the one hand, or of 
poverty and old age on the other. 
He was near seventy years old when 
he took office under the Cisalpine 
Republic, organized by Buonaparte 
in 1796: and a purer name does not 
adorn the annals of that short-lived 
state. One of his maxims acquired 
a lasting celebrity. When the cry 
was raised by some of the advanced 
Democrats, ‘ Viva la liberta, morte 
agli aristocrati!’ Parini rose and 
indignantly exclaimed, ‘Viva la 
liberta, morte a nessuno. Stolta ca- 
naglia!’ He resigned office, and 
with it all the emoluments it had 
ever brought him, when his con- 
science would not allow him to 


acquiesce in the unworthy line of 


conduct his colleagues were adopt- 
ing, and died, infirm and poor, just 
after the reconquest of northern 
Italy by the Austrians and Russians 
in 1799. 
Parini’s that of 


memory, like 


Alfieri, was the subject of a sort of 
cultus by his fellow-countrymen of 


the succeeding generation. Poets 
and essayists were wont to cite him 
as the type of the virtuous and pa- 
triotic sage, ‘justum et tenacem 
propositi.’ Thus, in Foscolo’s Let- 
tere di Jacopo Ortis, we behold him 


seated beneath the linden trees of 


the Portia Orientale at Milan, im- 
parting lessons of mild wisdom and 
Christian patience to the young man 
despairing of his country and his 
lite. Leopardi, again, makes Parini 
fulfil the part of Socratic oracle in 
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his Platonic dialogue, entitled J) 
Parini, o la vera glori ia; and Giusti, 
aw riter of genius most dissimilar 
to Leopardi’s, has likewise an essay 
of which he is the subject. The cir- 
cumstance that the Milanese omitted 
to raise any monument to his me- 
mory, gave occasion to some ani- 
mated strains, both from Monti in 
his Mascheroniana, and from Fos- 
colo in his Sepolcri. 

Parini’s chief poem, J! Giorno, 
though not political in its bearings, 
may be said to have been of a truly 
patriotic cast, inasmuch as it strove 
to awaken a spirit of reform in the 
social habits of the age, and to 
shame the youth of Italy from their 
abject frivolity. It is written in 
blank verse, and describes, in four 
parts, corresponding with the four 
divisions of the day, the manner in 
which a young nobleman 4 la mode 
was wont to dissipate his time. 
The pointed satire, lively portrai- 
ture of manners, and witty allusions 
with which it abounds, together 
with the grave moral purpose un- 
derlying the whole, make its perusal, 
even at the present day, both in- 
structive and highly amusing. It 
is probably less known among Eng- 
lish amateurs of Italian ‘literature 
than it deserves to be; but those 
who can appreciate the descriptive 
irony of Pope’s Lape of the Lock, and 
of some of Cowper’s social satires, 
may find in the work of Parini a 
picture well meriting a place in the 
same gallery with those of ow 
master-hands. 

Parini’s odes are deservedly 
praised by his fellow-countrymen 
for their Horatian grace and fresh- 
ness. ‘They, too, touch on personal 
and social, ather than political 
topics ; but those written in his old 
age are interesting from our point 


of view as being ‘coloured by the 


political aspects of the times. Thus, 
in his famous lines ‘To Sylvia,’ it 

795, on her adopting the décolleté 
fashion of dress then just come into 
vogue, and called, after the martyrs 
of the ‘puillotine, a la victime, he de- 
picts, with a paternal kindness, yet 
severity of remonstrance, the dow- 
ward tendenty of* the mind which 
begins by contemplating with levity 
subjects calculated to excite horror. 
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In his ode, La Cuduta, are some 
noble lines on the character of a 
good citizen, with which, as a self- 
portraiture by no means exagge- 
rated, we will close our remarks on 
this high-minded Italian :— 


Buon cittadino, al segno 

Dove natura e i primi 

Casi ordindr, lo ingegno 

Guida cosi, che lui la patria estimi. 
Quando poi d’ etd carco, 

Il bisogno lo stringe, 

Chiede opportuno e parco 

Con fronte liberal, che |’ alma pinge. 
E se i duri mortali 

A lui voltano il tergo, 

Ei si fa, contro ai mali, 

Della costanza sua scudo ed usbergo ; 
Né si abbassa per duolo, 

Né s’alza per orgoglio. 


We pass on to a name greater in 
poetry, though far less noble in 
action—that of Vincenzo Monti, the 
venal, the versatile, the eloquent, 
the enthusiastic, with whom a glow- 
ing imagination and the faculty of 
ready emotion seem to have stood 
in lieu of all ratiocinative consis- 
tency, and every principle of self- 
respect. The ‘ Vicar of Bray’ of 
Italian politics during the revolu- 
tionary era, his instability did not 
make him ashamed of throwing the 
whole impetus of his poetical genius 
into the partizanship of the moment. 
He was ‘everything by turns, but 
nothing long.’ An imitator of 
Alfieri’s Republican heroics in the 
Aristodemo and Caio Graccho; an 
enthusiast for the Pope and the 
divine right of kings in the Pelle- 
grino Apostolico and the Basvilliana ; 
an out-and-out Buonapartist in the 
Mascheroniana, and numerous other 
pleces; an Austrian reactionary in 
the less impressive poems of his 
old age; well might his fellow- 
countrymen satirize his tergiversa- 
tions by ascribing his successive 
works to three different authors, the 
Abbé Monti, the Citizen Monti, and 
the Chevalier Monti. But while 
entertaining something like con- 
tempt for the man, they bowed be- 
fore the poet, and were wont to tes- 
tify their appreciation of his exalted 
genius by denominating him i/ Dante 
rngentilito —* Dante embellished, 
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improved; rather a hyperbolical 
expression no doubt; and yet when 
reading his principal poem, in which 
he affixes the great bard of the fonr- 
teenth century as his model through- 
out, and here and there interpo- 
lates whole lines from him in the 
unscrupulous fashion of Italian 
imitators, we feel that in some 
passages of horror or pathos he has 
not fallen far short of the vivid 
word-painting of the great master. 
Thus we are thrilled with the 
atrocities of the Democratic excesses 
in the French provinces, through 
which the soul of Basville, accom- 
panied by its celestial attendant, 
takes its penal flight. Our emotion 
acquires a deep solemnity as the 
morning dawns upon us, awakening 
Paris with all its crimes, on the day 
of Louis XVI.’s execution. Over 
the royal victim’s saintly exit, and 
his intercession for his murderers 
before the throne of the Almighty, 
indignation struggles with admiring 
love; and we are then prepared to 
join in the poet’s vehement denun- 
ciations against the enemies of God 
and of His martyr, with which the 
poem concludes. The magician has 
waved his wand, and we own the 
spell; but the magician is but a 
harlequin after all. Weturn to the 
next poem in the volume of Monti’s 
select works—the Mascheron tana, 
similar to the Basvilliana in metre, 
and composed but a few years after- 
wards. Who are we here called 
upon to admire, venerate, and hold 
counsel with? Verri, Beccaria, 
Mascheroni, Parini; the very men 
whose liberal opinions helped to 
prepare the downfal of legitimacy 
and papal influence. And who is 
the hero of heroes for whom the 
poet’s eulogy flows forth in a stream 
of energetic eloquence, sweeping 
away at once and irresistibly all our 
thoughts of the murdered king? 
Buonaparte, the supplanter of the 
Bourbons, the sacrilegious con- 
queror who dared to make captive 
the venerable Head of the Church 
himself. He leaves the shores of 
Egypt— 
- .- eal suo partir si pose 

Un vel la sorte d’ Oriente, e ? urna 

Che @’ Asia i fati racchiudea, nascose, 

Partissi; e di li dove alla diurna 
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Lampa il corpo perd’ ombra, la fortuna 
Con lui mosse fedele e taciturna, 

E nocchiera s’ assise in su la bruna 
Poppa che grave di cotanta spene 

Gia di Libia fendea ]’ ampia laguna ; 


and with more than mortal might, 
he commands the Alps to open a 
way for him, and thunders on the 
allied armies, those very ministers 
of God’s righteous wrath who, in 
the Basvilliana, are supposed to 
execute divine punishment on the 
French regicides. 

So much for Monti’s consistency. 
The study of his life would afford 
many more damning evidences 
against him. gut with this we 
have nothing to do here. Monti’s 
real service to the cause of patriotism 
was the awakening of that interest 
and taste for Dante’s poetry which 
has been conspicuous in all the later 
literature of Italy. We have seen 
that, admired and imitated as Pe- 
trarch was during the middle and 
early modern ages, his mightier pre- 
decessor remained little more than 
2a name and a shadow, except to the 
initiated few, for many generations 
after his existence. The tradition, 
indeed, of his supremacy hovered 
over the land; but in Guidi’s days, 
at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
ury, even that was almost lost to 
opular apprehension. A_ poet 
xamed Alfonso Varano, who died in 
1788, first gave proof of a close and 
assimilative study of Dante in his 
‘Visions’ in terza rima, especially in 
that on the death of the Princess 


t 
] 


Henrietta of France, daughter of 


Louis XV. The perusal of these 
‘Visions’ seems to have decided 
Monti as to his own line of poetical 
discipleship. Like Alfieri and Parini, 
he made war on the Arcadian affec- 
tations which Guidi had helped to 
introduce; and seeking to infuse 
fresh life into Italian poetry, where 
could he better turn than to the 
great Ghibelline bard of elder 
times? Certainly to none with 
whom either his own shaping spirit 


of imagination or the aspirations of 


the age were better able to harmo- 
nize. 

For, as the wars of the French 
Revolution brought political changes 
into the Peninsula, and Liberalism, 
instead of being a philosophical spe- 
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culation or a wild drama of blood 
and tears acted on a foreign theatre, 
became a question of constitutional 
administration on Italian soil, a new 
school of patriotism arose. The 
Italian intellect, always imaginative, 
always proud of the grand historical 
past, was ready to explore with zest 
the thoughts of the exile of Republi- 
can Florence, in whom, far more than 
in the hackneyed sages and poets of 
Roman antiquity, national feeling 
found suitable response. Political 
differences of detail between the 
fourteenth and the nineteenth cen- 
turies weighed little in comparison 
with the breadth and earnestness of 
that love for his country and hatred 
of its enemies, for which the true 
patriot in both ages could find 
utterance in the same dialect. 
Possibly, with Monti himself, in 

his Buonapartist mood, the old Ghi- 
belline’s hankering for a Transalpine 
emperor might have constituted an 
additional ground of sympathy. 
We discern, at all events, in the 
Mascheroniana, a phase of opinion 
which, though speedily forgotten 
in the succession of events, did for 
a time open a flattering vista to the 
anticipations of Peninsula politi- 
cians. Napoleon was an Italian by 
the accidents of birth and parentage. 
Might not the consolidation of 
Italy's freedom and happiness be 
really the cherished scheme of his 
heart? At the time when th 
Mascheroniana was written, his am- 
bitious purposes had been but par- 
tially unveiled. There was room for 
a hope that was willing to deceivi 
itself; and to that hope Monti gives 
expression in the following apos- 
trophe of the afflicted country to 
her hero :— 

Levd la fronte Italia, e in mezzo al pianto 

Che amaro e largo lo scorrea dal ciglio 

Carea di ferri, e lacerata il manto, 

Pur ‘ Venisti,’ gridava, ‘ amato figlio, 

Venisti, e la pieti: delle mie pene 

Del tuo duro cammin vinse il periglio. 

Questi ceppi rimira, e queste vene 

Tutte quante solcate.’ E si parlando, 

Scosse i polsi, e suonar fe’ le catene. 

Non rispose I’ Eroe, ma trasse il brando, 

E alla vendetta del materno affanno 

In Marengo discese fulminando. 


Satisfying as this delusion might 
be to many who at this time forgo! 
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their self respect and consistency in 
blind subservience to the conqueror’s 
will, there was one, at all events, of 
Italy’s foremost men of genius who 
never allowed himself to be misled 
by it. Ugo Foscolo, an Ionian by 
birth, a Venetian by parentage, re- 
presents in his life and opinions the 
transition from the liberalism of the 
early revolutionary period to the 
liberalism of our own day. The 
classical heroics of Alfieri, the Uto- 
pian republicanism of Parini, the 
Buonapartist enthusiasm of Monti, 
gave place in him to an Italian’s 
ardour for Italian independence. 
Foscolo was but a youth when 
Buonaparte delivered up Venice to 
the Austrians in 1797; but the con- 
queror’s perfidy on that occasion 
was never in his eyes obliterated by 
any of his subsequent professions 
or actions: and though serving in 
the ranks of the Cisalpine armies 
under him, and appointed at one 
time to a professorial chair at Pavia, 
he never forgot or disguised his dis- 
trust and antipathy. Napoleon, who 
feared the force of unbending 
opinion more than he feared the 
naked sword, suppressed Foscolo’s 
professorship after he had held 
it a few months; but he did not 
thereby suppress the effect on his 
contemporaries of his patriotic teach- 
ing and example. ‘ His inexorable 
silence, says his biographer, Count 
Pecchio, ‘in the midst of the general 
servility and flattery, will be re- 
membered in future history. Fos- 
colo’s may be said to have been the 
only instance of opposition to the 
oriental servitude and idolatry to- 
wards Napoleon. He alone, amidst a 
crowd of men of letters, who prosti- 
tuted their character and the honour 
of their profession—he alone, after 
Alfieri, collected the gencrous youth 
round his name, and, without madly 
provoking a power which was irre- 
sistible, by his example and his 
principles inspired others with sen- 
timents of dignity and firmness, 
thus raising a wall of resistance to 
luture tyranny. Neither sarcasm, 
neglect, nor poverty could move 
him any more than promises or 
llatteries. As long as despotism 


* Mornier. L’Jtalie est elle la Terre des Morts? p. 56. 
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finds an obstacle in minds of this 
stamp,-all is not lost, and we need 
not despair of the republic.’ 

It is curious to mark Foscolo’s 
distinct expression of his distrust of 
the Corsican, just about the time 
when Monti was framing his eulo- 
gistic verses on the anticipated 
benefits to Italy from the conqueror’s 
filial good-will. It occurs in the 
letters of Jacopo Ortis. 

‘Many, he says, ‘ put their trust 
in this young hero begotten of 
Italian blood, born where our lan- 
guage is spoken; but I can never 
expect any useful or magnanimous 
resolye in our favour from a base 
and cruel nature. It matters little 
his being gifted with the vigour 
and the fury of the lion if he has 
at the same time all the low cun- 
ning of the fox, and delights in it... 
Let others flatter themselves, and 
say, “ He was born an Italian, and 
will one day deliver his mother- 
country :” my answer always shall 
be, “ His natural disposition is that 
of a tyrant, and a tyrant has no 
country.” ? 

Foscolo’s poetical 
mainly rests upon his poem in 
blank verse, entitled I Sepolecri, 
published in 1807, on occasion of 
the recently-enacted law of extra 
mural interment, beneficent in it- 
self, but accompanied by certain 
harsh restrictions which grated on 
the sensibilities of human nature. 
Into this production Foscolo in- 
fused so much of classic grace and 
patriotic fire, that not only did it 
excite admiration at the time, but it 
may be said to have formed an era 
in the intellectual life of modern 
Italy. ‘The Italian poetry of our 
time,’ says a French writer in 1860, 
‘has sprung almost entirely from 
this funereal chant.’* 

The poem begins with a vindica- 
tion of man’s natural love of being 
commemorated in the tomb by 
some outward token which may re- 
call him to the minds of surviving 
friends. ‘And why,’ the poet asks, 
‘should he be denied this amiable 
illusion of immortality ?? The topic 
gives occasion to some severe ani- 
madversions on the Milanese for 
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neglecting the manes of their fel- 
low- citizen, Parini—a_ standing 
grievance with patriots just then. 
‘Why is there not a memorial to 
that great and good man,’ Foscolo 
inquires, ‘beneath the linden tree, 
whilom courteous to him with 
calm and shadow, where he loved 
to sit and hold converse with the 
Muse? After a few more general 
reflections, comes the principal 
passage of the poem: that where, 
in a flight of very impressive elo- 
quence, the writer specifies the 
monuments of the four great men 
honoured at Santa Croce in Flo- 
rence, as an incitement to noble 
and patriotic thoughts. Blessed is 
Florence for all the lavish gifts 
Nature has bestowed upon her; 
blessed for her climate, her streams, 
her vine and olive-clad hills, her 
populous valleys; blessed, too, in- 
asmuch as within her precincts 
Dante’s verse was first heard, and 
that Petrarch was likewise her off- 
spring; but more blessed in that 
she preserves within the sacred 
precincts of Santa Croce those me- 
mentoes of the illustrious dead, 
which are, perchance, the sole relics 
of greatness left to oppressed Italy 
—the only outward signs remaining 
to stimulate her sons to glory. 
Here Alfieri, in his last years, was 
wont to imbibe inspiration :— 
E a questi marmi 

Venne spesso Vittorio ad ispirarsi. 

Irato a’ patrii Numi, errava muto 

Ove Arno é piii deserto, i campi e il cielo 

Desioso mirando: e poi che nullo 

Vivente aspetto gli molcea la cura, 

Qui posava I’ austero ; e avea sul volto 

Il pallor della morte, e la speranza. 

Con questi grandi abita eterno: e l’ ossa 

Fremono amor di patria. 


The poet then relates how, accord- 
ing to ancient legend, the appear- 
ance of the ghosts at Marathon 
rising from their tombs was wont 
to fire the Greek beholders to deeds 
of undying hatred against their 
Persian oppressors. The connexion 
at first sight is not obvious; but for 
Greeks read Italians, and for Per- 
sians, Austrians, and the purport of 
Foscolo’s classical imagery is easily 
understood, as likewise the stirring 
effect it was calculated to produce 
on his imaginative compatriots. 
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Foscolo hoped some good results 
for his country from the fall of 
Napoleon, and entered warmly into 
a scheme started by the Liberals 
in 1814 for the independence of 
Northern Italy; but the time was 
not ripe, and the fetters of Austrian 
supremacy soon rivetted themselves 
on limbs which had had no time to 
stretch from their late thraldom; 
and Foscolo became an exile for the 
rest of his life, chiefly in England. 
His memory is still fresh in the 
minds of some of our older genera- 
tion, who describe the hirsute, ba- 
boon countenance, the ferocious 
glare of opposition, the chivalrous 
gallantry to the fair sex, the eccen- 
tric vanity, and the converse full of 
learning and imagination of the 
owner of the ‘Digamma Cottage, 
Regent’s Park. He was not more 
than fifty-two when he died, in 
1827, in poverty and dissatisfaction 
with the world. 

His latest and most important 
literary occupations were his com- 
mentaries on Dante and Petrarch, 
to which he devoted the scholar’s 
insight as well as the poet’s enthu- 
siasm. None had yet studied the 
great bards of the fourteenth cen- 
tury in so critical and independent 
a spirit as Foscolo brought to the 
task. In the author of the Com- 
media especially he venerated the 
father of Italian patriotism as well 
as of Italian poetry; and he threw 
a flood of original light on the 
tendency and purport of those pas- 
sages regarding the Papacy which 
have become, as it were, common- 
places with the Liberals of modern 
times. 

We have said that Foscolo repre- 
sents the transition from the poeti- 
cal liberalism of the revolutionary 
period to that since the peace, the 
liberalism of our own times. He 
was, in fact, connected, either per- 
sonally or by the bent of his genius, 
with some of the most eminent 
characters in both epochs in 4 
rather especial manner. In his 
youth, an admirer and imitator of 
Alfieri, he wrote tragedies on the 
antique pattern, characterized by 
political declamation in the sever 
and abrupt style of his model; 
afterwards a friend and devoted. 
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admirer of Parini during the short 
lifetime of the Cisalpine Republic, 
a literary rival of Monti, and at the 
same time his most efficient auxi- 
liary in the restoration of a know- 
ledge of and taste for Dante, to 
which he contributed, by his scho- 
larly criticism, even more than 
Monti did by his assimilative fancy : 
these were his prominent links with 
the catena vatium of the past; whiie 
with the literary names of the pre- 
sent day his points of contact are 
numerous and intimate. An epistle 
in verse, just published by a young 
poet of twenty-two years of age, on 
the memory of a deceased friend, 
was shown to Foscolo in 1806, of 
which he remarked that it was the 
production of ‘a youthful genius 
born for literature, and inflamed 
with patriotic ardour.’ That youth- 
ful genius was Alessandro Manzoni. 
Another young man of imaginative 
temperament, reading by chance in 
a foreign land the poem of I Sepol- 
cri, Was so affected by the perusal 
as to return forthwith to his native 
country, and devote his talents and 
energies to the cause of its freedom. 
That young man was Silvio Pellico. 
In 1803 Foscolo dedicated a com- 
mentary on a Greek poem to a lad 
who had not then attained his 
nineteenth year, but of whose abili- 
ties he had already taken prescient 
measure. That precocious lad was 
Giovanni Battista Niceolini. In the 
dramatic literature of the Restora- 
tion period these three poets occupy 
unquestionably the highest place. 


With the European settlement of 
1815 the wars and convulsions con- 
sequent on the Great Revolution 
had spent their course, and had left 
little material change in the politi- 
cal condition of the Peninsula. The 
tide of opinion had been dammed 
back into its old channels, and the 
eye of the casual beholder could not 
detect the increased volume and 
depth of its waters; but one great 
result had been achieved in spite 
ot protocols and treaties and the 
Holy Alliance. A people had been 
created conscious of their own re- 
yuirements, and solicitous about 
uueir destiny. Hitherto patriotism 
had been the dream of the culti- 
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vated classes, chiefly of poets and 
philosophers. In the nineteenth 
century it began to work down- 
wards; and in the Liberal move- 
ments of our own day the middle 
and lower ranks have not been 
mere instruments of their superiors, 
but intelligent agents aiming at 
national unity and self-government 
as the highest prize of their exist- 
ence. As the poet Giusti has it— 

Voi vi pensate essere 

A quel tempo beato 

Quando gridava [taliu 

Soltanto il Letterato. 

Amico, ora le balie 

L’ insegnano ai bambini ; 

E quel nome, dagli Arcadi 

Pass ne’ Contadini. 


Meanwhile, of the men distin- 
guished for intellectual culture, it 
may be said that there is scarcely 
one who has not taken part, by pen, 
or sword, or counsel, or often by 
all three combined, in the cause 
of their country’s independence. 
Poetry has, in fact, been coloured 
by the one sentiment of patriotism 
to an extent which, with all the 
impressiveness such unanimity -pos- 
sesses, does unquestionably, in an 
zesthetic point of view, throw a 
somewhat monotonous hue over the 
fertile Parnassus of modern Italy. 

This monotony would, however, 
be far greater but for certain 
marked differences in the types of 
imagination and taste which have 
distinguished her productions dur- 
ing the last fifty years, and which 
are principally exhibited in the 
works of her three most original 
poets, Manzoni, Giusti, and Leo- 
pardi. It would indeed be difficult 
to conceive any men of genius more 
unlike than these three in their 
moral and mental constitution. We 
will endeavour to characterize them 
each, both in themselves and in 
connexion with their times; and a 
brief incidental mention will then 
suffice of a few of the lesser stars 
whose light has helped to irradiate 
the waning darkness of the southern 
heavens in our generation. 

When a breathing-space for fancy 
was afforded after the turmoils of 
Napoleon’s reign by the Peace of 
1815, the influence of German 
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poetry, the latest-born offspring of 
the Muses, began to make itself felt 
among nations of other than Teu- 
tonic kinship. Italy, essentially a 
classical land in language and in 
taste, was not only brought by the 
unhappy accidents of her fate in 
immediate contact with her Trans- 
alpine neighbours, but imbibed also 
from England and from France 
literary breezes laden with German 
fragrance. The romantic school 
had in those countries already esta- 
blished its teaching in the depart- 
ment of fancy, and thrown into 
partial discredit the old common- 
places of classical antiquity. The 
special features displayed by this 
school in Lombardy, which became 
its head-quarters south of the Alps, 
were a taste for medizval history 
and legend, pietistie enthusiasm, 
devotion to the Pope and the 
Church of Rome; and, combined 
with these, that patriotic ardour, 
and hatred of foreign domination, 
which was common to all intel- 
lectual life in Italy at this time. 

The first literary production of 
romanticism in Italy is said to have 
been Berchet’s translation of Bir- 
ger’s famous ballad of Lenore, a 
poem than which one could hardly 
be named more foreign to the old 
prescriptive forms of Italian art; 
but the chief ornament and leader 
of this school was Berchet’s friend 
and literary coadjutor, Alessandro 
Manzoni, born in 1784. 

In his earlier years, not only a 
Liberal in politics, but a sceptic in 
religion, Manzoni had become the 
most devout of Romanists without 
renouncing his adherence to the 
party that aimed at emancipating 
the north of Italy from Austrian 
despotism; thus affording the spec- 
tacle of a threefold combination 
always a little anomalous to our 
Protestant comprehension—that of 
the devoted son of the Pope and 
Holy Church, with the partizan of 
intellectual progress and the Libe- 
ral agitator. Before the Restoration 
his literary fame was chiefly based 
on his beautiful hymns on some 
of the facts and mysteries of the 
Christian faith—-hymns which for 
unaffected fervour, purity, and 
energy of diction, and for the form 
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of their metrical structure, were 
something quite new in the litera- 
ture of Italy, and have earned for 
him the title of Re degli Inni. But 
the resignation which was the 
maxim of his faith did not quench 
his sympathies as a patriot. He 
connected himself with a group of 
authors at Milan, who became 
known after the Peace as advocates 
of the romantic in distinction from 
the classical style, and as favouring 
the cause of liberalism against that 
of reaction; for in a country, and at 
a time when men dared not be out- 
spoken on political subjects, opposi- 
tion to the existing state of things 
was fain to shelter itself behind the 
cloak of literary doctrines. Roman- 
ticism soon became—at all events 
in the eyes of Government—iden- 
tified with all that was dangerous 
and suspicious. The Conciliatore, 
the journal which was the organ 
of this party, was suppressed by 
authority in the reactionary panic 
of 1821, and its principal supporters 
driven into exile, or imprisoned. 
Manzoni alone escaped proscrip- 
tion, partly because he was, pri- 
marily and bond fide, a man of lite- 
rature, and as an agitator neither 
determined nor dangerous; partly 
also, perhaps, because his poetical 
reputation had already become too 
much a part of Italy’s glory to 
make it creditable to attack him. 
So Manzoni lived on in peace and 
honour, and continued to write 
works which have achieved un- 
dying renown; till the patriot and 
the poet becoming more and more 
merged in the mystic, he has lived 
for many years past a life chiefly of 
religious contemplation. ‘ We must 
all come to theology at last,’ he said 
to Von Raumer in 1839. 

Manzoni was the author of two tra- 
gedies, both on subjects of national 
history—the Carmagnuola and the 
Adelchi. Their literary merit and 
their patriotic interest rest far more 
on the lyrical choruses with whieh 
they are interpersed, than on the 
dramatic scenes themselves; which, 
however noble in sentiment and 
poetical in expression, are, we must 
needs think, liable to the charge of 
tame conception and heavy execu- 
tion. But Manzoni was a lyrical 








poet par eminence. His true strength 
is shown in his hymns, in the cho- 
ruses of his tragedies, and in his 
noble ode on Napoleon’s death—a 
small group of verses, no doubt, but 
very remarkable for their intrinsic 
merit, and for the sensation they 
produced. They were truly, as has 
been said, a ‘new creation’ in Italy 
—new for their entire departure from 
the old Dantesque and Petrarchian 
models; new for the romantic ar- 
dour that breathed through them; 
new for their historic ground-work ; 
new for the metres and language 
in which they are composed; and 
new also, inasmuch as no appeal is 
made either to the Rights of Man or 
to the memories of ancient Rome, but 
only to the actual unity of the Italian 
race as a bond of common action. 
In the choruses of the Adelchi and 
the Carmagnuola, in which the spirit 
of prophetic warning seems to wrap 
the poet’s soul, the two inveterate 
evils, old as Dante’s days, are de- 
nounced—fratricidal disunion and 
foreign oppression. In the Carmug- 
nuda it is the first of these evils 
that is depicted to us in glowing 
colours. ‘The occasion is the battle 
of Maclodio, when the Venetians, 
under their great but ill-requited 
captain, defeated the Milanese. 
‘Who are these,’ the chorus asks, 
‘who plunge their swords into each 
other’s breasts, and dye the earth 
with mutual blood? They are all 
of one soil and of one language. 


D’ una terra son tutti: un linguaggio 
Parlan tutti; fratelli li dice 

Lo straniero; il comune lignaggio 

A ognun d’ essi dal volto traspar. 
Questa terra fu a tutti nudrice 
(Questa terra di sangue ora intrisa, 
Che natura dall’ altre ha divisa, 

E ricinta coll’ Alpe e col mar. 


In the other chorus, that from 
the Adelchi, warning is uttered 
against the delusion that would 
prompt Italians to consider a change 
of masters as a change from ser- 
vitude to freedom. ‘The occasion 
here is the defeat of the Lombards 
by the Franks under Charlemagne, 
Whom the Pope had called in to his 
assistance. As in his poem, J Sepol- 
crt, Foseolo spoke of Greeks and 
Persians in a parable, so here Man- 
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zoni speaks of those medizeval races. 
For Lombards read Austrians; for 
Franks, the French of the nineteenth 
century ; and for Charlemagne, Napo- 
leon, and we have the lesson which 
the poet would inculcate on the 
enslaved Italians of his own day. 


E il premio sperato, promesso a quei forti, 
Sarebbe, o delusi, rivolger le sorti, 

D’ un volgo straniero por fine al dolor ? 
Tornate alle vostre superbe ruine, 

All’ opere imbelli dell’ arse fucine, 

Ai solchi bagnati di servo sudor. 


Il forte si mesce col vinto nemico, 

Col nuovo signore rimane I’ antico, 

L’ un popolo e |’ altro sul collo vi sta. 
Dividono i servi, dividon gli armenti, 
Si posano insieme sui campi cruenti 
D’ un volgo disperso che nome non ha. 


But Manzoni, unlike most of his 
fellow-poets, cultivated ‘ the faculty 
divine’ as an end primarily, and not 
as a means. His imagination was 
self-sufficing; his interest in passing 
events was rather that of the Chris- 
tian watching in calm acquiescence 
the workings of God’s providence 
than of the eager partizan. In his 
celebrated ‘ Ode on the Fifth of May,’ 
Napoleon’s day of death, this un- 
worldly, contemplative turn of mind 
is eminently exhibited. No exciting 
chords of political hatred or admira- 
tion are touched ; no denunciations 
of the tyrant, no eulogies of the 
conqueror, occupy our thoughts: 
only Napoleon, the man himself, a 
creature of God’s hand, a ‘spirit 
touched’ by his Maker ‘to finer 
issues’ than other spirits, one an- 
pointed to a marvellous lot om 6. 
called to the mightiest viciss:viucdes 
that mortal ever knew of greatness 
and despair; one over all whose 
exaltation a mightier than himself 
presided; and who, deserted and 
abased, breathes out his soul into 
the arms of a Creator boundless in 
mercy as in power. The conception 
is most pathetic, most religious. 
There are few things in poetry finer 
than the description of the exile’s 
evening meditation, when, as the 
‘tented fields’ of past days sweep 
before his solitary vision, the sha- 
dows of despondency darken over 
his soul. 

A poet more different from the 
solemn, contemplative Manzoni can 
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hardly be conceived than Giusti the 
Florentine. 

After the suppression of the Ro- 
mantic-Liberal party at Milan in 
1821, Florence became for awhile 
the sole focus of the intelligent op- 
position. Here the literary tone 
was formed not on romantic but on 
classical models, and was character- 
ized by the old hereditary anti- 
papal spirit that had been transmit- 
ted through Dante, Machiavelli, and 
Guicciardini. Of this spirit the 
dramatist Niccolini was the most 
sturdy and consistent representative. 
His tragedy, Arnaldo di Brescia, in 
which he revives a medieval tale of 
martyrdom for truth and liberty, 
caused no little commotion among 
the adherents of Austria and the 
Vatican. But events seemed to 
give the lie to Niccolini’s convictions 
of the fundamental hostility between 
the Holy See and the cause of free- 
dom, when Pius IX., in 1846, opened 
his vista of popular reforms; and 
most of his friends, even of the 
Florentine school, were seduced into 
hopes of a golden future under pon- 
tifical auspices. Of these was Giu- 
seppe Giusti. 

Born in 1809, Giusti had attained 
to manhood about the time of the 
insurrectionary movements that con- 
vulsed Italy in 1831. The usual 
story was enacted before his eyes: 
the people in revolt for more liberal 
institutions; Europe alarmed; the 
Pope and Austrians aided and abet- 
ted in rivetting the old fetters. 
Giusti did not trouble himself about 
classical or romantic types of fancy, 
but took up the language of the 
people, the common Florentine dia- 
lect, as he found it at hand; and in 
a series of short poems—burlesque, 
satirical, farcical—on the men, the 
events, and the opinions of the day, 
went straight to the common-sense 
feelings of his fellow-citizens, reck- 
less of consequences to himself, only 
desirous to vent the derision or the 
scorn of the moment, and to find 
utterance for his ardent sympathies 
in the cause of freedom versus op- 
pression. His effusions have a 
certain resemblance, in freedom and 
audacity, to those of the French 
poet Béranger; but, unlike Béran- 
ger, Giusti, though writing ¢o the 
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people, always retains the impress 
of one of another class himself, and 
not unfrequently composed in the 
cultivated style of Italian classical 
authors. His terzines in the man- 
ner of Dante, on walking through 
the streets of Rome at night, are 
finely expressive of his indignation 
at modern frivolity contrasted with 
ancient nobleness. Again, there is 
profound pathos, seeking to dis- 
guise itself in mock levity, in his 
stanzas to Count Gino Capponi on 
the Land of the Dead :— 


Ah, d’una gente morta, 

Non si giova la storia! 

Di Liberta, di Gloria, 

Scheletri, che v’ importa ? 
» * . » 

L artistico, il togato, 

I] regno letterario 

E tutto una moria. 

Niccolini & spedito 

Manzoni & seppellito 

Co’ morti in libreria, &c. 


But his most characteristic verses 
are those in which he launches out 
into a sort of allegorizing doggrel 
on contemporary topics; as, for in- 
stance, other portions of the same 
Gingillino, in which the before-men- 
tioned terzines on the streets of Rome 
occur, and which is on the whole 
his chief production in the style 
peculiar to himself. Again, the 
Brindisi di Girella, a squib on 
Talleyrand, and his tergiversations, 
couched in the spirit of the pseudo 
Dr. Byrom’s morality ; 


God bless the King, God bless the Faith’s 
Defender, &c. ; 


the Stivale, or Boot, an allegory on 
the historical vicissitudes of Italy; 
the Dies Ire, a funeral dirge on the 
death of the Emperor Francis I., in 
1835; which, handed about in ma- 
nuscript, was the first of his pieces 
that produced a sensation among 


his fellow-citizens. Henceforth his 
verses, thrown at haphazard among 
them, were caught up eagerly, and 
circulated with more or less of dan- 
ger to himself; and unquestion- 
ably Giusti had no small share in 
kindling the fire which burnt out its 
brief but vivid conflagration in the 
movement of 1848. He was not 
an anarchist, however; not even 2 
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revolutionary partizan to the ex- 
tent his friends desired. They 
complained that he had helped them 
to pull down, but got frightened at 
the ruins he was making. And so 
it befel him to suffer the usual fate 
of the patriot who in troublous 
times has made ‘ parte per se stesso ;’ 
and the cold looks of those with 
whom he had once walked hand in 
hand, and the return of the Aus- 
trian reactionists to domineer over 
the country whose national liberty 
had ever been the warmest desire of 
his heart, embittered the close of 
his life, which took place in 1850, 
when he had only completed his 
fortieth year. 

As one of the best specimens of 
the moral irony conveyed in light 
and apparently careless verse, in 
which Giusti’s strength specially 
consisted, we could point to the 
cradle-song which the fairies sing 
over the naked, newly-born Gingil- 
lino; ineculeating the arts by which 
he is ‘morir vestito;’ or, in other 
words, to achieve success in the 
world. He is recommended to be 
pliant and submissive; to veil his 
real sentiments; to abjure the perils 
of genius and learning; to make 
self-interest his rule of action; to 
cultivate all pleasant vices in se- 
cret :— 

Non far lo sveglio, 
Non far I’ ardito, 
Se pur desideri 
Morir vestito. 
Non ti frastornino 
La testa e il core 
Larve di gloria, 
Sogni d’ onore. 
Fuggi le noje, 
Fuggi le some, 
Fuggi i pericoli 

Di un chiaro nome; 
E limitandoti 
Senz’ altro fumo, 
-\ saper leggere 
Pel tuo consumo, 
Rinnega il genio 
Sempre punito, 

Se pur desideri 
Morir vestito. 

The last of our triad of great 
names of the present generation, we 
come to that of Leopardi; as a poet, 
the greatest of them all; nay, to 
find an equal to whom, we should 
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have at least three centuries to 
travel backwards. 

While Manzoni introduced a new 
style of fancy and_ versification 
into Italy, founded on Romantic 
models; while Giusti invented a 
rough popular method, exclusively 
his own; Leopardi reinvested the 
regular forms made classical by 
Petrarch and the best authors of the 
past. His poems chiefly consist of 
odes, canzoni, and didactic, or de- 
scriptive blank verse. Imbued with 
the poetry and learning of antiquity, 
Leopardi seems to have been wholly 
uninfected by Teutonic sympathies. 
Like Foscolo, he was a Greek in the 
structure of his fancy. Something, 
however, of the spirit of Goéthe’s 
Faust possessed his soul: he was 
deeply penetrated with the queru- 
lous, ironical, melancholy views of 
life, characteristic of modern scep- 
ticism, and which in his case were 
fostered by the unhappy circum- 
stances of his existence. His birth- 
place was Recanati, a town high 
up among the Apennines, in the 
March of Ancona. His father 
was a nobleman of limited means, 
whose family had long been settled 
in that provincial retreat. Life 
passed monotonously enough with 
the gentry of a land so held under 
bondage as was the Italy of forty 
years since. Moreover, young Leo- 
pardi’s health was from his earliest 
years very feeble, and in person he 
was stunted and deformed: he was 
consequently debarred from the 
ordinary hopes and pleasures of 
youth. In his paternal home he 
found no congenial companionship 
beyond the circle of his own family 
and very little within it. Nor was 
the air of Recanati less prejudicial 
to his physical constitution than to 
his moral expansion. Books were 
his one resource; and to these he 
gave himself up with an ardour 
which produced the most astonish- 
ing results. At the age of sixteen 
he was known as a learned philo- 
logist : at nineteen he was elected a 
member of the Academy of Sciences 
at Viterbo. The gloom of dissatis- 
faction, however, hung about him, 
and became ‘the habit of his soul ;’ 
inspiring his finest poetry, but 
darkening the shadows of his life. 
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After a time he made journeys—to 
Rome, Bologna, Milan, Florence, 
and finally, to Naples—with his 
friend Antonio Ranieri, whose de- 
voted care of him during the five or 
six last years of his life, furnishes 
one of the many noteworthy in- 
stances of romantic and beneficent 
friendship which illustrate the lite- 
rary annals of Italy. He died in 
1836, at the age of.thirty-nine. 

In such a mind as Leopardi’s, 
though patriotic feeling could not 
be otherwise than earnest and in- 
tense, it assumed the aspect rather 
of despondency and scorn than of 
hope and confraternal sympathy. 
Beheld in the light of his glowing 
imagination, his country’s degrada- 
tion seemed ghastly in its abject- 
ness, while the glories which had 
irradiated its earlier career beamed 
in unrivalled lustre from the moun- 
tain summits of the past. His fel- 
low-countrymen, comparing hin 
with his distinguished contempo- 
rary, the poet of the Lombard 
school, were wont to say, ‘ To church 
with Manzoni, with Leopardi to 
battle! Of his political or patriotic 
canzoni, all grand in their utter 
contempt of the national feebleness, 
and defiance of the foreign aggressor, 
the finest are that to Italy, that on 
the proposed monument in memory 
of Dante at Florence, and that to 
Cardinal Mai, the restorer of ancient 
MSS. by the discovery of Palimp- 
sests. The first,in no small degree, 
recalls the patriotic canzoni of 
Petrarch to our minds; but the 
imagery is more sustained than 
Petrarch’s, and the diction has none 
of his occasional obscurity and af- 
fectation, while for pathetic fervour 
it is not less effective; and indeed 
the groans and wounds of five 
added centuries, since the bard of 
Vaucluse tuned his lyre, gave a yet 
deeper and sadder meaning to the 
later poet’s description of his ill- 
fated country’s sufferings. The 
comparison of Italy to Greece was 
consonant tothe genius of Leopardi, 
as it had been to that of Ugo 
Foscolo. Simonides’ dirge over the 
heroic dead of Thermopyle is am- 
plified by him with a bitterly-im- 
plied contrast to the fate of debased 
Italians of his own day, constrained 
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to spend their blood in the quarrels 
of their tyrants. 

In the lines on Dante’s monu- 
ment, his condensed energy of feel- 
ing and expression are not less con- 
spicuous. He thus points his com- 
patriots to the stirring reminiscences 
of the past :— 

In eterno perimmo ? e il nostro scorno 
Non ha verun confine? 

Io mentre viva andrd sclamando intorno, 
Volgiti agli avi tuoi, guasto legnagzio ; 
Mira queste ruine 

E le carte e le tele e i marmi e i templi; 
Pensa qual terra premi; e se destarti 
Non pud la luce di’ cotanti esempli, 
Che stai? levati e parti. 

The ode to Cardinal Mai is sin- 
gularly beautiful, steeped over and 
over in that melancholy hankering 
after a glorified past of beauty or of 
happiness, which constitutes the 
surpassing charm of Leopardi’s 
poetry. The skill of Cardinal Mai 
had recently unearthed from their 
parchment-grave Cicero’s books, De 
Republicéd. This incident fired the 
classical fancy of the bard, and 
brought all the contrasts of Italy’s 
glory and misery into strong relief. 
‘Why,’ he asks, ‘why, oh daring 
Italian, dost thou not cease to rouse 
our forefathers from the tomb? ... 
Why bring them forth to speak to 
this dead age? ... Italy must 
needs still be dear to heaven, since 
now, when it is the hour, if ever, to 
stimulate her virtue afresh, her 
buried great of old utter the voice 
of exhortation from the tomb :— 

Ch’ essendo questa o nessun altra poi, 

L’ora da ripor mano alla virtude 

Rugginosa dell’ itala natura, 

Veggian che tanto e tale 

E il clamor de’ sepolti; e che gli eroi 

Dimenticati il suol quasi dischiude, 

A ricercar s’ a questa eta si tarda 

Anco ti giovi, o patria, esser codarda. 
‘The Cardinal’s labours,’ he says, 
‘recall those days when, at the re- 
vival of ancient learning, scholars 
were stimulated to search for the 
relics of Greek and Latin genius; 
and thus transported to the four- 
teenth century, he retouches with 
fond regret the images of the great 
men who then and subsequently 
reflected glory on, their now degene- 
rate country—Dante and Petrarch, 
whose grief and ire were at least 
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more noble than the soulless torpor 
of modern days; Columbus, who 
lived when imagination still framed 
brilliant visions of the unknown 
hemisphere; Ariosto, to whom the 
gaiety of romance might yet afford 
pleasant themes for a fancy not 
crushed by a weight of present 
evil; Tasso, whose life, encom- 
passed with woes, would neverthe- 
less have found a less tolerable 
abiding-place in the Italy of a later 
generation; finally he adverts to 
Alfieri as the only Jtalian since 
asso worthy of the designation :— 
Allobroge* feroce, a cui dal polo 
Maschia virti, non gid da mia 
Stanca ed arida terra 
Venne nel petto: 
And after an eloquent eulogium on 
that great man, he exhorts Cardinal 
Mai to continue his labours as the 
sole remedy for the base mediocrity 
of the present age :— 
O scopritor famoso, 
Segui; risveglia i morti 
Poi che dormono i vivi; arma 
Le spente lingue de’ prischi eroi; tanto 
che in fine 
Questo secol di fango o vita agogni 
E sorga ad atti illustri, o si vergogni. 
Our limits warn us to conclude; 
and in so doing we will only briefly 
alvert to certain aspects of life and 
history which have been touched in 
by the pencil of modern poetical 
limners, and which have an indi- 
viduality of their own in relation to 
the special circumstances of Italy. 
No historical period has been re- 
vived with more of interest and 
enthusiasm than those medieval 
times of Republican glory when the 
towns of North Italy successfully 
struggled against the tyranny of the 
German Emperors. Chiefly on this 
theme Berchet, one of the original 
supporters of the romantic renais- 
sance, wrote his poem of Le Lan- 
tasie, Where an exiled poet is sup- 
posed to witness in his dreams a 
succession of scenes representing 
different episodes of Italian history 
and political feeling, and where the 
League of Pontida, the battle-field 
of Legnano, and the Peace of Con- 
stance—all events of the twelfth 
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century—are especially dwelt upon 
as reminiscences calculated to ani- 
mate the national feeling of the 
present day. Another shorter poem 
of Berchet’s, J Rimorso, is interest- 
ing, as representing a ‘ situation’ in 
modern social life peculiar to a 
country in the condition of Italy. 
A lady, Italian by birth and con- 
nexions, is wedded to one of the 
Austrian officials, whose business it 
is to keep watch and ward over her 
enslaved country. In his absence 
she is present one evening at a 
social assembly of her fellow-citi- 
zens: they scorn and flout her as a 
renegade; and her bosom is .tor- 
tured* by the bitterest feelings of 
remorse and shame. The position 
of the exile is a topic very com- 
monly dwelt upon in the modern 
verse of Italy. This, too, is a posi- 
tion incidental to and illustrative of 
Italian life in this age of political 
ferment, when the impulses of free- 
dom have been chafing earnestly 
and continuously against the servi- 
tude of centuries. The subject is 
handled by Berchet, among many 
others, in his above-mentioned Fan- 
tasie, by Cesare Canti, and with no 
little feeling by the late Professor 
Rossetti, who was obliged to leave 
Naples on the Bourbonist prosecu- 
tions of 1821. We cite the con- 
cluding stanzas of a poem where he 
represents himself as uttering, from 
the deck of the English vessel in 
which he had embarked, his mourn- 
ful valediction to his native coun- 
try, while Vesuvius looms grey in 
the evening light :— 

Si dicea ; ma l’igneo monte 

Decrescea nell’ orizzonte, 

E la luna in mezzo al ciel 

S’ era nascosa in grigio vel. 

Par che stia con veste oscura 

La natura—a dolorar ; 

Par lamento—il flebil vento, 

Par singulto il rotto mar. 

Addio, terra sventurata!— 

Ma la terra era celata ;— 

Ei, nel duol che l ageravd 

Chino il capo e singhiozzd. 

Ahi l amor della sua terra 

Ahi qual guerra in sen gli fa! 

Infelice !— il cor gli dice 

Che mai pitt non torner’. 


* Alfieri was a native of Piedmont, the territory of the ancient Allobrozes. 
? 7 D 
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On the other hand we have in some 
poets instances of a bent of sym- 
pathy for which one is hardly 
prepared amid the fierce denuncia- 
tions of the foreigner, which form 
the more ordinary topic. We allude 
to a certain indulgent pity for the 
alien troops employed by their 
stern task-masters in the work of 
repressing Italian freedom. This is 
nowhere more pathetically touched 
upon, though in his careless, half- 
sentimental, half-jocose vein, than 
by Giusti in his poem of Sé. 
Ambrogio, when, on entering the 
church of that name, near Milan, 
he observes the poor Croatian 
soldiers on guard, singing the na- 
tional airs of their own distant 
land; and feels a sudden gush of 
sympathy for them in their hard 
subserviency to the harsh and 
timorous policy of an autocrat, to 
which fate has subjected them. We 
haye the same feeling dwelt upon 
in the more polished poem of the 
Sette Soldati, a production of the 
living writer Aleardo Aleardi, whose 
works have lately acquired con- 
siderable credit with his fellow- 
countrymen. 

The calamities of the political 
captive were never more vividly 
described than by Silvio Pellico in 
his prose idyl, Le Mie Prigioni. 
Pellico’s taste and temper were 
formed very much in the same 
mould as Manzoni’s, only of weaker 
substance. His tragedies are grace- 
ful and poetical, and the Francesca 
da Rimini in particular abounds 
with patriotic allusions, and touched 
the sympathies of the people as no 
tragedy had touched them since the 
days of Alfieri. But on this elegant 
dramatist, as on his friend Manzoni, 
the effect of adversity was to merge 
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all patriotic effort in religious re- 
signation. Niccolini, the patriarch 
of the Florentine stage, but lately 
dead, at or near his eightieth year, 
was, on the contrary, always a 
staunch advocate of anti-Papal and 
anti-Austrian politics, and has left 
a lasting impress on the dramatic 
and patriotic literature of his age 
by his tragedies of Giovanni da 
Procida, published in 1830, and of 
Arnaldo di Brescia, published in 
1843. 

The time would fail us to speak 
of the many who in our day have 
combined active services in their 
country’s cause with the accom- 
plishment of verse. Some of the 
most noteworthy are Count Mami- 
ani della Rovere, who presided over 
one of Pius IX.’s Liberal ministries; 
Tommaseo, one of the Triumvirs of 
Venice in the revolutionary crisis 
of 1848; Guerrazzi and Montanelli, 
respectively dictator and minister 
of Florence that same year; Ales- 
sandro Poerio, killed in fighting 
against the Austrians just before 
tlie revolution was finally quelled. 
This brave man’s ode, // Jtisorgi- 
mento, was the favourite battle-cry 
of that momentous period, when 
the awakening giant of his verse 
gave the preliminary shake—disap- 
pointing, indeed, to the sanguine 
anticipations of contemporary pa- 
triots, but a significant preparation 
for the more mature arousing which 
it has been our lot to witness :— 

Fiorente—possente 
D’ un solo linguaggio, 
Al fine in te stessa 

O patria vagante 
Eleggi tornar : 

Ti leva gigante, 

Ti accampa inaccessa 
Sul? Alpi, e sul mar ! 


L. A. M. 
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HOW DO FISH LIVE AND GROW? ? 


MHIS is a question much easier to 
ask than to answer; for although 
we are certainly advancing in know- 
ledge of the creatures that inhabit 
the sea, there are many facts of fish 
biography that have yet to be ascer- 
tained, and which, if we knew them, 
would conduce to a stricter economy 
of fish life and the better regulation 
of the fisheries. Beyond a know- 
ledge of mere generalities, the ani- 
mal kingdom of the sea is a sealed 
book. None can tell, for example, 
how long a time elapses from the 
birth of any particular fish till the 
period when it is brought to table. 
Sea-fish grow up unheeded, quite, 
so to speak, out of the bounds of 
observation. Naturalists can only 
guess at what rate a cod-fish grows. 
Even the lite of a herring is still 
a mystery; and at what age the 
mackerel or any other fish becomes 
reproductive, who can say? ‘The 
salmon is the one particular fish 
that has as yet been made to render 
up the secrets of its birth and the 
ratio of its growth. We have im- 
prisoned it in watery ponds, and by 
robbing it of its eggs have noted 
when they came to life and how 
it grew. It would be equally easy 
to devise a means of observing sea- 
fish. Why should not we erect 2 
great marine observatory where we 
could watch the young fish burst 
from its shell, and for a year or two 
study the progress of the animal 
and ascertain its rate of growth? for 
something more is required than 
the resources of an amateur natura- 
list to determine how fish live and 
grow. We have seen the bottled-up 
spawn of the herring just after it 
it had ripened into life—the infant 
fish being remarkably like a frag- 
ment of cotton thread that had fal- 
len into the water; it moved about 
with agility, but we required the 
aid of a microscope to make out that 
it was a thing of life, that would 
some day be good for food and ul- 
timately become a valuable article 
of commerce. Who could suppose, 
in examining these floating threads, 
that ina few months afterwards they 
would be grown into beautiful fish, 


with a deknahan of bones to bind 
their flesh together, scales to protect 
their body, and fins to guide them 
in the water? But the young her- 
ring cannot be long bottled up for 
observation, or be kept in so artifi- 
cial an atmosphere ; for in that con- 
dition they die almost before there 
is time to see them live; and when 
in the sea, there is no means of trac- 
ing them, because they are speedily 
lost in the immensity of waters. It 
is the same with the young of the 
oyster. The grand turning point in 
oyster life is, that the infant animal 
should, at once, on leaving the pro- 
tecting folds of the parental mantle, 
obtain a holding-on place; without 
some friendly bit of rock, some old 
tile, or brick, or piece of decaying 
wreck to afford a staying place to 
the spat, it has no chance of ever 
making its début in the shell-fish 
shops of the Haymarket; it also 
drifts away in the pathless deep. 
The salmon being partly a tresh- 
water fish, we are more fortunate in 
studies of its life and growth. We 
have had many opportunities of 
watching the egg from the moment 
of its contact with the milt till the 
animal bursts from its fragile prison 
and waddles away below a friendly 
pebble, anxious to hide its naked- 
ness. As may be supposed, the 
transmutation of a salmon egg into 
a fish is a tedious process, which 
takes above a hundred days to ac- 
complish. During the first three 
weeks, almost no change is discern- 
ible in the condition of the egg, 
except that about the end of that 
period it contains a brilliant spot 
which gradually grows brighter. 
After this, a mass of something 
larger, but still undefined, begins to 
be visible; then streaks or threads 
of matter with a decided colour, 
which ultimately are seen to take an 
animal shape, but it is anything but 
fish-like, and by and by two bright 
black specks appear— the eyes of the 
future salmon. We can now note 
the form as bit by bit it assumes a 
more perfect shape. We can see 
it change day by day. After the 
egg has been layed by the water for 
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a century of days, we can observe 
that the young fish is alive, and, to 
use a vulgarism, kicking. We can 
see it moving and can study its 
anatomy, which, although rudimen- 
tary, contains all the elements of the 
perfect fish. At the Stormontfield 
salmon breeding-ponds, the first ova 
were hatched in one hundred and 
twenty-eight days, but we have seen 
eggs of that fish that came to life 
sooner, because of a warmer tem- 
perature ; the usual time, however, 
for the hatching of salmon eggs in 
our northern rivers is one hundred 
and thirty days, or between four and 
five months, according to the open- 
ness or severity of the season. 
When at last the infant animal 
bursts from the shell, it isa clumsy, 
unbalanced, tiny thing, with the re- 
mains of the parental egg hamper- 
ing its movements; but for all that, 
the remains of its little prison are 
exceedingly useful, as for about a 
space of thirty days the young 
salmon cannot obtain other nourish- 
ment than what is afforded by this 
wibilical bag. 
contrast between the salmon and 
the herring which are worth a pass- 
ing notice. They form the St. 
Gileses and St. Jameses of the sea: 
the one being the rich man’s fish and 
the other filling the poor man’s dish. 

The salmon is hedged round by 
protecting Acts of Parliament, but 
the herring gets leave to grow just 
as it swims, parliamentary statutes 
being thought unnecessary for its 
protection. The salmon is born in 
its fine nursery and is sung into life 
by the music of beautiful streams : 
it has nurses and night-watchers 
who hover over its cradle and guide 
its infant ways; but the herring, 
like the brat of some wandering 
pauper, is dropped in the great 
ocean workhouse, and cradled amid 
the hoarse roar of the ravening 
waters; and whether it lives or dies 
is a matter of no moment, and no 
one’s business. Herring mortality in 
its infantile stages is appalling, and 
even in its old age, at a time when 
the rich man’s fish is protected from 
the greed of its enemies, the her- 
ring is doomed to suffer the most. 
At the hour of reproduction the 
salmon is guarded with jealous care 
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from the hand of man, whilst at the 
same season the herring is offered 
up a wholesale sacrifice to the de- 
stroyer. How comes it to pass that 
what is a crime in the one instance 
is a meritin the other? To killa 
gravid salmon is as nearly as possi- 
ble felony; but to kill a herring as 
it rests on the spawning bed is an 
act at once meritorious and profit- 
able. 

The natural history of the salmon, 
which is better understood than 
that of any other fish, may be briefly 
sketched. It is only since the open- 
ing of the salmon ponds at Stormont- 
field that the most extraordinary 
problem in salmon growth has been 
finally resolved. According to the 
state of knowledge some five-and- 
twenty years ago, the smolt was the 
first stage of salmon life, and the 
abounding parr was thought to be a 
distinct fish. Now we know better, 
and regulate our salmon fisheries 
accordantly. The spawn deposited 
by the parent fish in October, No- 
vember, and December, lies in the 
river till about April or May, when 
it quickens into life; it continues to 
grow for two years before the whole 
number make the change from parr 
to smolt, and seek the salt-water. 
Half of the quantity of any one 
hatching, however, begin to change 
at twelve months from the date of 
their coming to life; and thus we 
have the extraordinary anomaly of 
fish from the same eggs being at 
one and the same time parr of half 
an ounce, and grilse of four pounds 
in weight. The smolts of the first 
year are returning from the sea 
whilst their brothers and sisters are 
timidly disporting in the upper 
streams, having as yet no desire for 
change, and totally unable to endure 
the salt water, which would kill 
them atonece. Thesea feeding must 
be favourable, and the condition of 
the fish well suited to the salt- 
water to ensure such rapid growth, 
which continues during every visit 
of the fish to the ocean. Grilse 
have been marked to prove this, 
and at every migration they re- 
turned with added weight and re- 
newed health., What salmon feed 
on in the salt water is not well 
known, as the digestion of that fish 
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is so rapid as to prevent the dis- 
covery of any food in their stomachs. 
Guesses have been made, and it is 
likely that these approximate to the 
truth; but the old story of the rapid 
voyage of the salmon to the North 
Pole and back again, turns out, like 
the theory upon which was built up 
the romance of the migration of the 
herring, to be a myth. No natu- 
yalist has attempted to elucidate 
that mystery of salmon life which 
converts one half of the young fish 
into sea-going smolts, while as yet 
the other moiety remain as parr. 
It has been investigated so far at 
the breeding ponds at Stormontfield, 
but without resolving the question. 
For instance, the eggs of grilse were 
experimented on with the view of 
determining whether or not the 
smaller fry might not be the young 
of that particular species of the 
salmon kind. ‘This experiment 
only left the matter where it had so 
long been, as did a similar one with 
the milt of a parr used on the ova 
of a full grown fish. Salmon ova 
cannot ripen in salt water, neither 
ean the young fish live in the sea 


before they have assumed the scales 


of the smolt. All these points are 
proved ; they have been determined 
by experiment. There is a point of 
salmon life about which we are still 
in doubt, and that is whether or not 
the fish make two visits annually to 
the sea. As a salmon only stays a 
very short time in the salt water, 
and as it can swim with immense 
rapidity, so as to reach a distant 
river in a very short space of time, 
we desire to know what it does with 
itself when not migrating from one 
water to the other? because, accord- 
ing to the opinion of our naturalists, 
it would speedily become so dete- 
riorated in the river as to be un- 
equal to the slightest exertion. So 
much for the salmon. 

The annual herring fishery of 
Wick or Dunbar is a wonderful 
‘ight, presenting to us an industrial 
feature of a picturesque kind that 
has few parallels. Salmon being a 
valuable fish individually, is caught 
singly or in pairs, seldom so many 
as a dozen being caught in any one 
haul of the nets; but herrings are 
taken nightly by millions at a time, 


so vast is the quantity in a shoal; 
the name herring is from heer, a 
host. For instance, at one place in 
Scotland there is a fishery employ- 
ing eleven hundred boats. If these 
boats, therefore, on any one evening 
made a fishing of twenty barrels 
each, that would amount to a gross 
capture of more than fourteen mil- 
lion animals, counting that each 
barrel holds seven hundred fish. 
But supposing that only half that 
number to be taken—and on the 
evening of September 3rd last, ten 
hundred and eighty boats took ten 
crans each—it will give a good idea 
of the vastness of the shoals. For- 
merly it was thought that the 
herring was a visitant to our shores 
from the far off Polar seas, but 
this illusion has been long since 
dispelled, and we now know that 
the herring is a_ peculiarly local 
animal, and that the herrings of 
particular localities are distinct in 
their marks and flavour. The ani- 
mal is captured as it comes inland 
to deposit its spawn, when it must 
of course be unwholesome and not 
good for food. All animals at that 
period, whether they belong to the 
sea or the land, ought to be saved 
from slaughter; the reason for this 
depends on a simple but universal 
law. At the time indicated, the 
strength and fat of the fish, with- 
drawn from the flesh, goes to the 
production of its milt or ova, so that 
the flesh becomes poor and lean. 
However, the season of their spawn- 
ing is the opportunity of our fisher- 
men, for then the herring are so 
massed together as to give little 
trouble to those engaged in their 
capture. It is not known how long 
the herring takes to grow. Many 
are of opinion that the growth of 
this fish is so rapid as to admit of 
the spawn of one season being the 
herring of the next. This we don’t 
believe. We have seen very small 
herring fry about the Moray Frith in 
the spring time, tiny fish not much 
more than an inch and a half in 
length; if these be the young her- 
ring or sprats of the ensuing winter, 
it is as much as they possibly can 
be. And as to the branch of the 
herring controversy which is indi- 
cated by the question, what is a 
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sprat? we have a word or two to 
say. What is to hinder the sprat to 
be the young of the herring? No- 
thing that we know of, although 
people are as busy now arguing that 
the sprat is not the young of the 
herring as they were a few years 
ago proving that the parr was not 
the youngofthesalmon. The chief 
reliance of the party who advocate 
that the sprat is a distinct fish is, 
that sprats have been found with 
milt, and that the sprat has a ser- 
rated belly. To these two arguments 
it may be replied that the parr was 
often found to contain milt, and yet 
it has been proved beyond dispute 
to be the young of the salmon. As 
to the serrated belly, that, in our 
opinion, is a mere provision for the 
growth of the animal; but suppose 
it to be fatal as regards the common 
herring, is there not the pilchard, 
a similar oily fish to the sprat? 
and we have had in our possession 
specimens of herring with the 
serrated belly pretty well marked, 
as well as some examples of shad ; 
but what we maintain is, that the 
serrature is just a provision for 
growth. It is surely as easy for the 
serrature to be filled over in time 
with the flesh of the animal as it is 
for the finger-marks of the parr to 
be covered by the scales which con- 
vert it into a smolt. We have been 
out ‘spratting’ oftener than once, 
and have found on examination 
that the roughness of the abdomen 
disappeared as the fish grew in size. 
It is curious, at any rate, that the 
fish become so mixed in the same 
shoal; thousands of sprats and thou- 
sands of proper young herrings 
being taken at the same time. 
Had we a salt-water breeding pond, 
this sprat controversy would have 
been long since settled. 

By naturalists the mysterious 
whitebait is classed in the herring 
family (Clupedie); but there are 
few of the thousands who annually 
partake of this piscine delicacy that 
have time or curiosity enough to 
bestow a thought on the natural 
history of what they are eating. 
They know all about brown bread, 
that it is a preparation of wheaten 
flour, with a portion of the husk 
left in it; they know that butter is 
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made from milk, and that milk is 
obtained from cows ; and in all pro- 
bability they know something about 
the vintage, and the making of 
chablis ; but of the whitebait, except 
that it is a Thames fish, they know 
nothing ; and, indeed, neither do 
our naturalists. If we consult 
Yarrell, and Yarrell is par excellence 
the authority on fishes of all kinds, 
in addition to a description of the 
whitebait, we have an account of 
how it is taken, and a résumé of a 
former endeavour to prove that 
whitebait is a distinct fish, and that 
isall. Whitebait was at one time 
thought to be the young of the 
shad, which fish again was sup- 
posed to be the monarch of the her- 
ring tribe. The Twaite shad is in- 
teresting, in so far that, like the 
salmon, it deposits its spawn in the 
fresh water: for that purpose it 
enters streams communicating with 
the sea about May, and leaves them 
in July. The Alice shad grows to 
a large size, specimens having been 
taken which measured twenty-four 
inches in length. These fish were 
supposed to lead the great army of 
herring in their annual migration 
from the Polar regions to the Bri- 
tish seas; and, in addition to this act 
of large-hearted kindness, they went 
up the rivers and, while waiting to 
conduct the herring home again, 
they deposited their own spawn—on 
purpose, we fancy, that the British 
Ministry might dine in harmony at 
least once a year! It is the Alice 
shad that is reputed to be the pa- 
rent of the whitebait. But white- 
bait, like sprats, are a mystery ; and 
it is questioned by some Thames 
fishermen if they have any parentage 
to boast of. Dr. Fleming roundly 
asserts that whitebait is the fry of 
the Alice shad. Had we in London 
what the French have in Paris, a 
marine aquarium, we could soon 
solve the question by keeping these 
fish constantly under our eye, and 
noting their progress from day to 
day. There is nothing impossible 
in what we suggest. 

Only the other day all London 
was on the wonder at seeing salmon 
‘growing’ from the egg, in a news- 
paper office in the Strand. Th 
whitebait is a commoner fish than is 
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generally supposed: it exists in the 
Frith of Forth, and might be taken 
in that river about Queensferry 
(nine miles from Edinburgh) in 
large quantities at the proper sea- 
son. Although by no means a deci- 
sive proof of its being a distinct fish, 
we should like to hear if whitebait 
have ever been caught with roe or 
milt, and at what season of the 
year. We never had the good for- 
tune to find them in spawn. Before 
taking leave of the Clupedic, it may 
be allowed us to observe, that there 
are people who affirm the vendace 
of Lochmaben and the powan of 
Lochlomond to be nothing else but 
fresh-water herring! It is certain 
enough that in their general appear- 
ance these fish bear a remarkable 
resemblance to the common her- 
ring, although they differ consider- 
ably in the detailed structure. We 
know that wonderful things have 
been achieved in the way of training 
fish to live in either salt or fresh 
water: the fact of there being fish 
that live alternately in both seems 
to point to a kind of half-way solu- 
tion of the difficulty. Among other 
authorities on this branch of the 
subject we have Mr. Jesse, who tells 
us that cod-fish will live and thrive 
in fresh water if properly fed. The 
particular cod-fish alluded to were 
found living in Iceland, in the fresh 
waters of a lake situated near the 
sea shore; and Dr. Macculloch tells 
us, that in the inlet of Stromness- 
yoe, in the mainland of Shetland, 
cod are taken in the fresh water at 
a place beyond the reach of all tidal 
influence, and where the water is in 
consequence unmistakably fresh. 
The inhabitants believe the cod-fish 
to be a permanent resident in that 
place. ‘The salmon, we are told by 
naturalists, has spawned in fresh 
water, and the fry have grown with- 
out having access to the sea. As an 
instance of what food does for fish, 
Wwe may mention the celebrated trout 
of Lochleven, another of our myste- 
rious fishes, which is exquisite in 
shape, beautiful in colour, and of 
delicious flavour, chiefly, it is 
thought, from its being able to ob- 
tain a particular kind of food. At 
any rate, that particular trout has 
deteriorated sadly when it has been 
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transplanted. How it came to in- 
habit Lochleven is not known; but 
it has been suggested that it was 
introduced originally from some of 
the continental lakes in the old 
monkish days, when the art of 
transplanting fish was better under- 
stood than it is at present. 

However, if we wish to take les- 
sons in the ingenuities of fish cul- 
ture, we must visit China. The 
ingenious people of the Celestial 
Empire have carried the art of fish- 
breeding to such an extent as to be 
able to keep up a constant supply 
of those particular fishes which in- 
habit their seas and rivers, so that 
any quantity of this kind of food 
can be obtained all over the king- 
dom, at the rate of about threepence 
a stone weight! Would not London 
be delighted to obtain fish at such 
a price? Nothing so much asto- 
nished a Chinese fisherman as the 
price he was charged for a fish 
breakfast at Toulon. This person 
had arrived with four or five thou- 
sand young fishes of the best kinds 
produced in his country, for the 
purpose of being placed in the 
great marine aquarium in the Bois 
de Boulogne. This intelligent youth, 
amazed at the comparative scarcity 
of fish in France, wrote a brief me- 
moir, showing that, with the com- 
mand of a small pond, any quantity 
of fish might be ‘ raised’ at a trifling 
expense. All that is necessary is to 
watch the time of spawning, and 
throw yolks of eggs into the water 
from time to time, by which means 
an incredible quantity of the young 
fry are saved from destruction. An 
ingenious method of artificial hatch- 
ing has been resorted to by the 


‘people of China, which is worth 


noting as a piscicultural novelty. 
These ingenious celestials carry on 
a business in selling and hatching 
fish-spawn, collecting the impreg- 
nated eggs from various rivers and 
lakes, in order to sell to the pro- 
prietors of canals and private ponds. 
When the proper season for hatch- 
ing arrives, they empty a hen’s egg, 
by means of a small opening suck- 
ing out the natural contents, and 
then, after substituting fish-spawn, 
close up the opening. The egg thus 
manipulated is placed for a few 
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days under a hen! Being removed, 
the shell is broken, and the contents 
are placed in a vessel of water 
warmed by the heat of the sun 
only: the eggs speedily burst, and 
in a short time the young fish are 
able to be transported to a river or 
< glake of ordinary temperature. Heat 
The 
‘egos of a minnow have been sensibly 
advanced towards maturity by being 
held on the palm of the hand. The 
spawn of the lobster has the advan- 
tage of being nursed on the tail of 
the animal till it is just on the 
point of ripening into life. Salmon 
eggs deposited early in the season, 
when the temperature is high, come 
sooner to life than those spawned in 
mid-winter: indeed there is a dif- 
ference of as much as fifty days 
between those deposited in Septem- 
ber and those spawned in December, 
the one requiring ninety days, the 
other one hundred and forty days to 
ripen into life. Salmon have been 
brought to life in sixty days at 
Huninque; but the quickest hatch- 
ing ever accomplished at the Stor- 
montfield breeding-ponds took one 
hundred and twenty days. 

The ancient Romans, taking a leaf 
out of the Chinese book of piscicul- 
ture, achieved great wonders in the 
way of fish-breeding, and were able 
to perform curious experiments with 
the piscine inhabitants of their aqua- 
riums. <A classic friend, who is well 
read in ancient fish-lore, tells us 
that the great Roman epicures could 
run their fish from icy cold water 
into boiling caldrons without hand- 
ling them. Lucullus at one time 
sold his stock of fish for the sum of 
£35,000; but that would most likely 
be a fancy price, because he would 
be in possession of unique varieties, 
derived from curious crosses, «ce. 
These ancient lovers of good things 
had pet breeds of fish, in the same 
sense as gentlemen in the present 
day have pet breeds of sheep or 
horned cattle. Red mullet or fat 
carp, Which sold for large prices, 
were not at all unusual. One noble 
Roman went to a fabulous expense 
in boring a tunnel through a moun- 
tain, in order that he might obtain 
a’ plentiful supply of salt water for 
his fish-ponds. Sergius Orata in- 
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vented artificial oyster-beds. He 
caused to be constructed at Baix, 
on the Lucrine Sea, great reservoirs, 
where he grew the dainty mollusk 
in thousands; and, in order that he 
and his friends might have this re- 
nowned shell-fish in its very highest 
perfection, he built a palace on the 
coast, in order to be near his oyster- 
ponds; and thither he resorted when 
he wanted to have a fish dinner free 
from the care and turmoil of state 
and business. 

The French are now repeopling 
their oyster-beds, which a few years 
ago became exhausted from over- 
fishing, much in the same way as 
these ancient Italian gentlemen 
stocked their artificial ponds. The 
ardinal point in oyster-breeding, as 
we have already said, is to provide 
a holding on place for the spat; be- 
cause when the spat or spawn of the 
oyster cannot obtain a coigne of 
vantage to grow from it is lost, and 
never can become of use to man- 
kind. Oyster culture is carried on 
with great industry at Whitstable ; 
but in detail our English dredgers 
are surpassed by the French, who 
begin at the beginning of the pro- 
cess, that is, they grow their own 
spat, and breed countless quantities 
of oysters, having recreated all 
their old beds, and erected besides 
a great number of new ones. The 
French also cultivate their mussels 
in the same way; and, as these 
shell-fish are largely used as bait by 
our fishermen, they ought to take a 
lesson in mussel cultivation out of 
the French book; and our neigh- 
bours across the Channel, it is cer- 
tain,’contrive to make their mussel- 
beds very remunerative. Similar 
beds could easily be constructed in 
our English and Scottish bays, and, 
with the demand for bait and the 
facilities of sale afforded by constant 
railway communication, there can be 
little doubt of their being profitable. 
The oyster-beds in Kent and Essex 
are cultivated like these mussel- 
beds, and they prove very remune- 
rative. We have often wondered why 
none of our enterprizing fisher class 
have commenced the breeding of 
lobsters. We require, it is stated, 
forty thousand lobsters every day, 
and could use double the number if 
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we had them—thus affording a fine 
chance for enterprise. No lobsters 
have been bred in the ponds at 
Hamble : near Southampton they are 
simply used as a storing place. But 
could not lobsters be bred on the 
artificial system ? 

Pisciculture has now become quite 
general all over the continent, and 
it is to be hoped that by and by it 
will become as general in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Why should 
not an acre of water become as pro- 
ductive as an acre of land? We 
have an immensity of water space 
that is comparatively useless. The 
area in square miles occupied by the 
water of our lakes and rivers may be 
estimated from the Thames, which 
occupies a space of five thousand 
square miles. The French people 
are now beginning thoroughly to 
appreciate the value of their lakes 
and rivers. Think of the fish-ponds 
of Doombes being of the extent of 
thirty thousand acres! No wonder 
that in France pisciculture has be- 
come a government question, and 
been taken under the protecting 
wing of the state. 

A recent visit to the excellently- 
constructed éablissement de piscicul- 
tureat Huninque, near the beautiful 
town of Bile, enables us to speak 
with some authority on the art of 
fish breeding as practised on the 
continent of France. Fish eggs, to 
the extent of sixteen or seventeen 
millions, are now annually distri- 
buted to those streams and ponds 
where they are most wanted ; and as 
the ova are collected from the more 
populous streams and lakes of Ger- 
many, where fish are still abundant, 
no harm is done. The apparatus at 
Huninque for hatching the eggs, or 
at least for preserving them in a 
healthy state till they are ready for 
transportation—for very few fish are 
really hatched there—are very inge- 
nious, although simple, as may be 
imagined, when we state that twenty 
thousand salmon eggs can be hatched 
into life within the space of a few 
feet. We may here correct an erro- 
neous idea of the Saturday Leview, 
viz., that the eggs brought to Hu- 
ninque are hatched or kept in ponds. 
Such is not the case: the ovais kept 
on glass grilles, in cisterns, in a 
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building expressly constructed for 
that purpose. A few specimens only 
of the various kinds of fish, the eggs 
of which are distributed from Hu- 
ninque, are kept in ponds at the 
rear of the laboratory, in order to 
note their habits and rate of growth. 
Of course, the power that man can 
exercise over fish eggs arises from 
the fact of the act of fecundation, on 
the part of the fish, being accom- 
plished externally. That being the 
case, it is an easy matter for us to 
control the supplies of fish, especially 
the larger kinds, for they can be 
bred in millions; and, if the eggs 
and young be properly looked after, 
it is certain, as has been evinced in 
France, that the supplies can be 
vastly augmented. 

All fishes are immensely fecund ; 
indeed there is nothing in the ani- 
mal world that can in this respect 
be compared with them, except per- 
haps a queen bee, which has fifty or 
sixty thousand young each season, 
or the white ant, which produces 
eggs at the rate of fifty per minute, 
and goes on laying for a period of 
unknown duration! When we state 
that the cod-fish yields its eggs in 
millions, and that so small a fish as 
a herring of five or six ounces is 
provided with thirty-five thousand 
ova, it will at once be seen that the 
multiplying power of all kinds of 
fish are immense. But the drain on 
fish life, consequent on the hubitat of 
these animals, is of corresponding 
magnitude. Millions upon millions 
of the eggs that are laid by the cod 
or the herring in the sea never come 
to life at all, many of them from the 
want of the fructifying power, and 
others from being devoured by ene- 
mies. Then, again, of those eges 
that are so fortunate as to be ripened, 
it is pretty certain that fully ninety- 
five per cent. of the young fish 
perish before they are six months 
old. Were only half of the eggs to 
come to life, and but half of the 
young fish to live, the sea would so 
overflow with animal life, that it 
would soon become impossible for a 
boat to move in its waters. But 
we can never hope:to realize such a 
sight; and when we mention that a 
herring shoal consists of billions of 
fish, and takes up a space double 
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that occupied by all the parks of 
London, and gives no impediment 
to navigation, our readers will see 
the magnitude of what has been 
imagined; because from the de- 
struction of fish life from natural 
causes, and the quantity required 
for food by man, the breeding sup- 
ply is kept down to a per-centage 
that is not very far from the point 
of extermination. Hence the urgent 
necessity for fish culture as an ad- 
junct to the natural supplies. 

Parties wishing to obtain an idea 
of the figures pertaining to fish fe- 
cundity may try a few calculations 
with the herring. The produce of 
a single female is (say) thirty-six 
thousand eggs, but we may—and the 
deduction is a very reasonable one 
—allow that half of these never 
come to life, which reduces the 
quantity to eighteen thousand. Al- 
lowing that this fish will be able to 
‘repeat the story of its birth’ in 
three years, we may safely calculate 
that the breeding stock will be re- 
duced to nine thousand individuals ; 
and granting half of these to be 
females, or say, for the sake of 
rounding the figures, that four thou- 
sand yield roe, we shall find, by 
multiplying that quantity by thirty- 
six thousand, the number of eggs in 
a female herring, that we obtain a 
total of one hundred and forty-four 
millions as the produce in three 
years of a single pair of that fish. 
Although half of these may be taken 
as the food of man as soon as they 
are large enough, there would still 
be left an immense breeding stock, 
even after all deductions for casual- 
ties had been given effect to. 

The naturalization of fishes, to 
which a brief reference has already 
been made, is a subject that is not 
yet very well understood; but, so 
far as our practical experience goes, 
we have seen nothing to prevent 
our breeding in England some of 
the most productive foreign kinds. 
Among the fishes of China, for in- 
stance, in addition to the golden 
carp—now quite common here, and 
bred in thousands in nearly every 
factory pond, and which is looked 
upon as simply an ornamental fish— 
there is the lo-in, or king of fish, 
which frequently measures seven 
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feet in length, and weighs from fifty 
to two hundred pounds, the flesh 
being excellent; the lien-in-wang 
and the kan-in, almost as good, and 
even larger than the other. Then 
there is the li-in the usual weight 
of which is about fifteen pounds, 
and is said to be of a much finer 
flavour than our European carp. 
There are many other choice fishes 
of exquisite flavour, which it is un- 
necessary to enumerate; but we 
have no doubt that, besides these 
natives of Chinese seas, there are 
numerous other fine fishes that 
might be acclimatized in our rivers 
and firths. The seir fish of Ceylon 
may be named: it is a kind of scom- 
beroid, and in shape and size is 
similar to the British salmon. .The 
bass of Lake Wernern may also be 
mentioned, as well as the ombre 
chevalier of the Lake of Geneva, a 
few of which latter are now, we be- 
lieve, along with some other varie- 
ties, being tried in the river Thames. 
So great is the increasing interest 
of pisciculture becoming, that new 
ideas are being daily thrown out 
regarding it. A few months ago a 
writer in the Times suggested the 
introduction of a white fish from 
the Canadian lakes to our fresh 
water :— 


This fish (corregonus albus), of the sal- 
mon family, is from 3lb. to 4lb, weight, 
as delicious as a Dublin-bay haddock when 
fresh, and when barrelled considered 2 
luxury in the Central and Southern States 
of America and the West Indies, bringing 
fifty per cent. over the price of barrelled 
trout. Different from our freshwater fish, 
it is a vegetarian, living on weeds and moss. 
It is a great article of food in the North- 
Western States of America and Canada, the 
exports of it being $464,479 in 1861 from 
the States on the lakes; but I have no 
return from Canada, which may be about 
one-half more, making a total of over 
§ 700,000, or 140,000/, a-year, 


Pisciculture has been shown by 
the experiments on the continent 
and those at Stormontfield to be 
eminently practical; but the expe- 
riments conducted at the latter 
place, although highly successful, 
and of great value as a means of 
settling questions of fish growth and 
other points in the natural history 
of fishes, are far too limited to ren- 
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der them of great commercial value ; 
but yet they have favourably af- 
fected the rental of the Tay, our 
most wealthy salmon river, to the 
extent of about ten per cent., which 
increase of rental has amply reim- 
bursed the original outlay; and as 
for the annual expenditure, a fifty- 
pound note will cover it. There are 
at Stormontfield only three hundred 
boxes for the reception of spawn, 
and a single pond for the fish; but 
the curious phases of salmon growth 
already alluded to have shown two 
ponds to be necessary ; and the out- 
lay for a double pond and for a 
thousand boxes, each capable of 
containing a couple of thousand 
eggs, would not be very much more 
than the cost of the present suite of 
ponds at Stormontfield, and would 
be certain, in the course of two 
years’ time, to double the supply of 
fish in any productive salmon 
stream. 

Fish is good for food, and, with 
better management, we might have 
large and constant supplies all the 
year round. Indeed, what we eat, 
and the quantity is already very 
large—London, for instance, con- 
sumes for its own dinners fully a 
million of cod-fish and upwards of 


A STAY of three days in the ca- 
pital of a province which for 
months has been in a state of insur- 
rection, and under military law—in 
a country whose language is not 
spoken by one foreigner in a thou- 
sand who passes through it—may 
not tend to give the reader much 
confidence in any relation of what 
may have been seen and heard by a 
traveller in so short atime. If he 
can speak either French or German, 
it is true he may pick up much 
interesting information by conver- 
sation with either Poles, Russians, 
or Germans. He will be sure to 
hear from the former of horrors, 
which are probably much exagge- 
rated; if he overcome the reserve 
of a Russian companion, he may 
listen to a series of counter-horrors, 
which will make him shiyer; while 
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a hundred millions of soles, while 
Manchester would take immense 
quantities of all kinds of fish if 
they could be procured—is only a 
moiety of what we might eat were 
the fisheries better regulated. Look, 
for instance, at the Tons of spawn 
annually said to be destroyed by the 
trawl-nets—what an excellent addi- 
tion it would make to our food-sup- 
ply if it were allowed peacefully to 
quicken into life,and become market- 
able fish! Then, again, the slaughter 
of ‘infant’ sea-fish of all kinds is pro- 
digious ; and of course every one of 
them that is killed before being 
allowed a chance of reproducing its 
kind entails a future loss of many 
hundredweight of wholesome food ; 
and, as we all know by experience 
and from chemical analysis, fish-food 
is very excellent, being highly nu- 
tritious and not stimulating. To 
invalids a supply of fine fresh sea- 
fish is of great importance. Nearly 
all the parts of a fish can be used, 
and many a sumptuous dinner could 
be placed upon the table cooked from 
portions of fish often thrown away 
as useless.. We once dined sump- 
tuously in a small fishing town off a 
brace of cod-sounds that had been 
previously thrown to the dogs. 


AT WILNA. 


the German will as certainly make 
to him many very philosophic re- 
marks, which are complimentary to 
neither Russians nor Poles; and, 
between the three, he will go away 
with a very confused idea of the 
Polish insurrection. For, to appre- 
ciate the struggle which has been 
going on between Poland and Russia 
for now nearly a thousand years, 
vith all the festerings and suppura- 
tions of their political and religious 
animosities, a somewhat extensive 
knowledge of the past history of the 
two countries is necessary. To decide 
on points of fact during the present 
phase of the struggle, is an easier 
matter to any one on the spot who 
can enter into conversation with the 
common people, and quietly observe 
and listen to what is going on 
around him; for in no previous 
TT 
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conflict between bodies of men have 
facts been so distorted, or so much 
invented to suit the interests of 
either, as in the present Polish in- 
surrection. There would seem to be 
regular factories of lies established 
in either camp; and the exportation 
of these by telegraph or special has, 
during the last few months, com- 
prised the only, though profitable, 
trade between Poland and the West 
of Europe. Under these circum- 
stances, therefore, the relation of 
things seen and heard in even so 
short a time may not be wholly un- 
interesting to English readers. 

From St. Petersburg to Wilna it 
is a monotonous journey of twerty- 
four hours, the tediousness of which, 
in a first-class carriage, may be 
lessened by undressing and going 
to bed in a little cabin. In the 
second class, which is better than 
our first, are also to be found many 
conveniences for a long journey: 
for example, there is a little closet 
attached to every carriage, where 
the traveller may wash his hands, 
&e. I just mention this en passant, 
as something of the sort is much 
needed, and will no doubt be intro- 
duced :with time on English rail- 
roads for long distances. 

Soon after leaving Dunaburg signs 
of the unsettled state of the country 
became visible. After emerging from 
the flat, marshy, and woodless lands 
farther north, the aspect of Lithu- 
ania is very pleasing, with its exten- 
sive forests of pines, its undulating 
patches of corn land, and picturesque 
but miserable homesteads of the 
peasantry intervening. In the forests 
on either side of the railroad the 
timber had been cut down; and 
this plan, first adopted by Moura- 
viev, is now being carried out along 
all the Polish railroads. At every 
station was a small guard of soldiers, 
which turned out on the arrival of 
the trains, when instructions were 
given and reports received by the 
officer in command and some supe- 
rior, who was travelling in the train, 
which often caused delay. During 
these halts, it was often most inte- 
resting to listen to the conversations 
thus carried on between the officials, 
and much reliable information could 
he gathered by the traveller putting 
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his head out of the window and 
quietly observing what was being 
said and done on the platform. 
Close by each station were groups 
of wooden huts for the accommo- 
dation of the soldiers; though the 
officers, as I heard from their com- 
plaints, seemed to be put to many 
shifts in their domestic arrange- 
ments. In two or three districts, 
also, I heard that typhus fever was 
making some havoe among the 
troops. 

We did not arrive till late in the 
evening at Wilna, where a large and 
comfortable hotel has lately been 
opened—an establishment the town 
much needed. Of course our papers 
were the first things eaalel to 
be sent on to the police. While 
drinking tea, the waiter opened a 
conversation with me much to the 
following effect :— 

‘The gentleman is an English- 
man, is he not?’ 

Getting an affirmative answer, and 
putting one or two probing ques- 
tions as to my business, he went to 
the door, looked that there was no- 
body in the long corridor, closed the 
door after him, then came up to me, 
and in a mysterious whisper said— 

‘Dreadful things going on here 
every day, sir! You can have no 
idea what horrors are committed. 
How do you think it will all end? 
I am sure I don’t know.’ 

I looked up at my man, who was 
a fellow about thirty-five years old, 
and, as he did not speak the Russian 
language very fluently, I asked him 
what he was. His reply was that 
he was a Pole and a nobleman. 
This did not much surprise me, as 
the petty Polish nobility, or schlac- 
ters, as they are called, are to be 
found in every grade of society, some 
being proprietors, others in menial 
conditions—like a coachman whom 
I had seen in St. Petersburg, who 
prided himself on his nobility. My 
waiter, I saw, was another such a 
nobleman. But as I also knew that 
the Russian secret police was very 
well exercised in Wilna, I did not 
care to reply to any of his inquisi- 
tion, but rather made such expres- 
sions as stimtilated him to go on 
talking, which he did in much the 
same strain. 
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‘Ah, sir, you have no idea in 
England how things are going on 
here. They are hanging and shoot- 
ing, banishing and fining every day. 
The prisons are all full. One dares 
not open his mouth but he is carried 
off to prison. All the proprietors 
have left the country, and the people 
are being ruined. Every day hang- 
ingsand shootings! Oh Lord! how 
will it all end? Do you think Eng- 
land and France will go to war for 
Poland? I do not know how it will 
ul end if they don’t.’ 

‘How many people have been, 
hanged or shot here in Wilna since 
Mouraviev has been governor?’ I 
asked. 

‘Oh, hundreds !—they are hang- 
ing and shooting every day. It’s 
quite dreadful !’ 

I knew the man lied; but being 
once convinced that he was not a 
spy of the government, TI had little 
hesitation in coming to the conclu- 
sion that he was an agent of the 
other side—as, in fact, almost every 
Pole of his class is throughout the 
country; and this opinion was con- 
firmed as I let him go on speaking. 
After continuing for some time in 
trying to impress on me the horrid 
treatment they were all undergo- 
ing at the hands of Mouraviev, he 
finished by saying— 

‘If you are going to stop long in 
Wilna, you must be very careful. 
We had two Englishmen here the 
other day, who were accompanied 
and followed wherever they went by 
some of the officers attached to the 
governor.’ 

_ Our conversation for the time was 
interrupted by the entrance of one 
of those humble children of Israel 
who pass most of their time in wan- 
dering up and down the corridors 
of hotels in central Europe, ready 
to answer the behests of any tra- 
veller in any capacity, either to 
supply him with soap, to run on 
crrands, or to tempt him to sin. 
Lithuania and the Polish provinces 
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swarm with them, where they live 
the life of pariahs in the midst of a 
Christian population. As I did not 
want anything of my Jew except 
information, and as that commodity 
he considered the greatest and most 
dangerous of contraband, he looked 
at me with some suspicion, and 
shuffled off again. The next day my 
waiter renewed his conversation, the 
whole tenor of which, as I before 
said, was to let me understand that 
the most brutal reign of terror was 
to be seen under the rule of Mou- 
raviev. 

Six months ago, when the insur- 
rection was at its height in Lithu- 
ania, General Mouraviev, a member 
of the numerous family of the same 
name, was commissioned by the 
Emperor as military governor of 
that province.* He had formerly 
been the governor of Grodno during 
the insurrection of 1831, and was 
now aman far advanced in years. He 
accepted the responsibility imposed 
on him by the Emperor on one con- 
dition only, which was, that he was 
to submit to no dictation or inter- 
ference from the Council of State at 
St. Petersburg. 

‘Iam a very old man, your Im- 
perial Majesty,’ Mouraviev is re- 
ported to have said to the Emperor, 
on taking leave; ‘my life is now 
not of much value; my character 
has been pretty well aspersed 
abroad ; yet [ promise your Majesty 
that in one month, if my life be 
spared, the whole of Lithuania shall 
be quieted, and that in as humane a 
manner as the circumstances allow.’ 

And the stern-hearted old man 
kept his word. His modus operandi 
was seen at the first station where 
the train stopped in Lithuania. 

‘Who’s the station-master here? 
is he a Pole?’ 

On the reply being affirmative, he 
immediately appointed a Russian to 
the post; and so he proceeded at 
every station and town where a Pole 
was either the master or mayor, by 





* This Mouraviev is the brother of him who commanded at Kars, A laughable mistake 
was made the other day in the French Jllustration: a portrait of the Kars Mouraviev 
‘appeared, and attached to it was the biography, abounding in elegant epithets, of his 
brother of Lithuanian memory—which c.eatel much laughter among those who under- 
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putting a Russian or German in his 
place.* From the adjoining forests 
insurgent bands had fired on the 
passing trains: he ordered the forest 
to be cut down for fifty yards on 
either side. All the Polish proprie- 
tors were either favourably disposed 
to, or actually took part in, the in- 
surrection: he made them pay for 
the expenses of the troops in his 
district. All who were taken arms 
in hand, or were found raising men 
for insurrectionary purposes, he had 
hanged and shot in twenty-four 
hours. The women, who made po- 
litical demonstrations in mourning, 
he fined heavily, and one week 
stopped the custom. One month 
from the day he was appointed go- 
vernor Lithuania, in comparison 
with Poland, was quiet, and Mou- 
raviev had earned for himself the 
titles of infamous, assassin, butcher, 
and the Devil. 

His character had long preceded 
him to the capital of his command. 
On reaching Wilna, on his first ride 
through the town, he came to the 
large market-place situated on its 
outskirts, where he was surprised 
by the sight of three gibbets, a large 
and two smaller ones, erected on a 
little eminence. He was not long 
in learning that this was intended 
by his subjects as a greeting; that 
the large gibbet was erected for 
himself, and the other two for two 
of his friends. ‘Good,’ said Mou- 
raviev; ‘don’t let them be taken 
down, they will come in useful by 
and by.’ So the gibbets remained 
for some days in their places; and, 
sure enough, they at last found 
occupiers whom their erectors little 
thought to see swing there. 

Another greeting which he re- 
ceived was a proclamation offering 
20,000 roubles for his assassination, 
which was afterwards increased to 
100,000, as the accomplishment of 
such an act became more difficult. 
Not that attempts were not made 
to kill him, but that all signally 
failed. The first attempt was made 
by a Polish nobleman, and the inci- 
dent was much spoken of, as show- 
ing the cool character of Mouraviev. 
He was occupied one day in his 
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cabinet when a Polish nobleman 
was announced as wishing to speak 
with him. 

‘ Tell him I’m too much occupied ; 
let him speak with my aide-de- 
camp,’ were Mouraviev’s orders. 

Presently the officer returned and 
repeated the demand, adding that 
the Count would not keep him very 
long. 

‘Admit him then between two 
gens d’armes,’ said Mouraviev, with- 
out turning, and continuing his 
writing. 

Presently the door was heard to 
open and close again. Mouraviey 
still went on with his writing. 

‘Well, who is he?’ said he at 
last, without turning. 

‘Count So and So,’ was the reply. 

‘ Search him,’ said Mouraviev, still 
in his former position. 

After a few minutes’ pause, ‘ Well, 
what have you found?’ 

‘A revolver and two daggers, 
your high excellency,’ was the 
answer. 

‘Immediate court-martial, and to 
be hanged to-morrow morning, if 
convicted, were Mouraviev’s cool 
orders, without even giving himself 
the trouble to turn and have a look 
on his would-be-assassin, and still 
going on with his writing. 

The next morning, that nobleman 
and two others were swinging on 
the very gallows which the National 
Committee had prepared for Mou- 
raviey and his friends. Several 
other attempts were made to assas- 
sinate him, one of which was made 
by a Polish lady ; but the old man 
took every precaution, and went 
quietly on with his system for paci- 
fying the country. 

The threatening letters he has 
received at various times would 
form a curious volume: many of 
these were at intervals published in 
the Polish and Russian papers. 
Most readers will remember the 
four heroes and their respective 
characters in the Trois Mousjuetaires 
of Alexander Dumas. One day, 
Mouraviev received four letters, 
signed Porthos, Athos, Artemis, and 
D’Artagan, filled with heroic invec- 
tive, and each threatening some 
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terrible retaliation for his iniquities. 
Porthos threatened to crush him 
with his physical strength; Arte- 
mis, acting up to his Jesuit charac- 
ter, promised him a cup of poison 
or a dagger; D’Artagan challenged 
him to single and mortal combat, 
according to all the rules of chi- 
valry ; while Athos even named the 
very day for a rendezvous at a spot 
where four \roads met about forty 
miles from Wilna, intimating that 
he and his band would be there to 
meet Mouraviev and a chosen num- 
ber of Russians whom he was in- 
vited to bring with him, to decide at 
once his fate and that of Lithuania. 
These four men were to have been 
the avenging spirits of Poland, to 
haunt Mouraviev with their pur- 
suing vengeance—and a great deal 
more of the same kind of gasconade. 
None of the four heroes, however, 
thought fit to keep their appoint- 
ments, although, I believe, a body 
of troops was sent to look out for 
Monsieur Athos, who had more par- 
ticularly named his time and place. 
This incident is only one example 
of the many puerilities which have 
been mingled up with the most 
serious events and calamities dur- 
ing the present insurrection. 

Few people understand the clever 
organization of the present move- 
ment in Poland, in which every 
class of society, and each sex, has its 
role assigned to it by the National 
Committee. What and where this 
committee is nobody seems to know, 
whether its head-quarters are in the 
palace itself of Warsaw, at the 
Palais Royal in Paris, in London, or 
at St. Petersburg. Whoever may 
be the initiated, it is pretty certain 
that the old aristocratic party, the 
democratic literary party, the 
Schlacters of Poland proper, the 
Pans of the Russian provinces, are 
all united in it for one end against 
the Russians, however much they 
are squabbling among themselves. 
The Roman Catholic clergy are the 
very soul of it. In Poland, every 
man and every woman may be 
counted among its agents, who may 
likewise be found scattered over the 
whole of Russia, where some of 
them even exercise the office of 
secret police, making occasional! 
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domiciliary visits to those Poles who 
are true to their Russian allegiance. 
It is to their presence that we may 
account for, how, at the beginning 
of the war, arms and ammunition 
were smuggled through St. Peters- 
burg. Thus it was also that in 
several factories where Poles were 
employed in great numbers, all the 
valuable machinery was one day 
found to be useless; for the in- 
structions of the National Govern- 
ment are, to’do the Russians all 
the injury possible in every manner 
possible. Another, and the greatest 
engine perhaps, of its power, is with 
the literary members of the com- 
mittee, whose duty is to asperse in 
every way they can the Russian 
character and government; and if 
they cannot find facts sufficiently 
monstrous to cry up, it is part of 
their duty to invent them, So 
faithful have these men been to 
their instructions, that, to anybody 
who has had the opportunity of per- 
sonal observation, they have rather 
overdone the thing by their menda- 
city. For my part I now hardly 
believe a telegram which comes 
from either Warsaw, Cracow, or 
Lemberg, whether it proceed from 
one side or the other. 

To the women was assigned the 
important rdé/e of stirring up the 
men and. exciting the general sym- 
pathy of Europe, and all the jinesse 
of female character has been em- 
ployed in giving it effect. For this 
purpose they all wore mourning, 
went crowding to the churches, 
sobbed before the altars, turned up 
their eyes in imploring despair, and 
purposely ran into danger when an 
émeute was impending. I do not 
mean to say that in all this there 
was not much genuine grief, that un- 
fortunately there were not mothers 
who had lost their sons, wives their 
husbands, maidens their betrothed, 
or hundreds of heavy hearts that 
went to pray in secret for their be- 
loved ones camping in the woods; 
yet it was too patent that most of 
these demonstrations were got up 
for a political purpose, and thus it 
was that Mouraviev acted so sternly 
in fining every woman who wore 
mourning, except for the loss of 
some relative. The fact of this 
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peculiarity of dress being part of a 
political programme, became mani- 
fest by the dress the ladies assumed 
when mourning was forbidden them 
—some dressed in blood-red colours, 
and others went without crinoline. 

During the whole of the insurrec- 
tion the Polish women, indeed, have 
been far harder to deal with than 
the men, for they are far more 
daring, more heedless of danger, 
and more fanatical. When I ac- 
companied a lady who had been my 
travelling companion in the train, 
to the house of the governor, all 
eyes were turned on her in suspi- 
cion, As she was going up stairs to 
have an interview with the civil 
governor, the orderly who escorted 
her looked as if he was afraid some- 
thing was going to happen; and it 
was only when the lady addressed 
him in the purest and most familiar 
of Russian with ‘ Well, little bro- 
ther, do you take me for a Pole?’ 
that he put on a smile and became 
more at ease. Such is the constant 
dread of some hardiesse to be under- 
taken by the Polish women. 

Wilna is a pretty little town and 
the pride of its inhabitants. The 
country around is undulating, well 
wooded and watered. There are a 
few fine old buildings, such as the 
palace and museum, besides several 
Catholic and orthodox churches. I 
need not say that a stranger met 
with no impediments in his excur- 
sions either in or around the town. 
In the streets there was not much 
to be seen except soldiers, Jews, and 
women, mass-book in hand, going 
to church—a custom they follow 
several times a day during the pre- 
sent troubles. 

‘ Take off your hat here,’ said my 
Jew coachman, as the droshky pro- 
ceeded up the small hill leading to 
the railway station, and under the 
arch of the Catholic church at the 
top of it. ‘Take off your hat; every- 
body does so, whether he be Catho- 
lic, orthodox, or Jew.’ 

And a curious spectacle it was as 
we proceeded at walking pace up 
the hill. On either side of the road, 
kneeling on the bare stones of the 
pavement, must have been at least 
tive hundred women of the most 
respectable class of society, bend- 
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ing and bowing and crossing them- 
selves to the image of the Virgin 
Mother which surmounted the arch. 
I could not remark among these 
any peculiarity of dress; not a few 
of them wore mourning, being pro- 
bably those who had lost some rela- 
tive, for Mouraviev under such cir- 
cumstances accords a permission. 
Altogether, the slope of the street 
up {towards the arch, the mass of 
kneeling women gesticulating on 
either side, the sombre appearance 
of the adjoining church, and the 
solemn bell tolling at intervals, had 
a most theatrical and imposing cha- 
racter; and I could easily under- 
stand how such demonstrations— 
varried to excess, as they were in 
Warsaw, with women all in black 
weeping, wringing their hands, and 
invoking Heaven with uplifted eyes 
to assist their helplessness—could 
inflame the masses and serve a poli- 
tical purpose. 

When my coachman brought me 
back to the hotel, I asked him why 
he had not shown me the market- 
place, where the insurgents had 
been hanged and shot. 

‘Oh! you had better 
there, sir,’ he replied. 

* Nonsense! I want to see all the 
town, that especially; drive on di- 
rectly.’ 

This market-place, on the east of 
the town, is a large open space, 
where a solitary church stands, fitly 
placed for ringing the requiem of 
the unfortunates the last scene of 
whose lives had lately been played 
out there. About this place were 
numerous carts of the peasantry, 
which had brought provisions to 
the town. Apart from these, how- 
ever, in the centre of the space was 
a heap of freshly-turned earth of a 
more yellow colour than the loamy 
surface of the soil, caused by its 
having been more deeply dug into. 

‘ There,’ said the coachman, stop- 
ping on the very spot, ‘ there stood 
the gallows, and there some of them 
were shot. Now let us drive back 
to the town.’ 

A few hundred feet distant was a 
hovel, the proprietor of which was 
standing at the door. 

‘Come here, my friend; 
there, don’t you?’ 


not go 


you live 
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As he answered yes, I asked him 
how many hangings he had seen 
close by. 

‘ Why, replied he, after thinking 
alittle, ‘ perhaps about ten or twelve. 
I don’t quite remember.’ 

On subsequent and repeated in- 
quiries at different sources I found 
that this was correct. Altogether, 
eighteen oy had up to that 
time (end of September) suffered 
death, of whom eleven were hanged 
and seven were shot. Seven men were 
then waiting for execution in the cita- 
del. All these poor fellows had either 
heen leaders of bands, were Russian 
deserters, or men who had tried to 
remedy the evils of their country 
by assassination. The above num- 
ber is, however, for the Government 
of Wilna alone; other, though a 
less number of executions, had 
taken place in Kovno, Grodno, 
and Minsk, the other governments 
under the military jurisdiction of 
Mouraviev. 

The old man had promised to 
pacify the country in one month, 
aul almost kept his word. It is 
true his régime was not a very gentle 
one, but I think all his severities 
may be summed up thus: about 
thirty persons capitally executed ; 
ten times that number transported 
or imprisoned; heavy forced contri- 
butions made on all the proprietors 
known to be in connexion with the 
insurgents ; some thousands of rou- 
bles exacted from the women who 
persisted in wearing mourning with- 
out sufficient cause; and, lastly, a 
severe system of military police, 
who, no doubt, sometimes ex- 
ceeded their duty from zeal or from 
personal motives. But give the 
devil his due! Polish writers have 
endeavoured to put Mouraviev on 
a par with Haynau or New Orleans 
Butler, insomuch that he has caused 
women to be whipped and other- 
wise ill-treated, besides allowing his 
prisoners to be tortured. However 
harsh he may have been towards 
the fair sex—and I have not the 
least doubt they tried his patience 
pretty well—I could never, by all 
my researches or inquiries on the 
Spot, get to one fact where Mou- 
raviey caused a woman to be flogged 
or a prisoner to be put to torture. 
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The truth is, that he has had the 
dirty work assigned to him which 
few men of noble character would 
undertake, and which many actually 
refused, of submitting a revolted 
people to a yoke they thoroughly 
detest, and which they will never, 
never be brought to submit to, 
—no, even though it be padded 
to their necks with all the freedom, 
immunities, and privileges which 
the Russian Government can ever 
accord to them; and he must bear 
all the onus of his position. 

Pasted on the walls of the houses 
was a proclamation of Mouraviev, 
dated the middle of September, 
offering, in the Emperor’s name, 
free pardon to all the insurgents in 
the provinces under his command, 
or to those in Poland proper, who 
wished to return to their homes in 
Lithuania. To receive this, they 
were required to present themselves 
to the authorities, and promise to 
live quietly for the future. I could 
not get sufficient information to 
form an opinion as to how this pro- 
clamation, which was quite recent, 
was received by the better class of 
the people who were in arms; but 
a conversation I heard at one of the 
smaller stations in the Government 
of Kovno gave me the impression 
that the lower classes were availing 
themselves of the proposition. <A 
general officer who was in the 
train asking the officer in com- 
mand of the station if any of the 
insurgents who were known to be 
lurking about the woods had pre- 
sented themselves to the authorities, 
the officer replied that few had ac- 
tually given themselves up, but 
that he knew where several hun- 
dreds were concealed, and only 
waiting some more certain know- 
ledge of the proclamation of the 
Governor to render themselves; and 
that he thought it better to give 
them the credit of making their 
peace with the Government them- 
selves than to surprise them with a 
foree—a proceeding in which the 
general acquiesced. Although Li- 
thuania is apparently tranquil, 
there would seem to be still two 
or three bands alternately dispersing 
and reforming, which continue to 
give some trouble to the authori- 
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ties. But the military force of Rus- 
sia is there too overpowering; the 
peasantry, of whom a large portion 
are Letts and Samogitians, are too 
hostile to the proprietors to allow 
anything more than a partial out- 
break. 

One more incident of my stay in 
Lithuania I will mention, as_ it 
would show that Mouraviev, stern 
as he is with his Polish subjects, is 
not less inexorable with those under 
his command for any grievous 
breach of discipline. A few hours 
before crossing the frontier I was 
dining at the station of Kovno, 
where my neighbour at table was a 
colonel of police from Wilna. I 
could not help overhearing an in- 
teresting conversation which passed 
between him and the officer of gens 
d’armerie at Kovno. The subject 
referred to a criminal assault which 
had been committed some days be- 
fore by a Russian subaltern on a 
young Polish woman. From what 
I could understand the officer had 
seen and taken a fancy to the girl, 
had obtained the assistance of a 
Jew, who is usually the go-between 
in such cases, and who had received 
his price from the officer, enticed 
the girl into his power, when she, 
evidently an innocent victim, had 
been very brutally treated. On 
finishing his narration the colonel 
added that Mouraviev was highly 
incensed, and had sworn that he 
would have the man shot, according 
to the military code in times of war, 
if the court-martial, which was then 
pending, should bring him in guilty. 
‘And I don’t think there is much 
chance for him,’ concluded the co- 
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lonel. ‘ The least punishment he 
can expect will be military degra- 
dation, and to be sent to Siberia or 
the Caucasus to serve for the rest 
of his life as a common soldier.’ 

In concluding this article, I may 
mention that in all the struggles 
between Poland and Russia the 
strife has ever been as much a reli- 
gious as a political one. This is 
proved by figures. In Poland 
proper all the population is Ca- 
tholic, and it is there war to the 
knife. In the frontier provinces of 
Podolia, Volhynia, and Kiev, the 
Roman Catholics number one tenth 
of the people, and there the insur- 
rection has never assumed more 
than the character of riots. In the 
six governments of Lithuania and 
White Russia one half of the entire 
population is orthodox, and the in- 
surrection was proportionally stub- 
born. 

The following table will therefore 
show to what extent the revolution 
spread in each province of Lithu- 
ania, almost in proportion to the 
religion of their inhabitants :— 
Orthodox. 
188,567 

29,596 
487,009 
452,242 
7995154 


7273743 


Governments. 
Wilna . 
Kovno . 
Grodno , 
Witerbsk 
Minsk . 
Mohilev 


R. Catholic, 
610,428 
834,863 
267,560 
231,392 
186,888 

41,736 


2,594,311 


2,172,867 


These numbers are taken from 
the Official Calendar of St. Peters- 
burg, and do not include - about 
600,000 Jews and Protestants scat- 
tered over Lithuania. 
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LAWRENCE BLOOMFIELD IN IRELAND. 


XII. 
MIDSUMMER. 


OW early sink away the starry Twins, 
Pursuing sunset: eastern heaven begins 
To lift Arcturus, with that Coronet 
Which glitters on the brow of Summer set ; 
And rich the country now, with shady roads 
And hollow lanes embank’d with fern ; white loads 
Of fragrant hawthorn-bloom, but when this bloom 
Grows fainter, bramble-roses in its room ; 
And sunny paths for milkmaids, winding through 
The grass thick set with yellow flow’rs and blue, 
Millions of little blue and yellow flow’rs ; 
And rich with warm, long, luscious, golden hours, 
That nourish the green javelins of the wheat, 
The delicate flax, the tufted clover sweet, 
And barley’s drooping beard, and speckled oats. 
The yorlin utters like a sigh its notes, 
And all day long you hear the hoarse ‘ crake-crake 
Of landrails through the meadow, still awake 
When twilight kisses dawn in lucid sky 
Of Midsummer. 
Though rock and sand are dry 
Along Lough Braccan’s fringe, our four-oar’d boat 
At this long jetty’s end is well afloat. 
Your hand, fair London girl; your hand, my Jane 
Lord Camlin lifts wee Molly ; Fred is fain 
Of Pictor’s hand, the glowing P. R. B. 
Two elder guests embark more leisurely, 
Grave William Downing, an official man, 
George Roe, as grave, but on a different plan, 
Our Irish antiquary—both exact, 
Elaborate and minute, but every fact 
Turns here to poetry, and there to prose. 
Bloomfield himself is steersman: off she goes, 
Cleaving the glassy flood; blue summer smiles 
Above, below ; green headlands, wooded isles 
Shift past them; and the mountain’s royal folds, 
With shadows such as purple velvet holds. 
A softer landscape and a fairer sky 
Around the moving boat in mirror’d beauty lie. 
Bloomfield and Camlin talk, old friends and dear, 
Of much ; of horses, flax-mills, home-brew’d beer ; 
Of London, of Tom Stanley, said to be 
Lazy and dlazé in sublime degree ; 
And of elections, Lawrence said, ‘ You know, 
‘ My grandpapa, some sixty years ago, 
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‘ With Grattan gave his vote in College-green, 
* Or else Lord Lisnamoy I might have been.’ 
‘ Stand for the county, Bloomfield.’—‘ So I might. 
* Under what banner would you have me fight 7” 
—‘ They ask’d you ?’,—‘ Yes, with watchword Tenant-right : 
‘ But what had I to promise? All my lore 
‘ Leaves this a darker matter than before. 
‘Tory I'm not ; yet have no pocket plan 
‘ 'l'o redivide the world. Besides, a man 
‘ With place and solid work, had better stay 
* And do what comes to hand the best he may.’ 
—‘ You have done much.’—‘ To make good tenants sure, 
‘ And weed away the bad; attempt a cure 
‘ Of sloven habits, ignorance, and waste, 
‘ (All step by step, for such things bear not haste) : 
*'To teach the children ; to forbear to mix 
‘ With Church affairs, or party politics— 
* The simple programme ; less or more fulfill’d.’ 
—‘ And here you are, not ruin’d yet, nor_kill’d’ 
* So has it happened. But I never saw, 
* And cannot see, foundation for a law, 
Amidst our manifold complexities, 
(Civilization—mighty web of these !) 
Save this alone: waste and indebted lands 
Being wisely bought into the nation’s hands, 
You might thereon create a novel class 
Of Irishmen, to leaven all the mass 
With hope, and industry, and loyalty, 
(My favourite crotchet, Camlin, as you see) 
Small Owners, namely ; north, south, east, and west, 
I'd plant them; they would surely do their best ; 
With great and permanent results, if slow.’ 
I wish it had been thought of years ago !’ 
I mean to try it now, on petty scale. 
Neyno’s estate was brought at last to sale 
The other week, and one large lot is mine, 
This, parcell’d out with care, I shall assign 
To various peasant purchasers. “Tis plain 
Already that I shall not lose but gain 
On the mere bargain. Money must he paid, 
Sut part may on the land itself be laid. 
No burdensome conditions I inflict, 
And all on both sides shall be clear and strict.’ 
Downing has listened ; his dry cautious mind 
“an many doubts and difficulties find. 
‘ Treland and England, make the two as one.’ 
‘ May Heaven forfend, in case it could be done,’ 
Says Roe, and gently shakes his silver’d head. 
‘ It England’s moribund as some have said, 
* (Do nations last for ever 7) ’tis a date 
* For closer partnership a day too late,’ 
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Says Bloomfield.—‘ What can Ireland singly do? 
—‘ Nothing as yet: to-morrow’s always new. 
* Small nations to conglomerates I prefer ; 
‘ Ireland has individual character ; 
* But with her very rudiments to learn 
* Of self-command. Blind Fortune’s wheel musi turn 
‘In vain, till much be alter’d. I for one, 
‘ Save my own task, see nothing to be done.’ 
—‘ No patriotism?” says Camlin.—‘ Fire and sword 
‘Ina fool’s hands! Could Ireland now afford 
* One footplace for Astrea? Will our Age 
* On ground like this her noblest battle wage ? 
‘ We suffer: stubborn England suffers too ; 
* Hot writhing France has still her work to do. 
* Regard the nations ; name them one by one ; 
* More pregnant time than ours th’ all-seeing Sun 
* Has not beheld. But Ireland—what of her ? 
* She’s nothing by herself: amidst the stir 
* Flung under foot or bandied to and fro, 
‘ What comes at last ?—Our grandsons, they may know. 
* Scarce worth a struggle now to rearrange 
‘ What’s old, effete, departing,—let it change! 
‘ We'll do our best, we cannot see for what, 
* (As in the case of death) and bide our lot.’ 
From grassy slope the Round Tower springs aloft, 
With grey and orange lichen tinted soft, 
Like some huge tree-truuk ; its long shadow falls 
Across the rough and ruin’d Abbey-walls, 
And creeps o’er headstone, cross, and weedy mound, 
The dial of this consecrated ground ; 
While near the glittering margin of the lake, 
Where crooked elder-shrubs an arbour make, 
(Grotesquely stuck with many-coloured rags 
By grateful devotees, as pilgrim-flags) 
At noon its finger finds the Holy Well, 
Nature’s pure hermit of a rocky cell. 
To this in few days more with one consent 
Throngs of devout, of sick, of penitent, 
Will come to do their prayerful pilgrimage, 
As hath been since the good Columba’s age. 
‘ Much longer,’ guesses Roe, ‘ for Pagan shrines 
‘ Were Christianized—old bottles held new wines.’ 
* Forms—faiths,’ Lord Camlin murmurs, ‘ old and new ?” 
‘ See,’ exclaims Pictor, ‘ how that mantle’s blue 
* Comes out against the grey-green shrubs and rocks.’ 
‘ A Pilgrim surely !’ cries fair Goldylocks, 
And claps her pretty cockney hands for joy. 
It is indeed a woman, with a boy, 
A ten-year baby, pined in face and limb, 
Whose mother many a mile has carried him, 
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And now bends low in pray’r, her sick one laid 
Gasping and white within the elder-shade. 
‘ Let’s go, says Bloomfield, and they turn away. 
Great awe to see a human creature pray 
Had Lawrence; though in steadfast word and deed 
He stood aloof from every stated creed ; 
Had simply and distinctly drawn a line, 
‘ Perhaps your way is good, it is not mine ;’ 
But if you question’d him, he fairly dealt, 
Had thought your thoughts, had felt as you have felt, 
And men of every form at inmost heart 
Were cheer’d by Bloomfield’s independent part. 
The vulgar Scripture-Reader, meddling Priest, 
One could not argue which he loved the least ; 
Subscription-lists of theologic kind, 
Whate’er their party, found him deaf and blind; 
No wish he harbour’d to convert the Jews, 
Or Catholics, or Russians, or Hindoos, 
At last the world made up its mind to say 
* An odd man truly !—he must have his way,’ 
For thus old habitudes themselves protect, 
As our own body, failing to eject, 
Sheathes an intrusive particle. 
* What plan 
‘ With Irish Priests ?—* Why talking as a man, 
‘Tsay, avoid them. But a statesman might 
* Have in his calculations found it right 
* To yield them a less humble place at home ; 
* Since now they’re nothing, save as part of Rome.’ 
Bloomfield to Downing thus: and Roe agreed,— 
* Of countries Catholic we find indeed 
‘ Ireland most Popish ; poor and trodden-down, 
‘ She claims the glories of the Triple Crown, 
‘ The famous temple of Saint Peter shines, 
* For head-cathedral of her humble shrines.’ 
—* Ireland,’ said Bloomfield, ‘too much tends to cast 
‘ Her thought upon the distant and the past, 
* Amidst intangibilities to live, 
* Her sad imagination scope to give 
* In longings, in regrets, to make her boast 
* Of fine things due or coming, fine things lost 
* That once were hers, and hers would still be found 
‘ If but the rolling world had kept its ground.’ 
— And yet,’ sigh’d Roe, ‘ ’tis gentle heart that clings 
* To hope’s and memory’s fond ideal things. 
* Poor Erin with her harp !—This very night 
* The ghosts of immemorial ages light, 
* From Howth to Connemara, Donegal 
* To furthest Kerry, for their festival, 
* On every hill and head a mystic flame.’ 
At Croghan Hall the hour of dinner came 
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With new and pleasant talk. A question starts 
Of Meyerbeer’s stage-cunning, and Mozart’s, 
For Jane’s a good musician feminine, 
A connoisseur Lord Camlin, skill’d and fine ; 
Then Scotch and Irish music, whereof Roe 
Doth more than any living mortal know; 
The modest, mild, and gravely cheerfui man, 
Who with the race of statisticians can 
Converse as well; the ‘facts’ for which they care, 
His mind will group, distinguish, blend ; as air 
And light do landscapes. Now we shoot a glance 
Into the heart of Poland, China, France, 
America,—or aim at least ; return 
To handle Ireland, yet no fingers burn. 
Amelia thinks Pre-Raphaelites are wrong, 
Complains of Robert Browning’s knotty song, 
And Pictor, hot in cheek, confutes the fair, 
But soon forgives her for her golden hair. 
The voice of Bloomfield—‘ Search the world around, 
* Where are you safer than on Irish ground ? 
No burglar reconnoitres your abode, 
No footpad dogs you on the lonely road, 
No ruffian’s arm or cowardly garotte, 
Walk where you please, is flung around your throat ; 
No pistol-pointing mask, with stealthy light, 
Across your slumber stoops at dead of night ; 
No friendly neighbour, spouse, or next of kin, 
Mixes your glass, to drop the powder in; 
* Confess, when you have search’d the wide world round, 
* You’re nowhere safer than on Irish ground. 
‘ We Paddies, Downing, you must understand, 
* Count England as a dangerous heathen land !’ 
—‘ I own though we of Irish things complain, 
‘ Your native manners are of gentler strain. 
‘ Your Scotch and English settlers still I find 
* Of boorish bearing and slow stubborn mind.’ 
—‘ Yet these, per contra,’ Bloomfield must admit, 
* Are loyal, truthful, though of sluggish wit. 
‘I like them, sturdy, sulky, jealous tribe, 
* Though to their Orange Hall I can’t subscribe.’ 
—‘ And Ribbonism ?,—‘ How much I used to hear 
* Of Ribbonism, the landlord’s hourly fear !’ 
—‘ And you have quell’d it—what a noble task !’ 
—‘ I know not if I have; I never ask. 
* It sometimes said, Juke Notice! I took none, 
And what we plann’d was resolutely done ; 
My own folk saw me willing to be just 
And something more ; I told them; “ I intrust 
** My life to you.” When any lost his land, 
"Twas mildly managed ; all could understand 
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‘The need ; and so on.’—‘ Would you not be loth 
‘ ‘Yo trust a man who took the Ribbon oath ?” 
—‘ Men’s lives, and human characters, are such 
‘ Perhaps it puzzles most to know too much. 
‘ T ask no questions.’ 
No: but Lawrence knew 

Some things unsought, as frank men always do. 
Whilst yet his reign was but a few weeks old, 
The Dorans’ lifelong heartburn he consoled 

With much-desiderated lease, and more 
Of moorland joined to what they had before. 
Warmly towards their youthful king they felt, 
Who also his especial favour dealt 

To Neal, but knew not what a burden lay 

On the boy’s mind. Neal told the truth one day, 
‘ A Ribbonman am I,—send me to jail, 

‘ Or where you will, sir.’ Lawrence heard his taie, 
And sent him round by Ailsa Craig, to watch 
Awhile how Sandy farms, and learn broad Scotch. 
Much happens in a year. A spy betray’d 

The poteen-still, and by the heels was laid 

The cunning Connaughtman, who in his turn, 
Enraged and ruin’d, thought it well to earn 

The public money, not indeed for blood, 

He could not prove enough, but much he could, 
Which sent Tom Nulty, and five other men, 

To fifteen years of punishment, and ten, 
And broke the Lodge in pieces, with dismay 
And heavy dread, not passing soon away. 

First Bloomfield’s folk, then nearly all the rest, 
At ‘God’s Tribunal’ now their sin confess’d, 
And from their oath absolved, with penance due 
Felt thankful great relief, and started new 3 
Some, if not all, upon a wiser course. 
Of these was Denis ; who with generous force 
His gratitude to generous Lawrence gave, 
And Lawrence liked the sturdy man and brave, 
Steadfast to Bridget, made at last his wife 
When Neal return’d to prop the old folks’ life. 
Since Lawrence built his inn, the bustling pair 
With honest pride are host and hostess there,— 
Small show, much comfort, and each liquor’s name 
The one it has authentic right to claim, 

No vitriolic whiskey, fit to sear 

Your vitals up, no sour malignant beer, 

Poor Paddy of all Christian men I think 

On basest food pours down the vilest drink ; 

sut not in Bloomfield’s kingdom; slowly Jane 
Did her endeavour, and not all in vain, 

That wives and daughters should know how to cook, 
Upwards, they both say, bid the humbler look; 
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Appropriate wishes breed not discontent, 
For strength’s renewal petty hopes are lent, 
So live we, so improve; a tidy cottage, 
Garb of stout homespun, mess of savoury pottage, 
Such grows the fashion; him that duly tries 
His Honour helps with all goodwill to rise. 
¢ And what then,’ Downing ask’d, ‘is Ribbonism ? 

—‘ A morbid sign, a proof of social schism. 
* No one can tell you is it widely spread ; 
* All tails I guess it, and without a head, 
‘ A sort of stinging zoophite, that breeds 
‘ In rotten places, and from vagrant seeds,’ 
—‘ Well, comfort and contentment hand in hand 
* Grow strong or feeble over every land ; 
* And your folk are contented.’ ‘ Why, as far 
* As Sons of Erin may, perhaps they are. 
* But common evils which to life belong 
* Patricius will account a personal wrong ; 
* Suckled on grievances, his mind is bent 
* To charge on others all his discontent : 
* Half curses England when his tooth-ache stings, 
* Half blames th’ Established Church for frosty springs 
* And rainy summers ; thinks it passing hard 
* From any joy of life to live debarr’d, 
* As though the English, French, or German poor 
* Lead plenteous lives, with nothing to endure.’ 
* What's this!’ said Jane ; ‘ O yes, they are I’m sure 
* Contented.’ ‘ Well, perhaps they are, my dear ; 
* As much as may be ; yet I always hear 
* The human discontent in murmuring motion 
* Round every limit, like the murmuring ocean. 
* Come, let us go. ‘The Bonfires are alight. 
‘ T’ll warrant you from Captain Rock to-night. 
* Now, Miss Amelia ;—’ 

From the fir-grove mound 
‘They view the shadowy country, leagues around, 
Spotted with fires ; upon the mountain ridge 
One like a rising star; and one a bridge 
Of quivering gold across the dusky lake. 
Successive torches, like a fiery snake, 
Wind creeping through the foliage, in and out, 
With black figures athwart, whose mufiled shout 
Hurts not the whispering airs that come and go 
Among the fir-boughs and warm grass below. 
Now by sweet-scented path they take their way, 
‘Through dusky ridges of the new-mown hay, 
Down to the cross-roads’ patch, enclosed with trees 
And flower-girt walls of peeping cottages, 
To find the nearest Bonfire—crumbled wide 
In glowing ruins, and on every side 
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The women snatching ruddy coals, for fear 
Their hearth should miss good luck throughout the year. 
But quickly now approach, in clamorous noise, 
The torches, with a mob of men and boys, 
Draw near to Bloomfield’s gazing group, extend 
The loose array to left and right, and bend 
All round them, not too closely, in a ring, 
From which the huge reed-flambeaux towering fling 
Wild flare upon the crowd, with shadows wild, 
And on the trees’ dark wall above them piled. 
Amelia shrinks to Jane’s courageous arm, 
Who smiles away her pretty friend’s alarm. 
Forth steps a torch-man. ‘ Hats off, boys! be ready! 
‘ God bless his Honour, and God bless his Lady ! 
* God bless the two fine Childre’ at the Hall! 
* Cead millia faltia, noble strangers all! 
Across the lake the shouting swells and dies ; 
Faint echo from the mountain-land replies. 

Gaze from the Hall: the fires are well-nigh dead, 
But in the clear dark summer vault o’erhead 
A mild three-quarter moon, and stars a few 
Burn quenchless, and the heav’n is lighted throug 
With faintest daylight, whereof none can say 
If that it be the old or new-born day. 
Alas! the Year has touched its height of hope, 
And lessening day on day begin to slope 
To gloomy winter. All, we know, must die ; 
3ut when we feel it, who forbears to sigh ? 
To bed, to bed! amidst the doubtful gleam ; 
And mingle Past and Future in a dream. 

Says Downing, brought by Bloomfield round the land 
Next morning,—‘ Now at last I understand. 
* I knew your liberal notions, never knew 
* How you contrived to raise your rental too. 
* I see you have, as groundwork, study made, 
* Close, persevering, of the farmer's trade. 
* Hard work, no doubt, at first.’ 

* Plans fail’d, beside, 

* And many cheated, more to cheat me tried ; 
All has work’d round by slow and sure degrees 
To something doubtless,—but one never sees 
His hope come true ; in daylight disappear 
The vision’s glories. . . . Let me show you here 
A solid thing enough. Seven years ago 
With gorse above, and plashy bog below, 
This was a dreary wilderness and wide, 
With one poor cottage on the moorland-side. 
Twelve little households now possess a place, 
And each the centre of a widening space 
‘ Of useful ground. Besides their work at honie, 
‘ The men and youths to farming labour come 
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‘In Spring or Harvest on the neighbouring lands, 
‘ But not as once with slavish hungry hands, 

‘ Toiling for husks, and as they toil’d the more, 

* More helpless, pinch’d, and poorer than before.’ 
—‘ Wages are higher ?’—*‘ Yes, I joy to say, 

‘ And far more work too finish’d in a day. 

* Every day-labourer, if worthy found, 

* Ere long obtains a cheap small bit of ground ; 
Help with a house; with more ambitious eyes, 
May look to win a waste-plot if he tries ; 

But first probationary powers must show, 

And on the list with all his rivals go. 

There should be, as the soldiers have in France, 
In humblest work an opening to advance. 


‘ 


Best government gives every man his chance. 
‘ This house is Doran’s, who was pioneer 
Amid the waste, and lived in constant fear 
Of those above him. He and his at length 
To other shores had turn’d their heart and strength : 
But here remain the old man and his wife, 
A healthy couple still, of easy life. 
A year ago their son, so things befell, 
Essay’d my stewardship, and does it well. 
‘Their daughter, married, lives at Lisnamoy, 
Fair hostess of the Inn ; her six-year boy 
Lives mainly with the old folk, who employ 
A sturdy youth’s assistance for their land, 
* And keep their place, you see, with tidy hand.’ 
Trim on its farm the little mansion stood, 
Amidst, e’en yet, a seeming solitude 
Of craggy hills above, brown bog below. 
Cheap all-enriching ivy (sure to grow 
Where Bloomfield’s likings are a law of love) 
Clasping the gable, show’d green sprays above. 
They entered : rows of dish and cup shone bright 
Along the dresser; and a warm delight 
Made Maureen’s good old face more shining still 
As Bloomfield shook her hand with right good-will ; 
But grandson Johnny timidly must creep 
And sidle off, and round a corner peep. 
Would they sit down ?—And, oh, it was too much ; 
But could their Honours any one thing touch ? 
* Your bunya-rowa to my friend I’ve praised,’ 
And each the milky bow] rejoicing raised. 
They saw the garden, with its homely space 
Of onions, parsley, cabbage, catching grace 
From bordering marigolds and hollyhocks, 
And thick queen-daisies ; under mossy rocks 
Stood beehives ranged along its upper end, 
And willows to a bow’r were taught to bend ; 
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Then passing to the door were met by Jack, 

A sturdy toiler still, though bow’d in back, 

Who show’d his fields and methods, old and new, 
Yet with a lingering touch of caution too. 

With humble cough he prefaced each reply, 

And glanced at Downing with suspicious eye. 
Next to Neal Doran’s house, in central site, 
Warm brick emboss’d with roses red and white. 

His wife, a comely, smiling little dame, 

Was busy with her baby when they came ; 

But soon arrived the Steward, young and stout, 
With face of active boldness looking out 
Through calm intelligence ; his words but few, 
Respectful, grave, yet confidential too, 

Master and servant lived in mutual trust. 

How swect is life when men are kind and just ! 
‘ A fortnight hence we go, Neal,—must prepare.’ 
And so they talked of this and that affair. 


The guests are gone. Midsummer time is past. 
Lawrence and Jane a longing wish have cast 
To Thor and Odin’s Land, resolved to see 
(Gay travellers both in many a far countrie) 
The notch’d and jagged edge of Europe, where 
White Sulitelma looks through purest air 
Over pine-forests, cataracts, deep still fiords ; 
And Gulbrandsdalen for its peasant-lords 
Maintains their old inheritances; each 
Warm in his fir-built palace, out of reach 
Of winter and the wolf, on those long nights 
That overarch the snow with mystic lights. 
A country poor and perilous ; yet kind, 
As Gamle Norge’s grateful children find. 

Mary and Fred to Jane’s good sister go, 
In Dublin ; one whose marriage fails to know 
The joy of blest maternity, but scant 
In no good office that becomes an aunt. 
Sir Ulick’s house the children seldom see; 
Infirm in body and in mind is he ; 
My Lady Harvey, as a woman can, 
Makes all around her wretched. On her plan 
One daughter’s married ; one remains to fret; 
Richard, her eldest son and former pet, 
Has mingled wormwood in her bow! of life 
By choosing for himself a charming wife. 
Dick, when he comes, of Bloomfield’s talk is fain, 
And Mary Harvey bosom-friends with Jane, 
Meanwhile the old régime creaks lumbering on,— 
A crawling flattering creature, hight Malone,, 
Once clerk to Pigot, now for agent placed ; 
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Some think a cheat, and sure to be disgraced, 
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Sir Ulick’s younger daughter, so they say, 
Was jilted by Lord Crasher—well-a-day ! 
I mean the young Lord, when the old Lord died. 

He to the last on Satan loudly cried, 

And cursed his only son with parting breath, 

A son right joyful of his father’s death, 

The young Lord’s ways ’tis wisdom not to know ; 
The firm in Dublin, meanwhile, smoothly go 
From year to year with all his bonds and lands, 
Which rest completely in their skilful hands ; 
And Phinn and Wedgely well their secrets keep ;° 
A slice is theirs of every ox and sheep, 

Or, some think, lion’s share. For good or harm, 
This broad estate is one huge grazing farm. 

How fare the other neighbours of our Squire ? 
Neyno, sold out, to Dublin will retire, 

And live there, Heaven, or else the Deuce, knows how. 

O’ Hara died at Rome: trustees have now 

His large bequest, to found a nunnery 

And college, when convenient ; squeezing dry 

The land and tenants meanwhile. Finlay, cold 
And hard at all times, now is too—too old, 

Ts turn’d a very walking icicle, 

From which no sun or fire can coax one rill, 

One drop of kindness, With his silent spouse 

And cloddish sons he keeps a dismal house, 
Jargains at every fair, and has not thought 

How he is with his cattle sold and bought. 

Tough Isaac Brown, because the times grew bad, 
Much conflict with his petty tenants had, 

And, beef and mutton rising every day, 

Drove men and women by the score away ; 

Some on the Union (his Division) came, 

Which vex’d him. ‘Twice his rick-yard roar’d in flame. 

He thinks assassins on his footsteps wait, 

And four policemen live beside his gate. 

His wife, long-lingering, dead, this tough old Brown 

Soon made a young and florid lass his own ; 

But for the purse-strings they have many a fight; 
His son enlisted ; daughter Nell took flight 

With stolen money, and a labouring lad. 

Old Isaac’s temper now is bitter-bad ; 

Ghoul-greedy grows his appetite for gain. 

Some think him softening, not in heart but brain. 

Has Bloomfield mov’d these men? Small sign appears. 
They go their way ; complete their dismal years. 

‘I thought,’ said he to Jane, ‘that by degrees 

“ Persuasive reason would have wrought on these 

* To join for some good ends: with what disgust, 

* What rage they always listen, if they must, 
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‘ To mere proposals for the general good ! 

‘ A stupid rich man’s gross tyrannic mood 

‘ Enrages one in turn, and goads to fight, 

‘ And some wrong things have thus been twisted right, 
* With weary work. What pleasure (here’s reward) 
* In one’s own limits to make some accord 

‘ Of wish and fact, with aidance always near 

* From speckless mind and loving heart—so dear !— 
* At most how little we can do, my Jane !— 

* Here let us rest, and view the summer plain.’ 

Thus on Croghmore said Lawrence, just a day 
Before they started on their northern way. 

‘wo mountain ponies bore them up so far, 

"Yo the grey limestone crag, with rift and scar, 

That keeps the summit like a castle-wall, 

‘Titanic, dreadful. Sunshine over all 

The world was spread, and on a knoll or crown 
Warm-scented with wild thyme, these two sat down. 

The verdant mountain slopes from stair to stair ; 
A cottage whitely nestling here and there ; 

Atop stands built the dizzy limestone ledge, 
Below, smooth curves embrace the water’s edge, 
And round the clear lough, gemm’d with islands green, 
Rise lower crags, with darkling glens between 
Thick-grown with nut and fern and rowan-spray, 
Through which the falling streamlets find their way. 
lar-distant, clothed in soft aérial blue, 
A peaky summit bounds the wider view, 
A brother mountain, swept by ocean-gales, 
Where fishers’ roofs are hid in wilder vales ; 
Mountain to mountain looks, as king to king, 
And embassies of clouds high message bring ; 
Great thunders roll between, when storm-eclipse 
Shuts either landmark from arriving ships ; 

The starry dome suspended high aloof 

3ows on these pillars its perennial roof. 

sut now, bright sunshine broods upon the world, 
With silence ; save the boom of bee uncurl’d 

Out of the thyme ; or when a marvellous thing, 
Horns, beard, and yellow eyes, with sudden spring 
Cresting some fragment like a hippogriff, 

Is gone, its goat-bleat echoing from the cliff. 

They see the lake and islands mapp'd below, 
Through broad green plains the river’s glittering flow, 
Partition’d farms, and roofs where men abide, 

The Town’s light smoke on grovy hill descried ; 
Corn-fields and meadows, rocky mounts they see, 
Dale, sheep-walk, moorland, bog, and grassy lea ; 
A wavy ten-league landscape, light and large, 
Lonely and sad, on Europe’s furthest marge. 
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‘¢ A plenteous place of hospitable cheer 
‘Ts Holy Ireland !”—often did I hear 
That song in Gaclic from my nurse. Poor land! 
‘** There’s honey where her misty vales expand.” 
Her sons and daughters love her; yet they fly 
As from a city of the plague ; and why ?— 
Poor Madge herself, when I was still a boy, 
Sail’d westward, beyond search : at Lisnamoy 
I could not find oue creature of her race. 
The people flee by myriads, and their place 
Knows them no more. On whom or what to blame 
We disagree, and struggle without aim. 
Some wish us joy; we're losers all the same. 
* Down-hill, down-hill we go; and at the end— 
* When things are at the worst, they’re sure to mend !’ 
—‘ You, Lawrence, you in this desponding mood ! 
‘ Who’ve done your land and people so much good— 
* In joy of work acomplish’d,—on this eve 
* Of happy holiday !'— 
‘Tis sad to leave 
One’s home, on gayest voyage: Shall we find 
Again the very things we've left behind ?— 
But past our bounds my thought o’er Ireland flew, 
* And only saw a dreary dismai view.’ 
* Let us go higher, Jane said. So they left 
Their purple couch, and clomb a rocky cleft, 
Steep, narrow, known to mountaineers, and stood 
On the bare sumimit,—kingly solitude, 
Apart, yet public to the earth and sky. 
Drunken with bliss, the proud exulting eye 
Swept o’er the billowy hills, cloud-shadow’d, roli’d 
Like spotted sultan-serpent, fold on fold ; 
Faint violet valleys ; specks of burning gold 
On brook or tarn; a world below spread fine 
Of delicate rainbows, to the far-off shine 
Intense but dim of Ocean, like Heaven’s gate ; 
All over-canopied with pomp and state 
Of clouds, blue gulfs, and glowing light profound 
Wherewith the Sun o’ertlow’d th’ horizon round. 
Their bosoms with a worldless rapture swell’d, 
Gazing upon these glories. Lawrence held 
The wifely hand, with little ring wherethro’ 
Her life-stream coursed in wandering veins of blue, 
And press’d it to his lips with perfect love. 
A psalm was in their souls to Gop above. 
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CONCERNING THE CLOSE OF HOLIDAY-TIME: WITH SOME 
THOUGHTS ON PULPITS. 


OME, my friend, and let us 
walk backwards and forwards 
along this gravelled path, already 
beaten by my solitary feet for an 
hour past. It is not a carriage- 
drive, but a path intended for saun- 
terers on foot. It is broad enough 
for two: and the more especially if 
one of them, through the force of 
circumstances, chances to take up 
no space. And to-day you are at 
Constantinople; and I am here. I 
am not quite sure as to the precise 
number of miles between us; but 
there are many hundreds, I know. 
You know this place well; and 
you would like this walk. On one 
hand there is a level plot of closely- 
mown grass, of what may be esteemed 
considerable extent by a man of mo- 
derate ideas. And the prominent 
object on that side is a pretty Gothic 
house, built of red sandstone, set 
upon a green terrace. The house is 
backed by a wooded cliff: a cliff 
wooded from base to summit. For 
in every crevice of the rock trees 
have rooted themselves: that is, 
have been planted without man’s 
help. And the cliff looks like a 
warm bank of thick foliage, now 
crisp and russet. That cliff is 
ninety feet high: no very great 
height ; yet, let me say, rather higher 
than the rocks at the Land’s End. 
But, on the other hand, there is our 
great sight. On the other side of 
this little gravelled walk, which is 
a hundred and fifty yards in length, 
and nearly straight, let me tell you 
what there is. First, there is a 
border-line of grass, the prettiest 
and least troublesome of all edg- 
ings for walks. The well-defined 
outline of the grass and gravel 
makes a simple contrast of which 
one never tires. Then there is a 
little boundary thicket made of 
pines of various sizes, also of lau- 
rels and yews, with here and there 
a staring sunflower. Beyond, there 
is a hedge of thorns, backed by a 
stone wall, five feet in height, which 
forms the boundary of this small 
domain. And though on the far- 
ther side of the wall there is a 
narrow public road, the sea beyond 


it seems (when you look from this 
side) to wash the foot of that forti- 
fication. You feel as though you 
were walking on a quarter-deck. 
In fact, the waves are lapping on 
the large stones within a dozen 
yards. And so, backwards and for- 
wards along this gravelled path is 
backwards and forwards by the 
shore of the great sea. 

Yet this is not the boundless 
ocean, over which you look away 
and away, and think that America 
is on its other side. This is but 
an arm of the Atlantic. It is the 
estuary of a river, not especially 
renowned in song. No poet has 
done for it what Burns did for the 
Doon by which he drew his first 
breath. Here the estuary is four 
miles in breadth. On the farther 
side there is an island, rich in soil 
and genial in climate, where many 
worn-out sufferers have been able 
to breathe out in peace their last 
winter-time in this world. Its name 
was not a pleasing one to those 
English folk who hated an unpo- 
pular Scotch Prime Minister many 
years ago. And over that island 
you may see a line of mountain 
peaks which will bear being looked 
at, though you may have come 
straight from Chamouni. Of course 
they are not so high as Mont Blanc: 
aiid they have no solitudes of ever- 
lasting snow. Yet that is a glorious 
outline against the western sky, at 
sunset or at mid-day: and no part 
of the height of those mountains is 
lost. For the height of mountains 
is reckoned in feet above the sea- 
level: and here are the sea-level 
and the mountain-tops together. 

This is an autumn afternoon: one 
of the latest of September. And the 
fading woods suggest to one’s mind 
a man with grey hair, wearing down. 
For the autumnal tint upon our 
head is grey, passing into white. 
We do not wither in glory, like 
crimson maples and glowing beeches 
in the October sun. But to-day 
there is not the bright, crisp, frosty 
sunshine, touching declining Nature 
into pensive beauty: but the light 
is leaden, and all the sky is made 
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up of clouds that come down very 
close upon the earth and sea. The 
sea is dark and gloomy: and it 
breaks upon the beach with a surgy 
murmur, as you might think it 
would upon untrodden shores. 

Our holiday-time ends to-morrow: 
and then comes the long stretch of 
work again. It is pleasant work, 
but hard work: and you shrink a 
little from the first plunge into it. 
And you know the confused, over- 
driven feeling of the first days at 
the collar, with twenty things you 
would wish to do in the time in 
which it is possible to do ten. Holi- 
day-time, I think, is something like 
life. We begin it with vague anti- 
cipations of great rest and enjoy- 
ment. We find it, in fact, much 
less enjoyable than we had expected ; 
and at its end, though we may be 
conscious of a certain unwillingness 
to resume our load, we yet feel that 
our holiday-time is outworn: and 
we are in some sort of way content 
to bid it good-bye. Yet it is a trial 
to say good-bye to anything: and 
in bidding farewell to times and 
places, we feel that we shall never 
have those things again quite the 
same. Even if there should come 
to none of us any of those great 
changes which hang over all human 
beings, there will be the sensible 
change, in fact and in feeling, that 
is ever advancing upon all persons 
and all things here. Then, when 
you are far away from your home 
and its duties, all these come to 
look somewhat misty and undefined. 
You forget those little ways which 
make up your habitude of being. 
And all future time is hidden by a 
cloud through which we strive in 
vain to see. You do not know 
where you are going: nor what trials 
may be sitting and waiting for you 
by the wayside, not far on. There 
is a great uncertainty, and an in- 
definite fear. You have had your 
troubles, some of them just as heavy 
as you could bear: and what life 
has been it must be. And many 
minds know a good deal of the 
Roman Emperor’s foreboding, that 
if things have long gone well with 
you then something amiss is very 
likely tocome. If we could but all 
rise to the happier argument from 
the Past to the Future of a certain 
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ancient (and inspired) poet: and 
really believe that ‘The Lord HATH 
BEEN mindful of us: He wi bless 
us!’ The more common way of 
judging certainly is, that since all 
has been so pleasant for many days 
or years, now a smash is due. But 
though this way of judging be com- 
mon; and though, to a superficial 
glance, it seems to be confirmed by 
facts ; it would be very easy to show 
that it is entirely wrong. 

There is something enviable in 
the state of people who can go away 
from a place without caring: who 
can say good-bye to pleasant ac- 
quaintances without the least re- 
gret. Many human beings feel 
parting to be so painful that they 
would rather miss the previous 
pleasure than encounter the trial 
which must come at last. You will 
think of the kind old Matthew on 
that beautiful April morning of 
which Wordsworth has so sweetly 
sung. On that April morning he 
was not an old man: and, turning 
aside from his task of fishing, he 
stopped a while beside his little 
daughter’s grave. And having 
thought there of her sweet voice 
and her fair face, he turned to leave 
her earthly resting-place: when he 
met, hard by, another little girl like 
what his child would have been, so 
blooming and so happy. It was a 
pure delight to look at her: but 
Matthew thought how fragile a pos- 
session she would be, and he re- 
membered how bitterly he had suf- 
fered when his own child died. ‘I 
looked at her, and looked again, 
and did not wish her mine.’ Yes, 
what you never have you never 
can lose. And some grim, self-con- 
tained old bachelor, wko has given 
no hostages to fortune, who cares 
for nobody but himself, presents 
but a very small surface on which 
fate can hit him hard. 

My friend Smith told me recently 
that he esteems the necessity of say- 
ing good-bye as a serious drawback 
from the pleasure of foreign travel: 
and that his purpose is, in future 
tours, to cultivate, when abroad, the 
acquaintance of only the most dis- 
agreeable of his countrymen and 
countrywomen. Then he will ex- 
perience no other feeling than one 
of relief, when they disappear from 
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his view never to return. Hitherto 
his experience has been as follows. 
You fall in with pleasant people 
going the same way with yourself. 
You find that great part of the in- 
sular reserve has been thawed out 
of the usually shy Briton. Gradu- 
ally you fraternize: and for a 
good many days the pleasant folk 
and you journey on together. You 
think better of mankind: you did 
not think there were so many agree- 
able people in the world. Probably 
you are not accustomed to see many 
such at Tollerporcorum. But at 
length you must go on your sepa- 
rate ways, and you part, feeling it 
is not likely that you should meet 
again. And to do all this six or 
seven times in two months is trying. 

All this, it is obvious, has nothing 
to do with the subject of Pulpits. 
Yet that subject was mainly in the 
writer’s mind when he began to 
walk up and down this gravelled 
path. All this forenoon he has 
been busied in arranging the ma- 
terial which has been spoken, on 
various past Sundays, from a certain 
pulpit in which he feels a very deep 
interest. Thinking of that pulpit 
made him think of pulpits in gene- 
ral: and especially of yours, my 
friend, who have all this while been 
walking more or less consciously by 
my side. 

Your pulpit is a very handsome 
one of carved oak, dark with age. 
It stands out, clear of the chancel, 
in a certain great church. The 
church is not Gothic; but it is one 
of the best of Palladian churches: 
great in size, massive and real in 
the materials of which it is made: 
with its great pillars and its arched 
aisles. Jam not able to suppress 
an unsophisticated respect for an 
edifice on which its builders were 
content to spend several scores of 
thousands of pounds. And all 
around that church, though it 
stands in the heart of the greatest 
of great cities, there spreads a so- 
lemn expanse, pleasant to see, where 
people of many generations have 
met together in the long sleep of 
death. Above all, that church is 
suited with a congregation that fills 
it with attentive faces and sympa- 
thetic hearts: and, fond as one may 
pardonably be of church architec- 
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ture, the great thing about a church 
is the living congregation, after all. 
Then your predecessor in that pul- 
pit wears lawn sleeves: and the 
average mind feels as though a cer- 
tain dignity were cast around the 
pulpit whence the next step was to 
the episcopal throne. 

The writer has various prede- 
cessors in his pulpit. None of 
them are bishops: none can by pos- 
sibility become such: because they 
are clergymen of a church in which 
those dignitaries are not. As for 
the pulpit, I do not know of what 
kind of wood it is made, though I 
have preached from it exactly three 
hundred and fifty times. Of this I 
am well assured, that it is not made 
of the wood it seems. The painter's 
skill has made it look like oak, 
which it unquestionably is not. I 
have heard, indeed, of church oak 
in this country being ingeniously 
painted in a bad imitation of itself. 
The pulpit is hung with a pretty 
deep drapery of crimson velvet, a 
little faded from the brightness of 
arlier days. And no wonder: for 
the writer is faded somewhat through 
the wear of years, and that velvet is 
older than himself. 

But he would not exchange that 
faded velvet for many times what it 
cost when new: and though that 
pulpit is not Gothic, except in the 
unfriendly sense in which Sir Chris- 
topher Wren first applied the word, 
there is to him, as to very many of 
his fathers and brethren, no place 
on earth where he likes so much to 
be. We have a Scotticism of ex- 
pression, common among the elder 
clergy, which always falls pleasantly 
on the ear. ‘ Where are you to be 
on Sunday?’ say to a good Scotch 
minister: and the answer will pro- 
bably be,‘Atr HomE.’ Zhat means 
in his own pulpit. There is some- 
thing very touching, when you hear 
an old man thus speak of the place 
whence he has spoken, on the most 
solemn of all subjects, to immortal 
beings committed to his care, 
through the Sundays of forty years. 
Yes: it is there, indeed, that we 
ought all of us to be most at home. 
I need say to none of my kindly 
readers that I think a clergyman 
may very fitly write and speak 
upon subjects not directly theolo- 
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gical or religious. He may very 
properly write an article for Mraser: 
and no one for whose opinion he 
eares a rush will find fault. But 
all these things are as recreation: 
what he writes for the pulpit is 
work. All these things are excur- 
sions, are as holiday rambles: but in 
the pulpit he is at home. His first 
and best thoughts go THERE. And 
often entered with a nervous feel- 
ing, not to be reasoned away: never 
entered without a solemn prayer for 
God’s help and blessing: the pulpit 
of every clergyman whose heart is 
in his work is surrounded by me- 
mories and associations of such 
heart and happiness as are not to 
be expressed in words. 


The pulpit (let the word be un- 
derstood physically and morally) has 
been to the writer a matter of spe- 
cial interest from his earliest days. 
Very many are the pulpits in which 
he has stood. He does not mean for 
the purpose of preaching from them. 
But he cannot enter any church, 
great or small, on a day when it may 
be surveyed freely, without ascend- 
ing the pulpit and looking at the 
church from that elevation. It may 
be said, for the information of such 
as have never entered any pulpit, 
that a church viewed from that point 
looks entirely different from what it 
does when viewed from any other. 
And, as a general rule, the church 
looks a great deal larger. 

Nothing brings out more strongly 
the difference in the tastes and lik- 
ings of different men than their feel- 
ing as to the pulpit. Some, a lesser 
élass, feel an invincible gravitation 
towards the place: an extreme inte- 
rest in all that concerns it. There 
are men who, being far away from 
home, and going to a strange church 
on a Sunday, are aware of a longing, 
almost like the thirsty wayfarer’s 
for drink, to mount the pulpit and 
pour forth the message with which 
they are charged to their fellow-crea- 
tures. As for the great majority of 
educated men, not tomention women, 
the pulpit is the very last place of 
which they ever think in relation to 
themselves. Not merely have they 
no desire to enter it: they have never 
even gone the length of asking them- 
selves whether they would like to 
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enter it or not. The whole thing 
appears quite out of the question. 
You and I, my reader, have pro- 
bably never seriously considered 
whether we should like to be Prime 
Minister. And more: men who have 
chosen the Church for their profes- 
sion, or rather who have been pushed 
gradually into orders without any 
conscious choice, having actually 
tried the pulpit, found it did not suit 
them: did not suit their tastes, 
even where it was conspicuously 
suited to their abilities: and so have 
made up their mind not to enter it 
any more. The writer has a very 
eminent and illustrious friend, who, 
having preached three or four times, 
found or fancied that the pulpit did 
not suit him; and renounced it. Yet 
the pathetic eloquence which he has 
at command, and a charm of style 
which would constrain most people 
to listen in breathless attention to 
him discoursing upon any subject, 
would assuredly have made him one 
of the most interesting of all 
preachers. But the whole thing did 
not suit him: the proof being that 
he was content to give it up. The 
man who has in him the spirit and 
making of the preacher could not be 
kept out of the pulpit. Not the 
railway and the locomotive have 
greater affinity one to the other than 
that singular elevation and he. Men 
have been great and wise there who 
were weak and foolish everywhere 
else. ‘He ought to be definitively 
confined to the pulpit, and fed over 
the side of it with brose and kirn- 
milk,’ said the homely Chalmers of 
a certain man who in the pulpit was 
a great orator, and out of the pulpit 
a great fool. And worldly induce- 
ments go for very little here, if the 
true nature of the preacher be inhe- 
rent. You have heard of men who 
renounced fame and fortune, heartily 
and cheerfully, that they might de- 
vote strength and life to the sacred 
office: who made their choice, per- 
haps, with the enthusiasm of early 
youth; but never lived to regret it 
though they lived to fourscore. 


The essential characteristic of the 
pulpit is this: that it should be an 
elevated place in a church, whence 
the preacher may address the con- 
gregation. Let me, in passing, ex- 
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press the great disapproval with 
which I sometimes hear a Christian 
congregation spoken of as an audi- 
ence: a good audience meaning a 
large congregation: a bad audience, 
or a thin audience, meaning a small 
congregation. There is, indeed, a 
lower deep than this: it is to speak 
of a crowded house: meaning a con- 
gregation which fills its church. 
Let not phrases taken from the 
theatre or the lecture-room be used 
concerning the house of God. But 
to resume. There are countries, as 
everybody knows, where the pulpit 
is essentially and exclusively asso- 
ciated with the sermon. There are 
others, and there is one in particu- 
lar, very well known to the writer, 
in whose National Church prayers 
and sermon are spoken from the 
same place: and, save at the cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion, the 
entire church service is performed 
from that spot. Yet even in that 
country, the name of the pulpit na- 
turally suggests the sermon. 

And what varieties there are of 
the thing! You have possibly seen 
pulpits of all degrees, from the huge 
erection piled up against a pillar in 
the nave of a great foreign cathedral : 
an erection which must dwarf the 
preacher, and which in fact is seldom 
used: down to the rickety box of 
deal stuck against the wall of a little 
Scotch country church; unpainted 
and undraped and worm-eaten. 
Even from such a pulpit has the 
writer not unfrequently preached: 
sometimes to country folk whose in- 
telligent and hearty attention made 
one forget the unworthy edifice 
which was esteemed good enough 
for the worship of Almighty God. 
Once upon a time, in a certain rural 
parish, such was the writer’s own 
pulpit: but of course that would not 
do: and a little representation in 
the right quarter soon made it give 
place to decorous dark oak and 
crimson. Let me say that I cannot 
understand those clergymen who do 
not care a whit how shabby their 
church may be: and who contrive, 
as I have witnessed, to provide the 
parish with a most elegant and com- 
fortable parsonage, leaving the poor 
old church a mortifying contrast of 
dirt and squalor. Then there are 
pulpits of wood and of stone: the 
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latter sometimes of one block of 
freestone, gracefully carved over its 
surface, like that beautiful pulpit in 
the cathedral of Chester: sometimes 
of marble, a costly piece of inlaid 
work, like that elaborate pulpit at 
All Saints in London: sometimes 
resting on a clustered shaft of por- 
phyry or granite, and displaying 
panels enriched with figures in high 
relief, like that most pleasing pulpit 
at St. Anne’s in Dublin. Sometimes 
those stone pulpits are warmly 
padded inside with crimson cloth: 
sometimes they are cold white marble 
within, unrelieved by a vestige of 
drapery, very chilling to look at, and 
(one would say) to preach from. 
Sometimes pulpits are very high; 
sometimes ostentatiously low: in 
the latter case, in churches in Eng- 
land where the childish idea has 
been admitted, that to make the 
pulpit loftier than the reading-desk 
is to ‘ elevate the place of preaching 
above the place of prayer.’ Some- 
times the pulpit proper is lost in a 
huge erection of stairs and terraces 
and platforms and ugly iron rail- 
ings, filling up the end of a church 
in which there is no altar: as though 
to announce to all comers, Here the 
sermon is the first thing. Some 
times it is a little projecting jug of 
stone, in a modest corner, as though 
to say, Here the sermon is no great 
matter. And, to say the truth, in 
such cases it generally is no great 
matter. I could easily name a 
church, where I have been present 
at a choral service, performed by 
forty surpliced choristers with ad- 
mirable taste and skill: and where 
the sermon which followed, though 
short, was extremely tedious; and, 
in fact, was so bad that it could not 
by possibility have been worse. 
Sometimes you may find a stone 
pulpit in the open air, as that at 
Magdalen College at Oxford, whence 
the University sermons were some- 
times preached. “There is in Eng- 
land a parish church where the pul- 
pit consists of a velvet-covered easy 
chair, with a music-stand placed in 
front of it. The builders of that 
church are recorded to have resolved 
to erect a chureh which no human 
being, on a cursory inspection, would 
take to be a church; and they have, 
to a great degree, succeeded in their 
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intelligent purpose. We have all 
heard of ‘ Henley’s gilt tub,’ whence 
that fluent mountebank gave his 
celebrated lecture on the way to 
make a pair of shoes in five minutes. 
A great crowd of shoemakers as- 
sembled, drawn by the announce- 
ment of a discourse which would 
have been to them of such practical 
value: but the shoemakers were 
conscious that they had been de- 
luded, when the orator produced a 
pair of boots, and in five minutes 
cut off their tops and left them 
shoes. There have been preachers 
who eschewed the pulpit, preferring 
a large stage on which they might 
strut to and fro. The writer has 
never seen any of these; and never 
will see any of them. There is a 
vile custom, which originated in 
America, but which has been intro- 
duced into several places of worship 
in this country, of substituting for 
the pulpit a considerable platform, 


provided with a sofa, and having a’ 


counter in front, behind which the 
preacher stands. An English tra- 
veller, having entered a large build- 
ing in the United States, perceived 
such an erection at one end of it. A 
great congregation had assembled. 
In a little time, a human being, with 
ahat on his head and a greatcoat on 
his back, walked up the centre pas- 
sage. Stopping at the foot of the 
stair, he got out of his greatcoat 
and took off his hat: and then, as- 
cending the platform, appeared to 
be the individual who was to con- 
duct the service. Some people, no 
doubt, think all-this simple and un- 
affected. Some people would doubt- 
less agree with the writer in esteem- 
ing it irreverent and disgusting in a 
very high degree. Yet let me recall 
a horrid Scotch custom, seen in my 
youth, of the officiating clergyman 
hanging up his hat on a peg beneath 
the sounding-board of the pulpit, to 
remain there till the service was 
over. Fora bishop, or a preacher 
in a cathedral, to lay his cap on the 
cushion before him, is all very well: 
but a hat, not unfrequently a very 
bad one, hung on a peg, can never 
look seemly or decorous. There is 
& reprehensible and offensive taste 
for the tawdry in the matter of pul- 
pit decoration in several quarters in 
Scotland. In some instances this 
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might be justified by the considera- 
tion that the pulpit is thus brought 
into harmony with the discourse 
which is delivered from it. I have 
beheld a pulpit of white and gold: 
another painted light green : another 
which was of a roseate hue. If 
people cannot see how unbecoming 
that kind of thing is, it is quite use- 
less to try to show them. The right 
pulpit, in ordinary cases, and where 
expense is a consideration, is doubt- 
less a plain hexagonal or octagonal 
pulpit of oak. Let its colour be 
always dark, and its drapery always 
crimson. Let the stair be not obtru- 
sive. As a general rule, let there 
be a sounding-board. It is usually 
of no use: but there is a fitness in 
its aspect: and it helps to make the 
pulpit, as it ought to be, utterly un- 
like any erection for any secular 
purpose. You should feel, as you 
look at the thing, that it is a place 
which renders essential a certain 
quietude and restraint of matter and 
manner in all that may be said from 
it. I have heard a very eminent 
preacher say, that you may fitly give 
your sermon with all the energy you 
can display without lifting a hand; 
but that any gesticulation appeared 
to him unsuited to the pulpit. I do 
not agree with him ; though I believe 
his rule tends to the better and safer 
extreme. And let me say that even 
the utmost dulness appears prefer- 
able to the outrageous claptrap which 
one sometimes hears reported. All 
jocular matter is of course inadmis- 
sible; all bitter and sarcastic remarks 
are unutterably offensive. I lately 
read in a country newspaper an ac- 
count of a discourse given upon 
some occasion by a certain preacher. 
In that discourse, the country news- 
paper said, the? preacher ‘showed 
himself a master of wit and sarcasm.’ 
Without having heard the man, one 
can imagine the hateful exhibition. 
Controversial statements too are to 
be avoided. The things spoken 
from the pulpit should be those as 
to which the whole congregation is, 
at least in speculation, agreed. It is 
inexpedient that the preacher should 
make strong statements which half 
his hearers will esteem to be absurd 
and false. And if such statements 
be wrong in the sermon, much more 
are they in the prayers. I have 
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heard of an eminent Scotch divine 
who in his prayer before sermon 
begged the Almighty ‘to remit the 
judgments which might well be sent 
upon this country on account of that 
legislative measure most improperly 
called the Reform Bill.’ Such a pe- 
tition enables one the better to un- 
derstand the unconscious truthful- 
ness of a statement lately published 
in an American journal. That jour- 
nal declared, in all good faith, that 
the prayer offered by the Rev. Mr. 
Smith on a certain occasion, was 
‘the most eloquent prayer ever ad- 
dressed To A BostoN AUDIENCE.’ 

As for the matter spoken from the 
pulpit, I do not hesitate to say that 
if it be simple, earnest, and un- 
affected, it ought, as a general rule, 
to be exempted from all criticism. 
I speak, of course, not of published 
discourses: but of those which are 
preached in the ordinary course of 
duty. <A clever writer in a literary 
paper lately maintained that it would 
waken up the members of a coma- 
tose profession, if the preaching of a 
sermon were held to be its publica- 
tion ; and if, thereupon, it might be 
subjected to the like unceremonious 
treatment with other published lite- 
yary productions. That clever writer 
said that good would follow if we 
were occasionally to read in some 
critical journal an article which 
should begin by saying that ‘last 
Sunday the Rev. Mr. Log ascended 
his pulpit, and preached in his usual 
dull and stupid fashion :’ and if the 
article then proceeded to show in 
detail the badness of Mr. Log’s rea- 
soning, the infelicity of his illustra- 
tions, and his general unfitness to 
instruct his fellow-men. I venture 
to differ from the clever writer al- 
ready spoken of. It is conceivable 
that the homely discourse, though it 
(lid not please a sharp critic going to 
hear the preacher for one day, might 
yet do good to the people for whom 
it was written: who went to be in- 
structed rather than to criticise : and 
who knew by long experience the 
faithfulness and diligence of the 
good man who preached it. Reli- 
gious instruction need not be bril- 
liant, nor eloquent, nor original, to 
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serve very effectually the great end 
at which all worthy religious in- 
struction aims. And that end, it 
may be said, is not to satisfy a chance 
reviewer who has dropped into 
church by accident: but to benefit 
and comfort the congregation which 
habitually worships there. 

Yet it may be recorded, for the 
gratification of such as may differ 
from me, that there are localities in 
which a system is carried out which 
subjects religious instruction to a 
severe censorship. I recently read 
the advertisement ofan enterprising 
bookseller, which said, that with the 
view of inducing children to take 
more interest in going to church, the 
bookseller had prepared a series of 
printed schedules, which might be 
purchased in a form like that of a 
bank cheque-book. On each Sunday 
morning the child might be supplied 
with a schedule torn out of this 
book, and with a pencil; and while 
in church, the child might note 
down upon blank spaces provided, 
the preacher’s name, his text, the 
way in which he handled his sub- 


ject, and some appreciation of his 


voice and manner; whether good, 
bad, or indifferent. A friend of 
mine saw one such schedule, after ii 
had been filled up by a boy of ten 
years old. Under the head of Mazx- 
ner, the youthful critic had written 
the words, MIGHT BE IMPROVED. Pro- 
bably the province of criticism could 
hardly be extended farther. You 
can imagine how much likelihood 
there is that a child trained to go to 
church in such a spirit, would ever 
be impressed or improved by ser- 
mons listened to for the purpose of 
passing judgment upon them. And 
you can imagine how that child, 
having grown up, would develop 
into the human being who would 
employ that unutterably hateful ex- 
pression which people in America 
employ when they desire to praise 
their preacher: “the expression, to 
wit, that he is a preacher who GIVES 
SATISFACTION. 

So let us turn away from the 
leaden sky and the sullen waves. 
They will be oftentimes blue and 
bright before we see them again. 

A. K. H. B. 
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MENDELSSOHN’S 


q NGLAND, whose music and 
musicians, if not absolutely 
unknown to, are systematically ig- 
nored by, all foreign musical his- 
torians and critics, has, irrespec- 
tive of other claims to their honour- 
able mention, exercised very great 
influence on some of the most emi- 
nent foreign composers of modern 
times. We are not only musical 
ourselves, but the causes that music 
is in other peoples. Handel came 
to this country at the age of twenty- 
four, and spent the remaining half- 
century of his life working for an 
English public; for the most part, 
and to the best purpose, too, 
on English texts. In England 
Mozart made first acquaintance 
with the works of Handel, and (so 
it is recorded) took back with him 
to Salzburg copies of some of the 
most important of them—the ng- 
lish oratorios, of course. The period 
following this visit (some eighteen 
months) would seem to have been 
the only occasion afforded to that 
wonderful genius and unequalled 
musician for quiet and consecutive 
study in the course of his too short 
and crowded existence. It is im- 
possible to overrate the effect which 
familiarity with masterpieces like 
The Messiah and Israel in Egypt may 
have had on one who at that time 
combined so strangely the scholar- 
ship of maturity with the suscep- 
tibility of extreme youth. The best 
of Haydn’s symphonies were the re- 
sult of English commissions, and to 
his visit to this country to super- 
intend their first performance the 
world is indebted for The Creation 
and The Seasons. Beethoven’s rela- 
tions with us (though he was never 
our guest) are familiar to all musi- 
cal readers: and his respect for and 
gratitude to his English public 
stands recorded — vehemently, as 
was his wont—in more than one of 
his letters. One of the most popu- 
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lar of Weber’s operas, Oberon, was 
set to an English libretto, expressly 
for an English theatre. Several of 
Spohr’s most important orchestral 
compositions, and one at least of 
his oratorios, were responses to invi- 
tations from English musical socie- 
ties, and were first performed at 
English musical festivals. And 
what shall we say of Mendelssohn, 
the glance of whose eye, the turn 
of whose head, the sound of whose 
voice, and the touch of whose hand 
(to some of us in more senses than 
one) are vividly present to all whose 
musical reminiscences extend over 
the last twenty years? Not only 
was the first hearing of most of 
his later instrumental compositions 
vouchsafed to us, not only was it 
his delight to interpret, or teach 
others to interpret, them for our 
edification and pleasure, but two of 
those colossal works in which the 
combined powers of pipe and string 
have been developed with arts un- 
known before—the Hymn of Praise, 
and the still greater Elijah, were 
composed expressly for festivals in. 
the same English town—Birming- 
ham.t 

It was to be expected, therefore, 
that a volume of letters, by one 
with whom we had been brought 
into contact at so many points, 
should be welcomed in England as 
heartily as, perhaps more heartily 
than, in the native country of the 
writer. No recent book in a foreign 
language has, we believe, been so 
freely circulated among the now 
large class of English students of 
German, as these Reisebriefe; and. 
the publication of Lady Wallace’s 
translation has of course extended. 
this circulation enormously. Be- 
fore dealing with the matter of the 
volume, and treating the original 
and the translation as identical, it 
may be as well at once to say that 
the latter, though on the whole a 





. * Reisebriefe von Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. Leipzig. 1861. 
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By F.M B. 


Translated by Lady Wallace. 


¢ It may not be amiss nor ill-timed to put on record the fact that M, Gounod, whose 
Faust is now a stock-piece in every musical theatre in Europe, made his début as a com- 
poser in London, in the season 1850-51, at St. Martin’s Hall, 
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faithful rendering, as translations 
go, and therefore very pleasant 
reading, does not convey in any 
sufficient degree the impression 
which we get from the original of 
the vitality—the fullness of life— 
of the writer. The wine is with us, 
no doubt, but the bouquet has fled 
somehow in the process of decant- 
ing. 

‘ The style is the man,’ no less in 
Mendelssohn’s German than in his 
music; his notes ‘ without words’ are 
not more individual than his words 
without notes. Some of this short- 
coming must be laid to the inhe- 
rent difficulty (or impossibility) of 
all translation; but some also to 
the besetting weakness of all trans- 
lators—a dread of vulgarity (their 
favourite aversion), or, it may be, 
an inability to distinguish vulgar 
thoughts from common words—the 
familiarity which grows out of con- 
fidence and love, from the famili- 
arity that breeds contempt. Two 
or three out of several special ex- 
amples will be enough to show what 
we mean; though no special exam- 
ples will quite justify an objection 
which applies rather to the tone 
of the whole translation than to 
this or that passage. At p.3 (of 
the original) we have ‘ Die Sache 
machte mir fast Freude (fast im 
biblischen inne)’ reduced to 
‘This circumstance gratified me ex- 
tremely.’ At p. 164, in a passage 
explanatory of some of the offices 
for the Holy Week at Rome, we 
have ‘Es wiirden in jedem Noc- 
turno drei Psalmen gesungen, weil 
Christus fir die Jungfraulichen, 
die Verheiratheten und die Verwitt- 
weten gestorben sei,’ pared down 
to ‘Each Nocturn contains three 
Psalms, signifying thet Christ died 
for all.’ At p. 165, in relation to 
some changes proposed by the late 
Baron Bunsen in the Lutheran Ser- 
vice Hinrichtungen is rendered ‘ in- 
novations’—a word, we think, never 
used without qualification in any but 
a depreciatory sense. At p. 168 the 
characteristic ‘Mann soll sich erst 
die Ohren tiichtig durchreiben, ehe 
man es besser bekommt!’ is inanely 
given, ‘It will be long before you 
can improve on this.’ At p. 250, 
speaking of mountains after rain, 
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Mendelssohn says, ‘ Sie sind nach 
dem Regen bekanntlich am schén- 
sten; aber heut sahen sie so klar 
aus, als seien sie aus dem Ei geschiilt,’ 
which Lady Wallace softens into 
‘ They are acknowledged to be finest 
after rain; and to-day they looked 
as fresh as if newly created.’ And 
at p. 320 he tells us, ‘Die Musiker 
(of Paris) kreuzigen und segnen 
sich tiber all die Ehre, die mir das 
Conservatoire anthut, which (in 
deference to Protestant readers) his 
translatress renders, ‘The musi- 
cians are all amazement at the 
honours conferred on me by the 
Conservatoire.’ 

There are, as might have been 
expected, a few mistranslations of 
technical terms. ‘ Alt’ is not the 
English synonyme of Altstimme (p. 
177); ‘D dur’ (p. 265) is D major 
not minor; ‘ Windlade’ (p. 267) 
is not ‘ bellows, but ‘ wind-chest;’ 
English Horn (p. 296, translation) is 
not an English musical term: the 
instrument so called, the lower or 
bass oboe, though well known in 
English orchestras, is anomalously 
enough always spoken of as the 
Corno Inglese, or as the Cor Anglais. 

As a matter of course the mu- 
sical illustrations present examples 
of inaccuracy. It would seem as 
hard for an English compositor to 
set up correct music as for a French 
one correct English. In pp. 177, 
178, 181, 182, 185, and 186 (of the 
translation) the C (or Do) clef is 
uniformly placed on the wrong line 
—the second instead of the first; to 
the waste of much painful industry, 
by unlearned but honest readers. 
We would ask, too, in reference to 
another art, why the English wood- 
cutter has been allowed to ‘ touch 
up’ the clever little sketches with 
which Mendelssohn has so plea- 
santly further illuminated his spark- 
ling pages—fac-similes of which are 
given in the original? We say 
nothing of the heavy hand which 
has been laid on the foregrounds; 
but why should distances, described 
in the text as absolutely invisible 
from mist or unintermittent rain- 
falling, be filled in with those writ- 
ing-master embéllishments which, 
before the advent of Mr. Ruskin, so 
often did duty for clouds ? 
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But let us pass on to the letters 
themselves, the first of which is 
dated May 21st, 1830, the last June 
ist, 1832, a period of two years, 
during which, starting from Berlin, 
whither he had been bidden to a fa- 
mily festivity, Mendelssohn succes- 
sively visited Italy, Switzerland, 
France, and (for the second time) 
England. They are addressed to 
his parents, his sisters, his brother 
Paul, and various friends, more espe- 
cially his old musical instructor 
Zelter. They are dated from all his 
principal _halting-places — several 
from Rome, which he visited in the 
Holy Week. At his outset he was 
still in his twenty-first year.* 

The very first letter, written from 
Weimar, one of the most interest- 
ing in matter, is also one of the 
most characteristic in manner— 
alike of the occasion and the writer. 
It is an Allegro con Brio wherein, 
at the first wave of his baton, 
every arm and every lip in the 
orchestra is at work, every ear in 
the concert-room on the stretch— 
a real audience. //e is ready, and 
those who would travel with him 
must have done getting ready, or 
be left behind. ‘ So serene fresh a 
travelling-day’ does he not remem- 
ber in all his ‘ travelling-practice.’ 
At very early morn the sky is gray 
and covered; but the sun soon comes 
through, the air is cool and fresh. 
He sees the people in their Sunday 
best (it is the Sunday after Ascen- 
sion Day too), here going in, there 
coming out of church; and further 
on (oh, soul of Sir Andrew Agnew!) 
playing at bowls! Gay tulips perk 
themselves up in all the gardens; 
and he drives fast (nobody doubts 
it), and sees everything in passing 
(which nobody doubts either). In 
Weiszenfels they give him a little 
basket-chaise, and in Naumburg an 
open drosky. His ‘ things’ are 
packed up behind it; he buys him- 
self a nosegay; and so travels on, 
now laughing at President G——, 
‘wedged into a Wiigelchen, which 
found it hard to hold him; now on 
the point of getting out to join a 


* Born September 3, 1809. 
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party of children at play; then ‘ ac- 
tually trotting up’ the Kosener 
Berg, and leaving behind him two 
carriages so heavy with Russian 
diplomacy that four horses to each 
could hardly keep them moving. 
The second part of the letter (written 
a day or two later) is in a somewhat 
more serious, though not less happy 
strain; for it tells us of his inter- 
course with Goethe, to see whom, 
not for the first time, he has made 
a pause thus early in his travels. 
With Goethe we have here no fur- 
ther concern than as the friend and 
host of Mendelssohn, who ‘ has 
never found’ the old poet, now in 
his eighty-second year,t ‘so serene 
and amiable, so affable and commu- 
nicative’ as now. His visit is pro- 
longed that he may sit for his por- 
trait, which Goethe wishes to add 
to a collection he has made of por- 
traits of ‘his friends.’ Meanwhile, 
of course, the hours are cheered 
with talk, such as it has fallen to 
the lot of few to take part in,—of 
few especially with an individual 
talent and pursuit like Mendels- 
sohn’s; for how hard it is for such 
a one to escape from such indivi- 
dual talent or pursuit none can tell 
but those who have it or follow it in 
any degree. The average ‘conversa- 
tionalist,’ were he to fall in with an 
artist floating in space in the car of 
another balloon, would, we verily 
believe, talk to him ‘about his art.’ 
Goethe, not being an average conver- 
sationalist, found something to say 
to Mendelssohn about ‘ pictures, 
Shakspeare, and taste’ as well as 
‘the musical glasses;’ not that he 
was indifferent to or incurious about 
the excellent music which his 
young companion could so effi- 
ciently discourse; on the con- 
trary, the intellectual potentate 
commands nothing short of an 
Historical Concert. ‘I am to play 
over to him to-day,’ says Mendels- 
sohn, ‘ various pieces by Bach, Haydn, 
and Mozart, and thus lead him 
on, as he said, to the present day.’ 
And again, ‘In the forenoon he 
likes me to play to him the compo- 


'F" ¢ Goethe was born in 1749 and died in 1831, the year following that of Men- 
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sitions of the various great masters, 
in chronological order, for an hour, 
and also to tell him the progress 
they have made (wie sie die Suche 
aveiter gebracht hiitten), while he sits 
in a dark corner like a Jupiter 
Tonans, his old eyes flashing on 
me. He did not wish to hear any- 
thing of Beethoven’s; but I told 
him that I could not let him off, 
and played the first part of the 
Symphony in C minor. It seemed 
to have a singular effect upon him. 
At first he said, “This causes no 
emotion, nothing but astonishment : 
it is only grandiose.” He continued 
grumbling in this way, and after a 
long pause he began again: “It is 
very noble, very wild: it makes one 
fear that the house is about to fall 
down; and what must it be when 
played by a number of men to- 
gether!” During dinner, in the 
midst of another subject, he alluded 
to it again.’ 

That Goethe, however impressed 
by, however unable to rid himself 
of the impression of, Beethoven’s 
music, could not ‘take to it’ is in 
no way extraordinary or unprece- 
dented. Those who have had no 
special training in an art seldom, 
perhaps never, especially late in life, 
relish that which is really original. 
Having no critical basis of prin- 
ciples, they can only compare what 
they hear or see with what they 
have already heard or seen; and 
they like it or dislike it so far only 
as it resembles or differs from what 
has been done before in the kind. 
But we must get away from Goethe, 
however hard, like Mendelssohn, 
we find it to do so. 

The Weimar letters are followed 
by two from Munich. The second 
of these, addressed to his sister, 
Madame Henselt, tells us much, not 
only about himself, but about her. 
Though the shortest in the collec- 
tion, it is in two languages. It 
begins in German, and ends in— 
Music; the beginning as beautiful 
as the ending, which has greatly 
the advantage of the former, in 
needing no translation. 

A letter from Linz, addressed to 
his mother, but containing, as many 
of the letters do, a paragraph or two 
for the especial and individual be- 
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nefit of each of his sisters and his 
brother Paul, narrates with charm- 
ing humour howatravelling Musikus 
bore his bad luck in Salzburg, 
being ‘a fragment from the un- 
written journal of Count F. M. B’ 
His views of men and things are, 
however, in nowise distorted or 
discoloured by this Pechtag, at the 
close of which he is able to say, 
‘ But altogether the world is a very 
pleasant world. You are in it; and 
the day after to-morrow I shall find 
letters from home, and many of 
them.’ 

From Presburg, whence he de- 
spatched to his brother a graphic 
account of the coronation of the 
new King of Hungary, our genial 
traveller passes on through Gratz 
and Klagenfurt, and at Resciutta 
takes leave of Germany, Germans 
and German, for a long time to 
come. His first impression of Italy 
will surprise no one who has ap- 
proached it by the same route. He 
had anticipated a ‘sensation’ violent 
and startling: he found nothing of 
the kind, but rather ‘a feeling of 
warmth, mildness, and cheerfulness 
altogether indescribable.’ At Udine, 
however, the consciousness of being 
in Italy comes more strongly upon 
him: he orders his supper for the 
first time in Jtuliun, his ‘ tongue, as 
though it were on slippery ice, first 
gliding on to English, and then trip- 
ping up over something else.’ At 
Treviso he finds an illumination, 
with paper lanterns just revealing 
the forms of ‘most lovely girls’ 
walking about in their long, white 
veils and scarlet petticoats; and at 
Mestre steps into a gondola in the 
dark, and ‘in a dead calm is gently 
rowed over Venice.’ 

Travellers without number have 
tried to convey to us their expe- 
rience of a first day in Venice; tra- 
vellers without number will try 
again—happily never succeeding, 
never to succeed, in bringing back 
or in forestalling the simple, child- 
like, blank astonishment of that 
same first day to whomsoever it has 
ever fallen or may fall. 

Such experience Mendelssohn 
might have tried to convey to others 
in notes, but not in words. As is 
his wont, he plunges iz medias res. 
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‘Only think! to-day I have been 
face to face with the finest pic- 
tures in the world, and have made 
personal acquaintance with Gior- 
gione, and Pordenone, and Titian.’ 
He ‘ feels an affection’ for the former 
two, but ‘must speak in a more re- 
verent mode’ of the last. That 
Titian ‘ enjoyed life, with its beauty 
and its riches,” he knew already, 
but he had yet to learn from ‘The 
(Gottliche) Entombment’ and ‘ The 
Assumption’ how deeply he had 
‘fathomed the depths of human 
sorrow.’ But all words that come 
to him seem so dry and philistrés. 
‘The three angels too;’—but no 
more of this, otherwise ‘he will 
become poetical,’ if he be not so 
already, and that ‘becomes him 
little!’ _He will see it (The Assump- 
tion’) every day though. His con- 
templation of ‘The Peter Martyr’ 
(in the Church of St. Giovanni and 
St. Paulo) is disturbed by some one 
strumming ‘ quite blasphemously 
(yottesldsterlich) on the organ, and 
the thought that ‘these saintly 
forms must listen to such pitiable 
opera-finales.’ No matter: ‘where 
such pictures are I need no 
organist: I’ play the organ myself 
in imagination, and am as little put 
out by such trash as I should be by 
the hootings of a mob.’ Thanks 
greatly to the writings and more to 
the example of Mendelssohn, organ- 
playing, since the year 1830, has 
greatly improved almost every- 
where,—perhaps even in Venice. 

He returns to this organ-playing, 
however, and even makes a quota- 
tion from it (Translation, pp. 38-9) 
in another letter from Venice, ad- 
dressed to his old master, Zelter, 
whom he consults on several mu- 
sical undertakings he has in hand 
or in contemplation, among them 
the Ave Maria for eight voices, 
with tenor solo, only now, at the 
distance of thirty years, beginning 
to get an occasional hearing. He 
wrote this, he says, ‘in self-defence,’ 
against the influence of the people 
among whom he found himself at 
Vienna, who were so dissolute and 
indifferent (nichtswutziy) that he 
‘became quite spiritual - minded, 
and conducted himself among them 
like a divine.’ 
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By the well-known route, through 
Bologna, over the Apennines, he 
reached Florence at the end of 
October, finding the air warm, the 
sky serene, and ‘everything beauti- 
ful and glorious.’ The journey 
affords plenty of matter for record: 
the inconveniences were many, and 
they are all presented on their comic 
side. His driver proves to be a 
‘most villanous knave, thief, and 
impostor :’ he has cheated and half- 
starved him; but he finds him 
‘almost amiable’ from his ‘ enthu- 
silastic animal nature. On _ the 
Florence side of the Apennines he 
finds that at last ‘the beautiful 
land, the Italy of a northern ima- 
gination, really begins, though the 
mountains themselves are disap- 
pointing to him. ‘The name (Ap- 
ennine) always suggested to me 
richly - wooded, picturesque hills 
covered with vegetation, whereas 
they are merely a long chain of 
melancholy, bleak hills, and the 
little verdure that there is not gra- 
tifying to the eye. There are no 
dwellings to be seen, no merry 
brooks or rills, only an occasional 
stream, its broad bed dried up, or a 
little water-channel. Add to this 
the shameless roguery of the inha- 
bitants.’ 

The letters from Florence, like 
those from Venice, abound, of 
course, with considerations on the 
works of art—that is, of plastic art, 
for of music there is not a word— 
which that beautiful city enshrines. 
His time is short; and, like a judi- 
cious traveller, instead of dissipat- 
ing it in a vain attempt to see 
everything, he finds ‘a particular 
place’ in the Tribune ‘where he 
likes to sit, as the little “ Venus di 
Medici” is directly opposite, and 
above, that of Titian.’ One feels 
there ‘as though the two spirits 
who had created these things were 
flying through the hall, and grasp- 
ing one.” The beautiful gardens 
and more distant hills about Flo- 
rence have an irresistible charm 
for his simple and healthy taste. 
‘Satiated with all pictures, statues, 
vases, and museums, I resolved to 
take a long walk; so, after buying 
a bunch of narcissuses and helio- 
tropes, I went up the hill through 
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the vineyards. It was one of the 
most delightful walks I ever re- 
member. The ‘ northern bear’ 
breaks out in a criticism on the 
Boboli Gardens. ‘The thick, solid 
stems of the myrtles and laurels, 
and the innumerable cypresses, 
made a strange, exotic impression 
on me;’ but ‘I consider beeches, 
limes, oaks, and firs ten times more 
beautiful and picturesque.’ 

Though, of course, fully alive to, 
and able to turn to the best ac- 
count, everything that might pre- 
sent itself on his journey, Mendels- 
sohn’s object in making it was to 
get to Home, which, though not 
the furthermost south which he 
attained, was the loadstar to which 
his thoughts were always eventually 
turned, even at times unconsciously. 
‘Formerly, says he in one of his 
first letters from Rome, ‘when I 
wished to check my haste and 
eagerness to press forward and to 
continue my journey more rapidly, 
I attributed this eagerness merely 
to the force of habit; but I am now 
fully persuaded that it arose en- 
tirely from my anxiety to reach this 
goal. Now that I have attained it, 
my mood is so tranquil and joyous, 
and yet so earnest, that I shall not 
attempt to describe it to you. What 
it is that thus works upon me I 
cannot exactly define; for the awe- 
inspiring Coliseum, and the brilliant 
Vatican, and the genial air of spring, 
all contribute to make me feel thus ; 
and so do the kindly people, my 
comfortable apartments, and every- 
thing else. At all events, I am 
different from what I was: I am 
better in health, and happier than I 
have been for a long time, and take 
delight in my work, and feel such 
an inclination to it, that I expect to 
accomplish much more than I anti- 
cipated; indeed I have already done 
a good deal.’ 

Following this is a description, 
too long to quote, of his apartment 
‘which all day long enjoys the 
warm sun,’ and in which ‘ there is a 
Viennese grand piano.’ He intro- 
duces us, too, to his landlord, whose 
‘daughter has the most splendid 
coutralto voice he ever heard, and 
even to his fellow-lodgers, ‘ with 
whom he talks politics,’ not in 
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Italian. His way of life—the ar- 
rangement of his day—is then 
brought before us with a simplicity 
and fullness of detail all the more 
delightful that we never should 
have had it if it had been intended 
for our perusal. 

For all this and a great deal 
more we must refer our readers to 
the letters themselves, in respect to 
which it is our business to raise, 
not satisfy, curiosity. Instead of 
attempting any longer to follow a 
strictly chronological order of pro- 
ceeding, or to give an analysis of 
each particular letter, we shall re- 
strict ourselves to a consideration of 
some of the principal topics which 
excited the interest of our traveller 
and correspondent. 

The especial object of Mendels- 
sohn’s journey was, as we have just 
seen, Rome; and not only Rome, 
but Rome in the Holy Week—the 
ceremonies of which, touching as 
they still undoubtedly are, even to 
those who from race, religion, or 
training, would seem least likely to 
be touched by them, have an in- 
terest to the musician of a kind 
altogether individual. 

From a succession of causes, much 
too technical to be dealt with in 
these pages, symptoms of a change in 
the idiom of modern music began to 
show themselves about the end of the 
sixteenth century; which change was 
only (in a certain sense) completed 
in the latter part of the last (the 
eighteenth) century, and without 
which, it is quite certain, the music 
of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven 
would have been, none can say 
what, but assuredly not the music 
of which we are the fortunate heirs, 
executors, and assigns. As becomes 
the most conservative of cities, the 
operation of this change has been 
much slower in Rome than in any 
other part of musical Europe; and 
traditions, the very ghosts of which 
have faded from the colder light of 
northern day, still reveal themselves 
to those who diligently and reve- 
rently invoke them, under favour of 
the dim, religious light of St. Peter's 
and the Sistine Chapel. The musi- 
cal composer .never communicates 
directly with his audience, who 
know him only at second hand. 
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And perhaps to this, more than to 
any other cause, must be attributed 
the comparatively transient popu- 
larity which, so far, has fallen to 
the lot of all musical composition. 
While a thousand years is as nothing 
in the life-time of a poem or a statue, 
universal circulation and favour 
have never yet been accorded to any 
musical work for more than about a 
century. How far the undoubtedly 
greater works of more recent musi- 
cians will outlive, and prove them- 
selves independent of, modes of per- 
formance, which, equally with the 
works themselves, have been be- 
queathed to us by their authors, re- 
mains to be proved. Certain it is 
that the best symphonies of Haydn 
—not threescore years and ten old 
—begin to be received with some- 
thing very unlike 

That which should accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, 

friends ; 


and ‘it has of late been more than 
insinuated that even the operas of 
Mozart are wanting in the force and 
variety essential to the modern mu- 
sical drama. 

If the waning — we do not say 
beauty, but—attractiveness of music 
thus comparatively modern be in 
any degree attributable to the im- 
palpableness and untenableness of 
style or manner in musical per- 
formance, how much more must 
music which is still comparatively 
(for music is a new art) ancient 
be likely to suffer from the same 
cause! No one, without training 
altogether exceptional, is likely to 
learn from the scores only of Josquin 
Deprés, or even the later and 
greater Palestrina, the secret of their 
once prodigious popularity. But in 
Rome, if anywhere, more especially 
in the choir of the Sistine Chapel, 
the musician might expect that this 
secret would be revealed to him. 
He would learn at least what was, 
or what was believed to be, the pace 
at which certain particular compo- 
sitions, much talked and written 
about, and never heard elsewhere, 
should be performed ; how this pace 
Should be accelerated here, slack- 
ened there; what amount of intensity 
should be given to this or that pas- 
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sage; where the power of the whole 
choir should be employed, where a 
portion of it, where one voice to a 
part. The Papal choir is said still 
to practise the art, altogether lost 
elsewhere, of making their nuances, 
not by the increase or diminution 
of the force of euch individual voice, 
but by the addition to, and sub- 
traction from, the number of voices 
—having anticipated the Rossinian 
crescendo by about three centuries. 
Then, again, he might learn on 
what principle, if any, and to what 
extent, the music of the old masters 
admitted of modification in its 
tonality, by alteration during per- 
formance; for the accidental is still 
religiously excluded from their 
scores,. though, we suspect, very 
freely admitted into the performance 
of them. And, again, how far modi- 
fication of a very different kind, 
ignorantly regarded as a product of 
our own ‘ giddy-pated times,’ in the 
form of abbellimenti, fiorature—in 
plain English flowrishes— wasallowed 
to diversify the stately, perhaps 
sometimes too stately, march of six- 
teenth-century counterpoint. And, 
more interesting perhaps than all 
to a large-minded and liberal artist 
like Mendelssohn, a musician to 
whom nothing musical was alien or 
indifferent, would be the execution, 
inevitably and from its very nature 
traditional, of that last and only 
relic of Greek musical art, Plain 
Song,—with a rage for which, some 
few years since, owr young clergy 
became so unaccountably and dis- 
tractedly possessed. 

On some of these points, Mendels- 
sohn’s letters from Rome, which 
occupy more than half of the 
volume before us, more especially 
those addressed to his friend and 
master Zelter, afford a good deal of 
information; on others they leave 
much for further inquiry and re- 
search—to what good end experi- 
ment alone could determine. We 
are not among those who expect a 
collapse of ‘Romanism’ to-morrow, 
or the day after, or even that the 
Popedom will come to an end with 
Pius IX.; but, in the interests of a 
very large and magnificent depart- 
ment of musical history and musical 
art, we should be glad to know that 

XX 2 
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some competent and energetic mu- 
sical scholar was at this moment 
busy with what are already among 
the antiquities, and may soon be 
added to the ruins, of Rome.* 
Incomplete, however, as the in- 
formation to be found in Mendels- 
sohn’s letters on some of the topics 
to which we have referred perhaps 
inevitably is, that which he sas 
afforded us is none the less valu- 
able. By the more musical reader the 
Roman letters, to Zelter especially, 
will be regarded as valuable contri- 
butions to his knowledge. Not that 
even these are so technical as to 
present any difficulty (save here 
and there) to the uninitiated. Men- 
delssohn was an artist passionately 
devoted to his art, who (pdéce Dr. 
Trench) regarded art as viriz, and 
a great artist as a virtuoso—nay, a 
virtuosissime. ‘Ich nehme es mit 
Musik gern sehr ernsthaft, says he 
somewhere; and had he not, his 
music and his letters would have 
alike lost their interest for us by 
this time. But though an artist, 
Mendelssohn was not a mere artist 
—that narrowest, lop-sidedest, most 
helpless, and wearisome of scve 
anythings. On the contrary, though 
music might be nearer and dearer 
to him than any other subject or 
thing, it was neither so near as to 
conceal from him its relative im- 
portance for others, to other subjects 
and things, nor so dear as to absorb 
more than a portion of his sym- 
pathies and affections. Nothing 
will strike the reader of these letters 
more than the capacity for general 
appreciation in one so highly gifted 
with a special talent. Nothing 
comes amiss to him; and even those 
things in which he is most in- 
terested, because best informed, he 
is able to look at, not merely by 
themselves, but in relation to the 
whole to which they belong. Thus 
(in one of the Roman letters, dated 
April 4th): ‘ People have often 
much praised and much blamed 
the ceremonies of Holy Weck, for- 
getting, as is frequently the case, 
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the principal thing, that these cere- 
monies constitute a whole. This is 
the only way in which I can regard, 
or bear to speak of them.’ And 
accordingly, the fabric in which these 
ceremonies are performed, the per- 
sons who take part in them, the 
robes that they wear, and the palm- 
branches which they carry; the 
tapers, the incense—more than all, 
perhaps, the people, of whom he 
strives, with heart and soul, to be 
one :—all these, and a hundred other 
matters besid:s the music, come under 
his notice, and are subjects of his 
record. 

These venerable and touching 
ceremonials by no means exclude 
other subjects even from Mendels- 
sohn’s letters from Rome. ‘The 
Roman world, as well as the Roman 
Church, comes in for a large shar 
of his attention. His visit to Rome 
was happily timed. A compatriot, 
and an old acquaintance, the learned 
and genial Bunsen, occupied an 
important diplomatic position there; 
and by his good ofiices every person 
and thing of interest was made 
accessible to Mendelssohn, and 
brought within his reach. ‘The 
Chevalier, it need not be said, wa 
not slow in finding occasions for his 
young friend to show what he had 
in him; and even from his own 
brief and modest narrative, it is 
easy to see what kind of sensation 
the barburo tedescho produced alike 
on black-frocked abbati, laymen, 
and lay-women, of all countries, 
communions, and callings. 

Like every visitor to Rome, be he 
never so enthusiastic or judicious, 
he breaks down occasionally under 
the endless task-work of siglit-see- 
ing. ‘Though he adheres faithfuily 
to his system of taking in each day 
only one new impression, yet is he 
compelled occasionally to give hin- 
self a day’s rest, that his brain 
become not utterly confounded with 
the number and variety of things 
he has to see, to do, and to suifer. 
if some travellers have seen move, 
few, we take it, have seen beticr 


* Since the year of Mendelssohn’s visit, Baini, then the Pope’s chapel-master, has 
passed away, and with him many a tradition, now irrecoverable. 
Santini, whose matchless library of ancient music has, we believe, been scattered to th 
tour winds, 


So also the Abbate 
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than Mendelssohn, or have made 
what they have seen more tho- 
roughly their own. 

If the interest of this delightful 
volume falls off in some degree with 
the last of the Roman letters, it is 
that the subjects of those which fol- 
low have been more often treated by 
others, and are less often such as 
might best call out the special quali- 
fications of the writer. Mendelssohn 
guitted Rome at the beginning of 
April (1831); made an excursion to 
Naples, which occupied him till the 
end of May; and after a few more 
days in Rome, bade a final and un- 
willing farewell to the Seven Hills 
in the beginning of June; taking 
Florence again, and Milan, on his 
way, With a view to a pedestrian 
excursion in Switzerland. 

In no part of his tour does his 
genial, gallant nature show to 
greater advantage than here. The 
boldest member of the Alpine Club 
could not desire a fellow-pedestrian 
more unwearyable, self-helpful, or 
uncomplaining; nor could the 
stoutest- hearted and _ strongest- 
framed young Englishman that 
ever shouldered knapsack or donned 
hob-nailed shoes, take more lightly 
the fatigues and the mishaps of a 
week’s mountain walking than our 
sensitive, finely-organized, delicate- 
handed artist. Nothing comes amiss 
tohim. Rain, every day and all day 
long, may keep him, for a week to- 
ecther, in the condition of a sponge ; 
his umbrella may be twisted into a 
chaotic puzzle, and his very sketch- 
book, buttoned under his coat, sod- 
dened into its original pulp; nothing 
puts him out. For is there not the 
same sunny sky as ever above the 
clouds? And to-morrow he may be 
iace to face with it again; and if not 
to-morrow ‘some other time.’ Nor 
is this practical philosophy applied 
cniy to a wet skin or a dislocated 
winbrella. At Engelberg he is en- 
listed into the service of the Church 
as organist, on a féte day. The 
organ stands close to the high altar: 
“so I took my place among the 
monks—a very Saul among the pro- 
phets. An impatient Benedictine 
at my side played the double-bass, 
and others the violins; one of their 
dignitaries was first violin. The 
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Pater Preeceptor stood in front of 
me, sang a solo, and conducted with 
a long stick, as thick as my arm. 
The é/ives in the monastery formed 
the choir, in their black cowls; an 
old decayed rustic played on an old 
decayed oboe, and at a little distance 
two more were puffing away com- 
posedly at two huge trumpets with 
green tassels; and yet with all this 
the affair was gratifying. It was 
impossible not to like the people, 
for they had plenty of zeal, and 
worked away as well as they could.’ 
At Wallenstadt, too, he played the 
organ for three hours; though the 
only stops available were a wheezing 
senile flute on the manuals, and a 
vague double diapason, slow of 
speech, on the pedals. Neverthe- 
less he contrived to extemporize 
even with these materials, and at 
last subsided into a chorale in FE 
minor, Without being able to remem- 
ber what it was. ‘I could not get 
rid of it; when all at once it occurred. 
to me that it was a Litany, the 
music of which was in my head 
because the words were in my heart ; 
so then I had a wide field and plenty 
of food for extemporizing.’ 

After a short visit to Munich— 
whither he had been formally sum- 
moned in his capacities of composer 
and pianist, and whence he de- 
spatched two long and very plea- 
sant letters—we find our indefatiga- 
ble traveller at Paris, in the month 
of December. A less propitious 
moment for his visit could hardly 
have presented itself. The usual 
effects of three such ‘ glorious days’ 
as Paris had seen in the July of the 
preceding year, on any city, and on 
Paris of all cities, were in full opera- 
tion. The Opéra Comique was bank- 
rupt and was enjoying a reldche 
accordingly ; at the Grand Opéra 
none but ‘little operas’ were to be 
heard; Choron’s Institute was closed 
—never to be reopened; and the 
Chapel Royal gone out ‘ like a light.’ 
Even the Conservatoire Concerts (the 
main object of his visit) were threat- 
ened with suspension. This, how- 
ever, proved a false alarm; they 
were held; the compositions and 
performances of Mendelssohn giving 
to the seasoh a splendour and suc- 
cess without precedent. His Paris 
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life was a busy one; its hard work 
and harder pleasure trying to their 
utmost even the strength and elas- 
ticity of two and twenty. In the 
middle of one of his letters he breaks 
off, because ‘during the last few 
days» the incessant music has been 
so overwhelming that he scarcely 
knew which waytoturn.’ His visit 
closes sadly: the end of such mirth 
is heaviness; and the unsightly 
things which lie beneath the polished 
surface of Parisian life reveal them- 
selves sooner or later to the least 
suspicious eye. ‘The _ spectre’ 
(das Gespenst), too, Which no surface 
would hide, the cholera, begins to 
make its fearful presence felt; and 
he gets sad knews from Germany— 
of the death of Goethe—‘ another of 
those mournful events connected 
with’ his ‘stay here, which will al- 
ways recur to’ his ‘mind at the 
very name of Paris.’ 

With his last change of place the 
weight of his sadness is removed. 
The two or three letters from Lon- 
don which finish the volume, are 
written in a very different mood. 
England, next to his fatherland, 
was the land of Mendelssohn’s affec- 
tions; and it might even, had he 
been longer spared to the world, 
have become to him, as to Handel, 
a step-fatherland, an adopted coun- 
try. ‘I wish I could describe to you 
[thus begins the first London letter] 
how happy I feel to be here; how 
much I like everything, and how 
gratified I am by the kindness of 
old friends.’ And elsewhere: ‘I 
cannot describe to you the happiness 
of these first weeks here. As from 
time to time every evil seems to 
accumulate, as it did during my 
winter in Paris, where I lost some 
of my most beloved friends, and 
never felt at home, and at last be- 
came very ill (the spectre had visited 
him before he quitted Paris); so 
the reverse sometimes occurs, and 
thus it is in this charm ing country, 
where I am once more amongst 
friends, and am well, and among 
well-wishers, and enjoy in the fullest 
measure the sensation of returning 
health.’ How warmly this affection 
for England was returned there can 
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be no need to tell. Unrequited 
love was not to come within the 
range of Mendelssohn’s experience. 
We may hope to find proof,* too, in 
the other volume of letters promised 
us, that time had no effect in cool- 
ing this affection, on his part niore 
than on ours. 

It is impossible to dismiss this 
charming volume without asking a 
question, which, in reading it, we 
have asked ourselves many times; 
for though we cannot answer it, it 
ought to admit of an answer,— 
which possibly indeed may be found, 
if not in the completed correspond- 
ence, at least in the Life, which is 
some day to follow it. 

sefore attaining the age of twenty- 
one, Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
had gone through the curriculum of 
a German University, not merely 
with credit, but with distinction. 
He is said to have made a transla- 
tion of the Andria of Terence, which 
was praised by Goethe, on account 
of the knowledge of the original 
language, and the skill in the use 
of his own, which it exhibited. 
He came to England speaking 
excellent English, as witnesses in- 
numerable might attest; he began 
talking Italian, as we have seen, 
on crossing the Italian frontier ; 
his familiarity with French was, 
perhaps, greater at this time than 
with English or Italian. Some of 
the best authors in these three lan- 
guages he had certainly read with 
profound attention, e.g. Shakspeare 
and Tasso. With the literature of 
his own country he was largely ac- 
quainted. The letters which we 
have passed in review abound 
in evidences of familiarity with 
history, ancient and modern, and 
more especially, that important de- 
partment of history, the history of 
our own age. He drew from nature 
with spirit and facility. More than 
all, he had in high perfection ‘the 
power of using his mind.’ He could 
alike bring his energy and intelli- 
gence to bear on a difficulty, and his 
memory or invention to bear on a 
discussion. In the choicest com- 
pany he could ‘hold his own; to 
the best talk he could contribute 


* It has just reached us, 
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something—as he would, as cer- 
tainly, carry something away from 
it. Goethe ‘found him so clear 
about all things’ that ‘he expected 
to learn much from him? In aword, 
Mendelssohn was an accomplished 
gentleman. But this is not all. 

Besides all this (we are still speak- 
ing of a youth not yet of age) he 
was, with one exception, the most 
complete musician that had appeared 
in any age or country; a profound 
contrapuntist, a master of all the 
resources of modern musical effect, 
a magnificent performer both on the 
organ and the pianoforte (not to 
speak of other instruments which 
he touched not unskilfully), an 
orchestral conductor, a fertile com- 
poser of music as individual as it 
was beautiful, and an improvisatore 
such as (again with one exception, 
Mozart of course) the world had 
never listened to before. 

Now the question we would ask 
is:—how was this man educated ? 

It must be granted at once that 
under no circumstances, at present, 
could such a product have been 
raised in Great Britain. No living 
English father of the status and cul- 
ture of the elder Mendelssohn, would 
allow, still less would encourage 
and help, his son—gifted never so 
highly or unmistakably—to make 
Music the principal business of his 
life; and a man of lower status and 
less culture would foster such a 
son’s musical faculty to the neglect 
of every other. But granting that 
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in Germany alone a special gift like 
Mendelssohn’s could be developed 
with such complete success, with- 
out being allowed to absorb, or any- 
thing like absorb, his whole being 
—what, we ask, was the process of 
development? Does a German 
day bear the same proportion to an 
English day as a German Stunde to 
an English mile? Or is there such 
disparity between German and Eng- 
lish aptitude for learning, that equal 
results, other things being equal, 
could not reasonably be looked for? 
Granting to our cousins a larger 
appetite for knowledge than our 
own, and a better digestion to wait 
upon it, do we choose always the 
food best adapted for such appetite 
and digestion as our children are 
blest with? ‘An English education,’ 
said Talleyrand, ‘is the best with 
which I am acquainted; ef c’est dé- 
testable’ No matter how much 
falsehood there may be in the apo- 
thegm of the brilliant and cynical 
Frenchman. Is there any truth in 
it? Are we right in limiting our 
average curricula to so few subjects, 
and in thinking them nourishment 
for all minds,—as Dr. Sangrado 
thought water a panacea for all 
diseases? But questions like these 
might be multiplied indefinitely. 
Let us hope that the answers to 
some of them may be found in the 
particulars—which, we trust, in the 
interests of humanity, will not be 
withheld from us—of the education 
of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Et 





AURORA. 


HEAR the Morn, 
With her silver horn, 
Arousing the valleys fair ; 
I see the light 
On her forehead white, 
The dew on her gleaming hair ; 


Her rosy hand 

On the mountains grand, 
Her feet on the sleeping seas ; 
The islands wake 

On the misty lake 

From their deep and dreamful ease. 


The darkness dies 

When her shining eyes 

Glance over river and bay; 

She lingers there, 

On the glacier bare, 

And the snow-peaks glimmering grey. 


So high! so cold! 

Yet she cannot hold 

Her calm even there unshaken, 
For many a sound, 

Above and around, 

The bold, bright Day will awaken. 


He follows after 

With shouts of laughter ; 

From his fiery pursuit she flies 

O’er valley and hill; 

But she heareth still 

The swift footsteps, and joyous cries. 


Her faint heart fails, 

And her spirit quails 

*Neath the burning glances of Day ; 
Her fair face fades 

In the sunny glades, 

Like a dream she cissolves away ! 


Z. D. C, 
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‘ 


STRONG-MINDED WOMEN. 


You may ride us, 
, With one soft kiss, a thousand furlongs, ere 
With spur we heat an acre, 


;T was the writer’s good fortune 
i to overhear on one occasion a 
polemical discussion between two 
very youthful disputants that might 
have startled Colenso. The ques- 
tion was concerning the relative 
merits and even respectability of 
the sexes. ‘It was Eve,’ said the 
little boy with an honest assump- 
tion of male superiority, ‘ that made 
Adam do wrong, and she was a 
woman.’ ‘ But it was the devil that 
tempted Eve,’ retorted his sister ; 
developing thus early that feminine 
subtlety of argument which sets all 
reasoning at defiance; ‘and he was 
“ man ° 

Without going any deeper into 
the mysterious question of the first 
transgression, so conclusive and un- 
answerable a reply set us thinking 
on the respective peculiarities that 
distinguish the male and female in- 
tellect: on the quick perception 
that is no less a special attribute of 
the one, than reflective sagacity is of 
the other; on the relative balance, 
if not positive equipoise, of the two; 
and on the mutual attrition which 
is so beneficial in its results to each. 
‘The latter process, though some- 
tines attended with considerable 
irritation, and even pain, is neces- 
sary, to reduce the harder surface 
to a requisite degree of smooth re- 
gularity and polish; while the con- 
tact thus engendered supplies the 
softer substance with the powers of 
resistance and endurance its other 
qualities are so adapted to bring 
into play. Yes, there can be no 
(loubt, man is the nobler nature; 
woman the weaker vessel. That 
our theory is not universally borne 
out by individual experience, need 
in no way affect its validity. If the 
rule be proved by its exceptions, 
there is no want of evidence to sub- 
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stantiate a fact so rarely acted on, 
while it is so generally recognized. 
Though, unlike the male of nearly 
every other species, man is the 
uglier animal of the two, and the 
worst,dressed ; yet it must be con- 
ceded that he does, in a general 
way, the fighting, the hard work, 
and most of the palaver.* He is 
ostensibly the acting partner in all 
matters of law, of business, or other 
subjects of importance ; and out-of- 
doors, at least, is considered the 
head of the family; but his do- 
minion, when analyzed, is found to 
be of a somewhat shadowy nature ; 
and, although, like a constitutional 
monarch, he is surrounded with the 
outward pomp and dignity of sove- 
reignty, it needs but a trifling dis- 
turbance in his realm, such as a sick 
child, a smoky chimney, or a cook 
leaving at a day’s notice, to con- 
vince him that his authority is by 
no means absolute, his sway far re- 
moved from the danger of becoming 
a despotism. 

Perhaps it is from some mis- 
givings of this nature that he be- 
trays so vigilant a jealousy of all 
interference with matters which he 
is accustomed to consider as belong- 
ing to his own department. That 
the true ruler of the house should 
take charge of his money, pay his 
bills, order in his stores, and engage 
his servants, seems only in accord- 
ance with some primary law about 
which he does not trouble himself; 
but he keeps the key of his own 
cellar, and she must not venture to 
meddle with his razors; these are 
the emblems of his sovereignty, and 
as such must remain free from 
feminine aggression. By a process 
of reasoning essentially masculine, 
he argues, that so long as the steel 
and the corkscrew are in his own 


* ¢Talk about women talking!’ says a lady of our acquaintance, herself by no means 


deficient in eloquence. 


‘Why, look at the debates in the House of Commons, the public 


dinners, the vestry meetings, and, above all, the gossip, gossip, gossip at those horrid 


clubs ! 
say has got some sense in it!’ 


You talk more in a week than we do in a year; though, to be sure, what we do 
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hands, his will remains undisputed 
and his authority unquestioned. 
There is a vague suspicion, never- 
theless, a dim consciousness, none 
the weaker for being unacknow- 
ledged, that a trial of strength is to 
be avoided at any sacrifice: that in 
the event of a difference of opinion, 
assuming the form of a Government 
question, ministers are doomed to 
be defeated by an overwhelming 
majority ; and that one such triumph 
would too surely invest the con- 
queror with the external glories as 
well as the real advantages of victory. 
It must be from apprehensions 
of this nature that we discover in 
the nobler sex a general horror of 
any womanly trespass on their 
studies, their pursuits, or their pre- 
rogatives; that even if the outery 
of reprobation be smothered by a 
sense of justice, we detect on every 
male countenance a pitying smile or 
a sarcastic sneer when a woman has 
ventured to sound the depths of 
science, to master the intricacies of 
mechanics, or even to explore the 
realms of nature. From Madame 
Ida Pfeiffer to the last lady-ascen- 
tionist who has scaled the white 
shoulders of Mont Blane or stormed 
the icy bosom of the Jung-Frau, no 
gentle traveller but has felt that the 
delight of awakening the malice, 
hatred, and uncharitableness of her 
own sex, individually and collec- 
tively, is sadly damped by the dis- 
may which her exploits have 


stricken into the breasts of the other. . 


However sincerely man may admire 
the qualities of courage, endurance, 
bodily address, or mental profi- 
ciency in woman, his approbation 
seems tempered with an uneasy feel- 
ing of inferiority, where inferiority 
reflects shame; of awe, where awe 
seems both humiliating and mis- 
placed. It will never do, he argues, 
to permit the sceptre to be thus 
wrested from his hand, to let them 
find out their own power and the 
weakness of their rulers. They 
have beauty of person, persistency 
of will, quickness of perception, and 
pliability of character, all on their 
side. If they could but unite their 
forces, earth’s whole dynasty would 
be changed, and woman would be- 
come the mistress of the creation. 
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It is only the mature and reflec- 
tive mind that detects the impossi- 
bility of this last supposition. By 
an immutable law of nature, it 
seems decreed that unity, the first 
element of strength, should exist 
under no circumstances in any sister- 
hood whatever. By so wise an 
arrangement, the anarchy and con- 
fusion consequent on a total reversal 
of the established order of things 
being placed beyond the verge of 
possibility, need excite the apprehen- 
sions of none, even the most timo- 
rous sticklers for the rights of man. 

But it is only the few who can 
thus intrust their safety to a fact in- 
disputable as the laws of gravity 
and attraction. The general pub- 
lic, racking their brains for an addi- 
tional bulwark and bastion against 
the assaults and encroachments of 
the enemy, have hit upon a plan 
which has worsted many of their 
most prominent champions, and 
caused much confusion and dis- 
couragement in their ranks. Select- 
ing some of the least attractive of 
the weaker sex—remarkable, be sure, 
for sternness of countenance and 
angularity of outline; the very 
heroines, indeed, most calculated to 
strike terror into friend and foe— 
they have tied them together, so to 
speak, in one forbidding bunch, and 
labelled it ‘Strong-minded Women.’ 
Strong-minded women! It makes 
one shudder to reflect on all such a 
title indicates and implies! That 
epithet which should have expressed 
admiration, if not endearment, has 
come to signify everything that is 
most terrible to the superficial and 
hasty judgment of man. The fairer 
sex observing it applied to subjects 
obviously neither well-looking nor 
well-dressed, took immediate fright 
at the appellation; so that the fear 
of being dubbed a strong-minded 
woman, and thus conveying an 
image of unsightly complexion, 
awkward gestures, and ill-assorted 
colours, has checked many a charm- 
ing student on the path of mental 
improvement, and turned her from 
the noble pursuits of literature to 
the lowlier and perhaps no less useful 
occupations furnished by domestic 
industry and the economy of a house- 
hold. 
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Far be it from us, however, to 
entertain this morbid dread of a 
cultivated mind in a body which 
nature and art combine to render a 
fitting casket for the gem within. 
Polish the jewel as brightly as you 
will, and polish the casket too. 
‘A noble woman nobly planned’ is 
the most loveable of the Creator’s 
works on earth ; perhaps the one of 
all others which has the most in- 
fluence for good or for evil—an in- 
fluence, it is only fair to say, that 
she far more generally exerts in the 
former than in the latter cause. 
Indeed, a woman’s power, even over 
the worst of men, is intimately and 
mysteriously connected with the in- 
trinsic virtue of her character: and 
where the bad have lost hundreds, 
the good have saved thousands. 

It is not because a woman is 
beautiful that she need be stupid, 
nor because she is good that she 
need be ignorant. On the contrary, 
all those qualities which men most 
reverence in their own sex should 
be reflected in her breast; but they 
should be only reflected, the rays 
must be paler, purer, gentler, more 
subdued— 


As moonlight is to sunlight, and as water 
is to wine. 


The general idea conveyed by the 
expression ‘A Strong-minded Wo- 
man’ is so opposed to the picture 
most men have painted for them- 
selves of that impossible piece of 
perfection, called by the ladies, em- 
phatically, ‘a bachelor’s wife, that 
it is no wonder the word should 
raise an outcry wherever it is heard ; 
more especially as it is seldom 
uttered except in accents of re- 
proach. So universal is the feeling, 
that, in the everyday conversation 
of society, a Crimean or Indian offi- 
cer may be heard declaring, less in 
jest than in earnest, how he would 
willingly face the batteries of the 
Redan or the mutineers at Delhi 
over again, rather than undergo the 
drawing-room ordeal in which a 
strong-minded woman ‘ puts him 
through his facings,’ and, to carry 
out the metaphor, eventually ‘sends 
him to the right-about’ in utter 
confusion and defeat within the 
brief space of what a Frenchman 
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calls ‘a villanous quarter-of-an- 
hour. Nay, the very mention of 
the word caused a literary celebrity 
to remind us, but the other day, of 
a German fable which is too sug- 
gestive to most people of the strong- 
minded woman’s employments and 
characteristics. 

The Furies, it seems, were grow- 
ing old: Megzra’s tongue had lost 
its venom, Alecto’s whip was no 
longer plied with untiring arm, and 
Tisiphone’s serpents were getting 
grey and coming out by handfuls. 
Pluto sent Mereury to Earth with a 
commission to get him some new 
ones. It happened that at the same 
time one of the many immortal 
scandals which periodically shocked 
gods and men was in the full swing 
and vigour of its publicity. Venus 
had, as usual, carried on a flirtation 
with the last of her admirers to the 
extreme verge of decorum (‘never 
out of her pocket, my dear, good- 
looking, but bad style’), and Juno 
despatched Iris to the haunts of 
mankind in quest of three staid, dis- 
creet, and well-instructed ladies, 
whose mature age, genteel deport- 
ment, unblemished character and 
intellectual attainments might im- 
prove the general tone of society in 
Olympus. 

Tris came back alone and empty- 
handed. She had found three who 
would have suited the situation in 
every particular, only Mercury had 
already engaged them for Pluto. 

But why are women to be thus 
kept down and intimidated by a 
word of three syllables? Let us be 
just, even if we cannot afford to be 
generous. We have raised a bug- 
bear with which to frighten male 
and female children of a larger 
growth. How do we embody in our 
own imaginations the idea of a 
strong-minded -voman? Why must 
she be invariably so ugly, and in 
such a hateful gown? The vision 
that rises before us is indeed calcu- 
lated to crush and subdue every 
sentiment save that of a deep and 
distant awe, tempered with dislike. 
She is not young, rather the con- 
trary; and unmarried, of course. 
Ah! perhaps she was weak-minded. 
enough once, and that may be the 
very reason of her present celibacy ; 
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perhaps within that unseductive 
bosom there is a heart that beat so 
hard long ago, it will never beat 
with a healthy pulsation again ; per- 
haps—but no matter, there she is, 
cold, cautious, and confirmed, a 
spinster to the very ends of her 
fingers. If she is tall and thin, the 
odds are she wears black lace mit- 
tens down to her knuckles, and 
fingers, as unlike the rosy tips of 
Aurora as possible, beyond. If 
smaller in stature, and larger in 
bulk, she affects bright colours, 
braids her hair low upon her 
temples, collects her person beneath 
her chin, and surmounts it with a 
large and dazzling brooch. In either 
case her dress assumes folds that 
imply sedentary habits, and a care- 
lessness of appearances; while her 
»oots, gloves, collars, handkerchiefs 
—all those trivial niceties of detail 
which her sex usually arrange so 
skilfully, and which are indeed the 
small-arms of their warfare—denote 
an utter absence of that quality 
called Taste, which consists essen- 
tially in a nice perception of the 
fitness of things. You sit next her 
at dinner, and miss the gentle, half- 
shy courtesies entailed by the pre- 
sent voluminous style of dress; 
little preludes to acquaintance, 
which ripen into conversation as 
the fish disappears and the cham- 
pagne comes round; you venture 
on a remark, perhaps a sufficiently 
trite one, establishing the dullness 
of the season or some equally incon- 
testable proposition, and she delivers 
such a home-thrust down your 
throat in reply as shuts you up 
like a book of sermons, till you 
have had recourse to stimulants for 
your recovery. If a young man, 
puellis nuper idoneus, you retire 
gladly from the contest, and subside 
into the contemplation of the timid 
damsel or the ‘ frisky matron’ oppo- 
site. Failing these, you can always 
devote yourself to the real business 
of the entertainment. But if middle- 
aged, unobtrusive, and a little ner- 
vous, like ourselves, you experience 
a horrid fascination that compels 
you patiently to submit, and even 
offer yourself a willing victim to the 
torture. When the ladies leave the 
dining-room, you feel conscious of 
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having been subjected to The Ques- 
tion in its most appalling form. 
You are also aware that the uncon- 
nected and incoherent nature of 
your replies must have caused your 
neighbour to form the lowest opi- 
nion of your intellect and attain- 
ments, while convincing her at the 
same time of your total want of 
sincerity, and general insensibility 
to the beauty of truth. You make 
& memorandum to avoid strong- 
minded women for the rest of your 
life; and, returning to the drawing- 
room, are glad to observe that your 
tormentor has fastened on a mild 
clergyman and a rosy master of 
hounds, neither of whom, though 
they listen patiently and respect- 
fully, seems to understand one word 
of what she is saying. 

You have judged as usual, hastily. 
Perhaps, as Dr. Johnson observed, 
‘the woman has a bottom of good 
sense,’ after all. You have, at any 
rate, condemned the whole bunch 
for the sake of one specimen; and 
you go about amongst your female 
acquaintances (never inclined to 
judge their own sex too leniently) 
dispensing such strictures upon 
strong-minded women, as lead them 
to believe that utter vacuity is their 
most fascinating quality to the lords 
of the creation—that for them igno- 
rance is indeed bliss, and ‘ ’tis folly 
to be wise !’ 

Now it by no means necessarily 
follows that cultivation of the fe- 


-male intellect should entail careless- 


ness of the female person, hideous- 
ness in the female dress, or a rude 
abruptness in the female speech and 
manner. The great masters of fic- 
tion, indeed, have rarely presented 
us with an embodiment of those 
personal and mental charms com- 
bined, which constitute the beau 
idéal of feminine excellence ; but the 
great masters of fiction, like the 
great masters of painting, represent 
nature less as it 1s than as we think 
it is, Amongst all Sir Walter’s he- 
roines, Die Vernon and Jeanie Deans 
are the only two that assume any 
‘ character at all; for Flora M‘Ivor 
(be it said with the humblest reve- 
rence) is somewhat of a lay-figure on 
which to drape the tartans, and is 
not half so taking as simple, silly 
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Rose Bradwardine. Well, Die Ver- 
non, notwithstanding her indepen- 
dence, her forward hoydenish man- 
ners, and indubitably bad bringing- 
up, is a noble-hearted creature, what 
the young men in these days call wu 
trump of a girl, and we fall in love 
with her almost as hastily and un- 
advisedly as did Frank Osbaldistone 
himself; whilst Jeanie Deans, tra- 
velling on foot to London, plain, 
homely, trusting, and sincere, is felt 
at once to be of the stuff from which 
those are made who are indeed but 
‘a little lower than the angels.’ 
Even Shakspeare has been chary 
of female heroines possessing more 
than the average of resolution or 
common sense. Women they are, 
no doubt, every. one of them ; reai 
flesh-and-blood women, whom we 
can hear and see, but not women 
by any means too precious for ‘ daily 
food.’ Katherine the Shrew has in- 
deed a certain recognized position, 
from which it takes a bold man to 
dislodge her; but, notwithstanding 
her sharp tongue and mother-wit, 
the Master has evidently drawn her 
ignorant as well as obstinate; and 
we are more struck with the teme- 
rity of Petruchio in undertaking his 
task, than astonished at his success 
in achieving it. When Hermione is 
labouring under the foul suspicion 
that pervades her husband’s royal 
and foolish brains, how provoked we 
are, in all our love and pity for the 
gentle victim, that she cannot bor- 
row some of the downright, uncom- 
promising qualitities of ‘ that auda- 
cious lady,’ the mature, outspoken 
Paulina! A little more strength of 
mind in Ophelia would have saved 
her own wits— perhaps Hamlet’s 
too; while if Desdemona could but 
have scolded like Queen Margaret or 
Eleanor Duchess of Gloucester, she 
who ‘ paragoned description’ might 
have remained at Cyprus, as at 
Venice, mistress of her own actions 
and her husband’s, Cassio’s idol, 
lago’s scourge, household tyrant 
over the whole dramatis persone, and 
‘the great captain’s captain,’ to the 
end of the chapter. Later authors 
have equally shrunk from the invi- 
dious task of investing an amiable 
woman with the commonest mental 
qualifications that should enable her 
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to add up three figures correctly, as 
they have thought it natural and 
life-like to portray a clever one, 
if not with the exterior of a Sy- 
corax, at least with the disposition 
of afiend. Was any woman on earth 
ever so delightfully wicked as Becky 
Sharpe? who, to be sure, in consi- 
deration of a certain amount of per- 
sonal advantages, possesses the most 
utterly depraved nature that has 
hitherto been made instructive and 
interesting by art? We doubt whe- 
ther either she or Ameliaare the least 
like the samples we meet every day. 
The one has too much guile and the 
other too little for the real living 
human subject. And though it is 
quite according to established rule 
that a girl should be as simple and 
trustful as Miss Osborne, our ob- 
servation leads us to believe that 
the gentler nature is more suspicious 
and far less easily deceived than that 
of the rougher sex. 

In the sensation novels the women, 
as is to be expected, are no more 
like reality than the Columbine in a 
pantomime is like the staid person 
who makes your tea and mends 
your children’s things. Armed in 
scales all over, they have not even 
the mermaid’s soft white bosom and 
fair dishevelled hair. In each of 
them is wanting one essential cha- 
racteristic of woman, more than any 
other distinguishing her moral force 
from that of man, viz., the sudden 
and complete break down with 
which every protracted effort of her 
energies and long-continued tension 
of her nerves invariably concludes. 
For days and weeks she is capable 
of the severest exertion both of body 
and mind; for months and years, no. 
Though she, can endure for ever, 
she can only strive for an allotted 
period, which may almost be caleu- 
lated by hours. Her delicate organi- 


zation fails under a steady, unvary- 
ing pressure; though the will may 
be as persistent as ever, the resisting 
power gives way, and an uncondi- 
tional surrender is the result. 

How different from the females of 


fiction are those of real life! We 
need not go far back into history to 
seek examples of masculine force of 
intellect refined, not weakened, by 
feminine delicacy of sentiment and 
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genial softness of feeling—of the 
man’s brain joined to the woman’s 
heart. Restricting ourselves to the 
world of letters alone, essentially 
the province of those strong-minded 
women we are so much afraid of, 
what a number of gentle, loveable 
natures we can recall, whose man- 
ners never betrayed the slightest 
consciousness of their celebrity, who 
could laugh as foolishly as their 
giddiest sisters at the emptiest of 
jokes, whose bright eyes were un- 
dimmed with study, and their taper 
fingers unstained with ink. We 
shall never forget the terror of a 
young friend of ours—physically 
brave though he be, as befits a 
lieutenant of dragoons, whose breast 
bears more than one decoration—at 
the prospect of passing an evening 
in company with three or four lite- 
rary ladies, whom he had never met, 
and for whom he entertained a tho- 
roughly male aversion, qualified by 
fear ; nor the radiant face with which 
he informed us next day that he 
‘never had a jollier dinner, and 
they all made such a row, and had 
so much chaff and fun, you wouldn't 
have supposed there was a clever one 
amongst the whole lot of them !’ 

Allowance must of course be made 
for the peculiar manner in which 
the youth of to-day express them- 
selyes. It is concise and forcible, if 
not always quite intelligible; and 
we think we understand the compli- 
ment to his fair associates our young 
friend intended to convey. 

Few persons will be found to dis- 
pute that Madame de Staél was a 
woman possessed of extraordinary 
vigour of intellect, and an energetic 
independence of character as ad- 
mirable as it is rare in the weaker 
sex—that she even bordered some- 
what on the strong-minded woman, 
using the term in its invidious 
sense; but we have only to study 
those writings in which she herself 
almost avowedly reproduced her 
own character, to trace in every 
page an exquisite delicacy of senti- 
ment, not only essentially feminine 
in itself, but the quality that is of 
all others the most prized by man. 

In childhood, though her whole 
education and bringing-up was 
of a nature to force her character 
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into precocious maturity, so that 
her biographer says, ‘ Il semble 
que Madame de Staél ait toujours 
été jeune et n’ait janiais été enfant,’ 
and was therefore, in our humble 
opinion, exceedingly ill-judged. We 
see the grave, demure, dark-eyed 
little girl making pasteboard kings 
and queens, and playing tragedies 
with them in her corner; thus in- 
dulging at once two of the strongest 
predilections of her sex—a love of 
plot and a pleasure in construction. 

With a good deal that is some- 
what repugnant to the taste of an 
English reader, and with no incon- 
siderable amount of pedantry, the 
character of Corinne, generous, im- 
pulsive, enthusiastic, and unselfish, 
The touch 
of nature, when she thanks Oswald 
for her garland in his own language, 
and doubtless with that indescrib- 
able inflection of voice which a 
woman alone can manage, and which 
may mean so much, while it com- 
mits her to nothing, could only be 
applied by the hand of a female 
artist. It is through her womanly 
qualities that Madame de Staél has 
so well painted the Anglo-Italian 
prodigy; and perhaps it is through 
the same qualities that she has failed 
in imparting life-like hues to that 
uninteresting specimen of English 
aristocracy, Oswald Lord Nelvil. 
We argue, then, that even Madame 
de Staél, judging of her, as in com- 
mon fairness we must, by her own 
writings, and accepting at the same 
time the testimony of her sister-in- 
law, Madame Necker de Saussure, in 
her biography of the famous au- 
thoress, must have been a prepos- 
sessing and fascinating woman, not- 
withstanding her literary fame, her 
mental superiority, her stanch anti- 
Buonaparteism, and the famous 
Pied de Staél, which furnished the 
well known coarse and offensive jew 
de mot on this lady’s sole personal 
defect, attributed to Napoleon I, 
and not entirely out of character 
with the great Emperor’s general 
tone and habits in society. 

That the conqueror of Europe— 
even at the zenith of his power, 
when he was giving ‘ crowns like 
pins, and when not only the mar- 
shal’s baton but the monarch’s 
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sceptre lay possibly hidden in every 
conscript’s knapsack—was really 
afraid of this determined lady, and 
actually condescended at one time 
to deprecate her enmity, is in these 
days a sufficiently well-established 
fact. If, to lead for a period of 
months the literary taste of Europe, 
and to withstand for years the 
prestige and influence of the self- 
willed ‘little Corporal,’ be not suffi- 
cient to establish the character of a 
strong-minded woman, we must go 
back to Boadicea, or the Spartan 
mother, or the earlier heroines of 
antiquity and mythology, should we 
hope to arrive at a more powerful 
example of this much-maligned and 
yet too familiar type. 

We have selected Madame de 
Staél as an illustration of our ar- 
gument because a sufficient period 
has elapsed to make her character 
public property, and render her 
amenable, in virtue of her fame, to 
the judgment even of the most igno- 
rant and virulent of critics. The 
dead lion has always been esteemed 
fair game both 


For the fierce wolf’s black jaw, and the dull 
ass’s hoof. 


It would be invidious to speak 
with the same freedom of any diving 
authoress; for whilst a woman’s 
writings, like a man’s, from the in- 
stant they are printed become pub- 
lic property, and as such may be 
praised, censured, ridiculed, or ap- 
plauded, without reserve, the private 
character of each should remain 
sacred from inquisition. It is an 
unpardonable breach of fair play, 
as of good manners, to identify the 
author with the individual; and 
criticism would do well to reflect 
that in the act of publishing, how- 
ever ill-advised, the former does 
not necessarily resign all the privi- 
leges of civilization, and become at 
once an outcast from the pale of 
society. 

Had we no scruples of this nature, 
how easy would it be to mention 
scores of ladies distinguished no 
less for their womanly bearing than 
for their intellectual qualities, ladies 
as charming in the drawing-room 
asin the study! Masculine only in 
intellect, and a certain generous 
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carelessness of rivalry, but in every 
other quality of affection, sympathy, 
grace, kindliness, modesty, and un- 
selfishness, ‘femmes jusqwau bout 
des ongles,’ 

Had we not restricted ourselves 
to literary celebrity alone, how 
could we pass over the acknow- 
ledged heroine of the present cen- 
tury? Nota leaf can be added to 
the garland of her who was blessed 
alike by the living and the dying at 
Scutari. The humble tribute of a 
nameless pen can add no lustre to 
the halo that surrounds the name 
of Florence Nightingale; but we are 
English, we hope, to the backbone, 
and we cannot choose but cheer 
with the cheering crowd when 
bravery, devotion, patriotism, and 
thorough abnegation of self come 
before our eyes. Here was a strong- 
minded woman if you will! Nothing 
but a woman’s inexhaustible pa- 
tience and compassion could have 
carried her through her self-ap- 
pointed task, joined as it was to a 
manly energy and judgment, sus- 
tained by tne hopeful trust and the 
humble yet invincible courage of 
the Christian. When the time 
comes for her, as for the rest of us, 
to give an account of her steward- 
ship, surely it is not presumptuous 
to believe that she will merit the 
approbation and the reward of the 
faithful servant. 

It seems, then, that strength of 
mind, far from being a drawback to 
her other attractions, is a most de- 
sirable quality in a woman; that 
those whom we term somewhat un- 
fairly strong-minded women are 
rather exceptions than. examples; 
that their unpopularity is not pro- 
duced by intellectual superiority’ 
either natural or acquired; and 
that, if their characters were care- 
fully analyzed, they would be found 
to have usurped a title to which 
they had no lawful right, and, like 
other bullies, to conceal conscious 
weakness under a threatening and 
forbidding exterior. The real strong- 
minded woman is patient, though 
right-thinking; forgiving, though 
clear-sighted ; judicious in advice, 
entreaty, and even reproof—such, 
in short, as is described by the 
‘mocking devil’ Iago. And eyen if 
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it be her lot, as he declares, for the 
crowning of her antithesis, 


To suckle fools and chronicle small beer, 


the former will have no lack of nu- 
triment, and every cask of the latter 
will be inscribed with a care and 
precision that even in so trifling a 
matter shall set forth the order and 
accuracy of the governing mind. 

It is doubtless the greatest of all 
disadvantages to a girl to be de- 
prived of a mother’s care and swr- 
veillance, especially when on the 
threshold of womanhood ; yet at the 
same time it is generally remarked 
how pleasant are those young women 
who have been brought up chiefly 
in their fathers’ society, or who have 
been only sisters in a large family 
of brothers. This is not so strange 
as at first sight it may appear. We 
can ourselves remember how the 
‘new boy’ at school, who had been 
taught and petted by his mamma, 
made his way through the little 
world with considerable success 
after the early trials of his strange 
position had been overcome. He 
certainly had a good many fights 
just at first ; but we are old-fashioned 
enough to hold that a good stand-up 
‘mill’ does a schoolboy no harm, 
and teaches him, in a very brief 
space of time, the two important 
lessons of self-reliance and en- 
durance. Well, mamma’s pet 
doubtless had his jacket off pretty 
often during the first fortnight; but 
if his self-will had not been suffi- 
ciently checked neither had his 
spirit been broken at home, and he 
usually acquitted himself in these 
encounters with a degree of courage 
that made amends for great defi- 
ciencies in bodily strength and skill. 
After a while he usually took a 
certain lead amongst the urchins of 
his own standing; and seemed to 
aequire greater influence in his 
little circle than those whose early 
training had been of a sterner and 
more repressive kind. 

Perhaps the companionship of 
Women increases rather than de- 
stroys the manly qualities of the 
other sex; and this may be the rea- 
son why Homer makes Achilles 
enter a young ladies’ academy as a 
pupil, to the great detriment of the 


establishment when his disguise 
was found out. Perhaps either sex 
receives from the society of the 
other an impulse towards the per- 
fection of those qualities which are 
essentially its own. The boy learns 
insensibly, whilst with his mother, 
to be courageous, generous, and un- 
selfish, a protector of the weak, 
and, if necessary, an assailant of the 
strong; and the girl, matured in 
character by her father’s sober sen- 
timents, and perfected in temper 
by her brothers’ rough, good-hu- 
moured jokes, loses by degrees all 
the conceit and flippancy of young- 
ladyism, while she acquires habits 
of correct judgment, unprejudiced 
observation, and frank sincerity 
from the male influences that sur- 
round her. 

Neither is such the society nor 
such the training ever to force her 
into that unnatural exotic, the fusi 
young lady. This abnormal charac- 
ter, the fair sex will excuse us for 
saying, we take to be a compound 
of all the least admirable feminine 
qualities, exaggerated into absurdity 
by the feminine tendency to ex- 
tremes. It is her power of imita- 
tion that leads her to wear men’s 
shirts, hats, collars, breast-pins, 
boots, &e., and a morbid craving 
for remark—the diseased growth of 
that love of approbation which is so 
beautiful a quality in her sex, that 
causes her to drive, smoke, and talk 
public-school slang, doing all these 
things in the most offensive and 
unladylike manner the while. It 
is quite possible to drive even the 
highest-stepping of ponies on the 
sunniest of afternoons, and yet re- 
tain the exquisite charm of senti- 
ment and demeanour that distin- 
guishes the English lady; and in 
any other country than ours it does 
not follow that because a woman 
smokes she should therefore be 
either improper, vulgar, or bad style. 
One of the most accomplished and 
best-mannxered ladies the writer ever 
had the honour of meeting in s0- 
ciety was a Russian, who handled a 
billiard-cue with greater dexterity 
than most professional players, and 
whose delicate lips were seldom 
unpolluted by the consoling weed, 
—none of your cigarettes, but an 
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honest four inches of good full- 
flavoured tobacco! Neither does a 
word or two even of slang, spoken jest- 
ingly, as it were, and under protest, 
fall ungracefully from a rosy little 
mouth: for we must remember that 
the queerest phrases of yesterday 
have become the colloquialisms of 
to-day, and will take their places in 
the dictionaries of to-morrow. But 
there is a modus in rebus, there are 
certain rules to be observed at the 
game we all sit down to play. In 
the eyes of the world not the nature 
of the action, but the way in which it 
is done, puts it within or without the 
pale of good taste; and though we 
protest against the maxim holding 
good, as it too often does, in morals, 
we cannot but accept it for a guide 
in manners, 

It is the cant of the reviewer, and 
serves very well to fill up the re- 
quired amount of type, to blame 
the literature of the day for an in- 
creasing tendency to fast colours, 
dress, deportment, sayings, and 
doings amongst that charming class 
who will probably become wives 
and mothers during the ensuing 
lustre; but one of the many disad- 
vantages attending the lapse of 
years is the discovery, in joyous 
youth undreamed of, that the re- 
viewer may sometimes be wrong. 
Nay, perusing-him repeatedly, and 
wincing, it may be, under flagella- 
tion felt to be deserved, we discover 
that he has certain stock arguments, 
stock sentiments, and stock phrases 
which he brings down very often 
from the same shelf. He is a little 
inclined to take advantage of the 
fact that there is nobody to contra- 
dict him. He is prone to propound 
his private opinions as though they 
were axioms long-established and 
universally admitted. Occasionally 
he may be observed to confound 
cause and effect. In the present 
instance is it not the tendency of 
every-day manners that has created 
a variety of novels good, bad, and 
indifferent, treating of heroines mas- 
culine in habits, /oud in dress, and 
unscrupulous in behaviour, rather 
than a desire on the part of young 
Englishwomen to imitate the eccen- 
tricities and act up to the standard 
suggested by these over-coloured 
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portraits? <A fast young lady is 
usually, in truth, simply a silly and 
empty-headed damsel, whose affecta- 
tions, had she lived fifty years ago, 
would have taken the then fashion- 
able form of blue devils, vapours, 
and the spleen. She would have 
shrieked at a mouse in 1813 just as 
she unchains a bulldog in 1863, and 
would have languished in a crop 
and a high waist, instead of swag- 
gering in a pork-pie hat and Bal- 
morals. The one sample irritates 
and the other dismays. There is 
not much to choose between the 
two. In our humble opinion the 
balance, if anything, is in favour of 
the more natural affectation, if such 
a contradiction in terms is permis- 
sible, which distinguishes the latter 
half of the century from the good 
old times when dandyism, male and 
female, was really an institution, 
when the world consisted of some 
five hundred people, when George 
IV. was Regent, and when George 
Brummell was King! 

Few persons but ourselves will 
probably be found to regret a pecu- 
liarity of the manners of those days, 
which has since grown gradually 
rarer and rarer, till it has passed, ’ 
we fear, entirely away. We allude 
to that superlative height of good 
breeding which, but slightly modi- 
fied by sex, distinguished the fine 
gentleman and fine lady of our 
youth. It consisted in an utter con- 
tempt, unmitigated as it was uncon- 
cealed, for everything and every 
person not actually, or at least rela- 
tively, belonging to the five hundred 
elect aforesaid; and after the first 
natural feelings of irritation had 
subsided, was to the student of 
human nature a subject of inex- 
haustible amusement and delight. 

You were introduced to the fine 
gentleman in the country, perhaps 
at your own paternal home, and not 
improbably you lent him your ‘ go- 
vernor’s’ favourite dogs, and showed 
him the corner of the coppice where 
the pheasants always would congre- 
gate at the last; nay, it was reli- 
giously ‘ beat out’ by your directions, 
on purpose to amuse your smart 
friend ; for dandies could shoot well 
even in those days, though they 
wore starched neckcloths and high 
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collars, while knicker-bockers, like 
breech-loaders, were unknown. 
Meeting him in London in the 
spring, you crossed the street, in 
defiance of the water-carts, and seized 
him, like a good fellow as you 
thought yourself, by the hand. ‘La 
vraie politesse vient du cceur.’ This 
was the happy moment he selected 
to establish his claim to the charac- 
ter of a fine gentleman. He greeted 
you with the coldest possible nod, 
intrusted you with two fingers of a 
gloved hand, and when you met 
him next day stared you in the face, 
as if he had never seen you in his 
life before! It was amusing, we say, 
at least we think it amusing to-day ; 
but the clear-sighted reader will 
gather, from our insistence on the 
term, that we thought it anything 
but amusing then. Our hot youth 
glowed all over under the treat- 
ment, and it was hard to decide 
whether anger or shame predomi- 
nated. How humiliating to be an- 
noyed !—and yet we sometimes wish 
such trifles had power to affect us 
now. 

But if the gentleman could be 
thus offensive—and we may here 
remark that aman can seldom en- 
tirely divest himself of a certain 
frankness and bonhomie, which 
peep out after dinner, and at other 
unguarded intervals—how capable 
must the lady have been of crushing 
and utterly grinding to powder the 
unhappy neophyte, gaining perhaps 
his first experience of a woman’s 
aplomb and a woman’s carelesness 
of consequences ? 

The most convenient stage for her 
practice was naturally the dinner- 
table, inasmuch as there was no 
escape from her side, and the juxta- 
position was likely to lead unguarded 
youth into the trap, under the mis- 
taken notion that it was his duty to 
furnish a share of the conversation. 
Alas! for his vanity , his amour pro- 
pre, his self-respect. How cold was 
the shoulder—smooth like ivory, or 
mottled like tortoiseshell — that 
turned to greet his humble advance 
—how dead and pointless fell his 
innocent arrows from the awful ob- 
ject. Extreme impudence might 
perhaps have found an opening; 
but extreme impudence is rare in 
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early youth. And when the lady has 
been stupid as well as fine (no im- 
possible combination), even an Irish- 
man has been known to fail. Expe- 
rience taught us ere long that the 
best plan was to let her alone, and 
eat our dinner with what appetite 
we could. Sometimes this affecta- 
tion, for such it assuredly was, of a 
noble carelessness startled her into 
the belief that we might be some- 
body after all; then she thawed a 
little, and condescended to speak— 
very low, of course, and not much 
to the purpose; but we always felt 
that these concessions were wrested 
under false pretences, and that when 
we returned to the drawing-room 
we must shrink into our indigenous 
nothingness once more. 

These things never happen now, 
when we could laugh frankly and 
honestly at their absurdity. We 
hear much, as we have always done, 
about the degeneracy of the age as 
regards manners, and what old-fa- 
shioned people term ‘ good-breed- 
ing; but we confess that within our 
own recollection there has been a 
great change for the better in the 
general tone of society, both in 
London and elsewhere. Far more 
frankness and cordiality now per- 
vade the bearing’ of the higher 
classes ; while a desire to place the 
stranger, and especially the inferior, 
at his ease, denotes that the prin- 
ciple which establishes good-nature 
as the first essential of good-breeding 
is generally recognized and under- 
stood. The prevailing taste of the 
age, too, seems to be for a blunt, 
point-blank mode of expression, and 
as great an absence of mannerism 
as is compatible with the common 
courtesies of society. Ars est celare 
artem—and to be natural is, so to 
speak, the triumph of affectation in 
the present day. 

We have strayed, we fear, far and 
wide from our original starting- 
point—the merits and demerits of 
the strong-minded woman. To her 
credit, we think, may be fairly placed 
her services in having done much to 
eradicate the fine lady. The latter 
personage has been talked down and 
written down, till she will hardly 
get her head above water again. 
We shall never see another Mar- 
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chioness of Updown either in or out 
of a novel. Ina few years the spe- 
cies will be extinct, and as little 
understood as the mastodon. We 
trust, however, that the sex may not 
rush too blindly into the other ex- 
treme, of which there seems at pre- 
sent some little danger; and, aban- 
doning the restraints of prudence 
and decorum, prefer, like Juvenal, 
the character of Venusina to that of 
the mother of the Gracchi.* But 
real strength of mind is not the rock 
on which they are likely to make 
shipwreck ; and the woman who 
systematically cultivates her intel- 
lectual powers, and thus multiplies 
her resources, without forgetting the 
amenities of her sex, is of all others 
the most attractive to mankind, 
while she is the least dazzled by his 
admiration, and the least dependent 
on his society for her amusement 
and occupation. 

Beneath the very highest class of 
the aristocracy—and these, like 
royalty, are in all European nations 
curiously alike—we maintain that 
the women of England are generally 
superior in mental acquirements to 
those of any other country. They 
are better fed, better taught, alto- 
gether bigger, brighter, and bolder, 
in a decorous sense, than the fo- 
reigner. A French or German lady 
can seldom walk a couple of miles 
without fatigue; an English lass, 
nay, an English matron does her 
half dozen before luncheon, and is 
all the better for it. She is stronger 
both in body and mind. She keeps 
all her faculties in training by con- 
stant exercise; and when the cri- 
tical moment arrives at which pre- 
sence of mind, fortitude, pluck, and 
endurance are required for a lofty 
purpose, how nobly does she answer 
the call! We saw but the other day 
a truly suggestive picture, by that 
well-known Scottish artist, Mr. 
Paton, representing a group of our 
countrywomen and their children 
awaiting a fearful doom in the 
shambles at Cawnpore. The ori- 
ginal sketch represents their place 
of captivity as about to be broken 
into by the mutineers; but the asso- 
ciation of ideas is too horrible, and 
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the painter has compassionately al- 
tered the dark fiendish figures, with 
their fierce, wild eyes, to a kilted 
regiment hastening down the stairs 
to their relief. The inmates, how- 
ever, from their position, cannot 
distinguish the form of rescuer or 
assailant, and their faces tell us at 
a glance that they expect the worst. 
It is a wonderful picture. The seal 
of suffering, physical and mental, 
protracted to the utmost verge of 
human endurance, is set on every 
countenance, however varying in 
feature and natural expression. Each 
tells its retrospective tale of agony, 
while it embodies that passive, yet 
inflexible courage, which is rather 
the offspring of religion than de- 
spair. There is no yielding in the 
mute, helpless defiance of the stony 
eye—-not a quiver in the wasted fea- 
tures or the es discoloured 
lips. Dried and yellowing though it 
be, there is yet a shadow of its fair 
beauty left on the contracted cheek, 
and the golden locks of the central 
figure are collected and knotted to- 
gether with the womanly decency 
that survives even the approach of 
death. It is a picture that makes a 
man hold his breath, and uncon- 
sciously clench his hands, feeling as 
he used when he read the papers 
during that awful summer, and was 
conscious how much of the tiger 
was still left in the human heart, 
while he pictured a Sepoy within 
reach of his quivering right hand. 
These English women, prepared 
for death, and worse than death, had 
need of all the training of their 
English education and the vigour of 
their English natures to preserve 
their sanity under such appalling 
circumstances. There are cases of 
female heroism on record, arising 
from that awful crisis, unrivalled by 
the exploits of the stronger sex at 
any period of the world’s history. 
What must have become of the few 
who survived those trials, had they 
not possessed that indomitable 
strength of mind which proceeds 
from habits of self-restraint and self- 
reliance, grafted on the principles of 
strong religious faith? They must 
have sunk from sheer mental inca- 


* Malo Venusinam, quam te Cornelia Mater Gracchorum ! 
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pacity under the ordeal, and the 
plumed bonnets, and the bonny tar- 
tans, and the kindly Scottish faces 
beneath the glancing bayonets, would 
have come too late! 

In writing, as in conversation, one 
subject leads to another, till we stray 
unwittingly, like a goose on a com- 
mon, far beyond the bounds in which 
our cackling was originally meant 
to be circumscribed. Thought suc- 
ceeds thought, ‘ velut unda super- 
venit undam,’ and the circle, like 
that which ripples on water where 
a stone is dropped in, weakens as it 
widens. We originally intended to 
write of strong-minded women, and 
lo! we have wandered into such 
irrelevant subjects as the training 
of young gentlemen and the hor- 
rors of the Indian Mutiny. It is 
time to complete the circle, by re- 
turning to the point from which we 
started. 

We have all of us read in fiction, 
though we imagine the idea is sel- 
dom entertained in real life, of the 
gentleman who bespeaks a young 
lady of tender age for his wife, and 
educates her to fill that enviable 
position, just as a sportsman some- 
times buys a three-year-old, and 
makes it into a hunter for his own 
riding. That neither venture always 
fulfils expectation has nothing to do 
with the matter. It is obvious that 
the misunderstandings, disappoint- 
ments, and general inconveniencies 
likely to attend such an arrange- 
ment afford the novelist ample ma- 
terials for variety of incident and 
complication of plot. Well, none of 
us need be debarred from the plea- 
sures of illusion. Who shall pre- 
sume to regulate the diet of the 
Barmecide or send him in the bill? 
Let us give the reins to Fancy, and 
imagine her, to whose yoke we would 
most willingly submit our necks in 
matrimonial thraldom—no ‘ fault- 
less monster,’ we are not so unrea- 
sonable, neither have we such bad 
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taste—but a ‘gentle tyrant,’ capri- 
cious indeed, yet generous and kind- 
hearted withal, varying in mood, 
now clouded, now serene, though 
given less to tears than laughter 
and bright with gleams of hopeful 
sunshine like the spring. 

She should be no dunce, no igno- 
ramus, this enviable woman: she 
should not have stopped in her 
education when the governess’s back 

yas turned, nor hold that to play 
Mr. Chappell’s music creditably is 
the one aim and end of all instruc- 
tion; she should know enough to 
take her part in topics of general 
conversation, to read the Times with 
interest, and talk about the leading 
article without a yawn; she should 
be fond enough of learning to find 
that her leisure seldom hangs heavy 
on her hands; and if (though it is 
almost too much to expect) she has 
sufficient patience with the process 
of induction to be able to reason on 
any subject for two minutes together 
without jumping to a conclusion 
either way, we may well congra- 
tulate ourselves on having drawn 
the great prize in the lottery of life. 

We should love her none the less 
that she was not very popular with 
her own sex; it would not irritate 
us that ill-natured people called her 
a strong-minded woman; but it 
would please us to think that her 
strength of mind only bound her 
the firmer where she had placed her 
affections, and that her intellect, 
however powerful, was subservient 
to her heart. The Nut-brown Maid 
had incontestably a will and an opi- 
nion of her own; but he had been a 
happy one, even had he really gone 
to the greenwood ‘a banished man,’ 
to whom she said— 


For so that I your company 
May have, | ask no more 

From which to part, it maketh my hart 
As cold as any stone ; 

For in my mynde of all mankynde 


I love but ydu alone, 
G. W. M. 
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